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TWO MAJESTIES. 





(On Gérdme’s Painting—‘A Lion Facing the Setting Sun.”’) 
BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


WuiéH first shall yield? The lidless eye of light 
Fidmes from berieath thé lowering brow of Night; 
The desert sky confronts a desert land, 

Where low dun waters strike the dun low sand. 


Bat Solitude hath summoned her own King 
And reigns beside him like a sentient thing. 

His moveless gaze, supreme in conscious power, 
Meets undismayed the challenge of the hour. 


Infinite spaces feel the creeping dark; 

Spell-bound the Lion holds his burning mark. 

One Majesty must swiftly pale from sight, 

While for the other waits the desert Night: 
BRUNSWICK, Mr. 


DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 
(From the Modern Greek.) 











BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 





CHARON: 
“ WHENCE comest thou, lithe shepherd lad, and whither 
So gayly goest, with thy curled love-locks?”’ 


THE SHEPHERD: 


“For fruit and bread, good stranger, came [ hither: 
And now once more I seek my bleating flocks.” 


CHARON: 
“ But I—at my hands have the gods required, 
Shepherd, thy soul! So do thou yield it me’’— 


THE SHEPHERD: 


“That willl never! What! with limbs uutired 
Nor wrung by sickness, yield, old man, to thee? 

Come, let us wrestle neath yon marble gateway. 
If thou be vanquished, go thy ways in peace; 

But an thou overthrowest me, then straightway 
My soul shall follow thee, nor crave release!”’ 


They strove together till the sun was high, 
Each putting forth the cunning that he had: 
They strove and ceased not till the dews were dry— 
And Charon overcame the shepherd lad. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE NATION’S CELEBRATION. 








BY GEN. FRANCIS A, WALKER, 





I BELIEVE that the occurrence of the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of America (the first event of the kind 
falling within our history as an independent nation) is of 
sufficient national importance to justify its celebration 
by the United States, in the most impressive form. The 
Government should take the initiative; should decide 
Where, for the best effect, the principal seat of the 
Celebration should be; p2rfect the scheme; control the 


details, and furnish the means entire. Tbe matter 


‘Should be taken up promptly; sectional claims and 


Clamor should be disregarded as beneath notice; the 
plans should be framed upon the largest scale, and be 
Carried out without any meanness or quibbling as to ex- 
pense, or any bargaining and haggling with the chosen 
City as to the amount it shou'd contribute. 

Ifthe American people are not rich enough or gen- 
€rous and Jarge-minded enough to do this, I, for one, 
are little what any state, city or town may do. There 
was some excuse for leaving the celebration of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the city of Philadelphia, 
for, if we were a nation in 1876, we did not but about 
‘alt know the fact. We are a nation now, at any rate; 
‘Weknow it thoroughly; and we sbould act a8 such in 


__ this matter, 


Bostor, staas, 





THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, appreciating the importance of the 
Conference of American States to be held in Washington 
in October, addressed the following letter to a number 
of prominent men who are interested in South Americen 
trade or have special knowledge on the subjects to be 
considered by the Conference: 


My Dear Sir: You are aware that the President of the 
United States has invited the Republics of Mexico, Central 
and South America and the Empire of Brazil to a confer- 
ence to be held in Washington in October to consider the 
following subjects: 

First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and 
promote the prosperity of the several American States: 

Second. Measures toward the forma‘ion of an American 
customs union, under which the trade of the American na- 
tions with each other shall, so faras possible and profitable, 
be promoted. 

Third. The establishment of regular and frequent com- 
munication between the ports of the several American 
States and the ports of each other. 

Fourtb. The establishment of a uniform system of cus- 
toms regulations in each of the independent; American 
States to govern the mode of importation and exportation 
of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform 
method of deterniiring the classification and valuation of 
such merchandise in the ports of each countgy, and a uni- 
form system of invoices, and the subject of the sanitation of 
ships and quarantine. 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform system of weights and 
measures, and laws to protect the patent rights, copy- 
rights, and trade-marks of citizens of either country in the 
other, and for the extraditiou of criminals. 

Sixtb. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued 
by each Government, the same to be jegal tender in all 
commercial trarsactions between the citizens of all 
of the American States. 

Scventh. Au agreement upon and recommendation tor 
adoption to their respective Goveraments of a definite plan 
of arbitration of all questions, disputes, and differences that 
may now or hereafter exist between them to the end that 
all difficulties and disputes between such nations may be 
peaceably settled and wars prevented. 

Eighth. And to consider such other subjects relating to 
the welfare of the several States represented as may be pre- 
sented by any of said States which are hereby invited to 
participate in said’tonference. 

Will you kindly express briefly, for publication in THE 
INDEPENDENT, what, in your opinion, the action of the con- 
ference should be on the mitters above named? What 
subjects would you suggest to be brought before the con- 
ference by the United States under the eighth head? In 
this connection will you also state what you think should 
be done by our Government to enable our ships to compete 
with foreign ships in the South American carrying trade ? 

Hoping to hear from you at yourearly convenience, [ am, 

Very truly yours, EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

The letters and articles that were received in reply are 
given below. Joined with them are several letters of 
interest received by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation in reply to a similar letter, and kindly 
placed at our disposal by the Secretary of the Board. 





AID TO THE SHIPS. 


BY THE HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW JERSEY. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Yours of the 28th inst., requesting my views upon the 
subjects to come before the Pan-American Congress, is 
received. It would, perhaps, be hardly delicate on the 
part of the members of the National Legislature to ex- 
pres; in advance ** What in their opinion the action of 
the Conference should be on the matters named.” It 
certainly might be embarrassing hereafter as facts may 
be disclosed during the discussions of the Conference 
necessitating a material modification of opinion. 

You also ask me to state ‘“What you think should be 
done by our Government to enable us to compete with 
foreign ships in the South American cirrying trade ?” 
The only possible reply would seem to be that so long as 
foreign governments afford aid to their ships, we must, 
if we would compete, meet them with counter aid to 
ours. Yours truly, JAMES BUCHANAN. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


BY THE HON. DARWIN R. JAMES. 
SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
I regard the Internationa] Congress of the Representa- 
tions of the three Americas, to be held at Washington 


in itebeioe as an event of unusual Sememmihone 1 is the 
culmination of efforts which bave been in progress for a 
number of years, with the end in view of increasing in- 
tercourse, developing trade,and for a better understand- 
ing between the nations. A decade will almost cover 
the time since extraordinary efforts commenced for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of our citizens to the 
wealthy and prosperous neighbors at the South, with 
whom a closer intimacy was desirable. 

General Graat was an enthusiast upon the subject of 
closer relations with our Spanish-American neighbors, 
The opening of railroad comnaunication into Mexico and 
the pepularity of an excursion to this Republic has con- 
duced to draw the attention of multitudes to the general 
subject. It is just about ten years since our merchants 
and manufacturers first began to give any particular 
thought to the building up of trade with these countries. 
Clerks and commercial agents were sent, with the result 
of valuble information and some increase in business. 
Through the State Department a vast amount of intelli- 
gence has been spread before the people, bearing upon 
the wants of these neighbors, their commercial and cus- 
toms laws, volume of imports and exports and a hun- 
dred other things which it was desirable to know. The 
Administration of President Arthur is remarkable for 
the efforts put forth to cement friendships and to nego- 
tiate commercial treaties with neighboring nations. 
Such a treaty was made with Mexico, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate, but finally failed because Congress 
did not enact the proper legislation to put the treaty in 
force. A treaty was negotiated with Spain to embrace 
Cuba and Porto Rico; and another with San Domingo. 
Other efforts were made by Secretary Frelinghuysen to 
cover the British West Indies; and the Cleveland Admin- 
istration made certain efforts to the same end, with the 
Central American Republics. For one reason or another 
these efforts were unsuccessful; nevertheless we shall 
doubtless see that some good will come out of them. 
One thing is certain, our people fully comprehend the 
importance of this sudject and are anxious to go forward 
in this laudable work. It was the general opinion up to 
within a short time. that these neighbors were hardly 
wortby our attention; that they were in a chronic state 
of disorder, and that war and revolution were the usual 
outcome of a change of administration. Twenty-five 
years bas wrought wonderful changes in these countries 
as well as our own. Stability of government is the pres- 
ent condition, where once was disorder and revolution. 
The exodus of population from Europe to South Amer- 
ica is only surpassed by the emigration to the United 
States. The Argentine Republic especially is pressing 
forward with gigantic strides, and is rapidly developing 
in all the material elements which make a mighty na- 
tion. 

The possibilities of the Empire of Brazil are simply be- 
yond comprehension as its resources and capabilities are 
almost illimitable. Most of the South American States 
as well as Central America and Mexico are advancing 
more rapidly than at ary previous time in their history. 
It is worthy of notice that there is not one among them 
all but is desirous of closer relations, commercial and 
otherwise, with the Great Republic after which they 
have patterned in drafting their constitutions and laws. 
Already the public journals of Continental Europe are 
discussing the Pan-American Congress in a way which 
causes the suspicion that they are uneasy as to its prob- 
able outccme; as if they foresaw the loss of trade and 
profitable customers. 

But what are the subjects which it is proposed to dis- 
cuss at this rerarkable Congress? The first is, Amity 
between the Nations—‘‘ Measures that shall tend to 
preserve the peace and promete the prosperity of the 
several American States.” S-+venth, Arbitration—*' Def- 
inite plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes and 
differences.” 

What grand themes for discussion by the representa- 
tives of the American Republics and the nation which 
has the liberal aud enlightened Dom Pedro for its Em- 
peror. One’sheart swells with gratitude at the promi- 
nence given to these subjects. And how eminently fit- 
ting that the nation which proposed arbitration to settle 
its grievances with Great Britain, should endeavor to 
bring about au understanding between the nations that 
will be represented in this Congress, whereby the same 
method will be resorted to rather than the sword, in 





case of misunderstandinzs or disputes Truly the world 
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is making progress; the teachings of our Saviour are in- 
fluencing and molding affairs of nations as well as in- 
dividuals. 

The themes from the secend to the sixth inclu- 
sive are practical business questions, Under the sec- 
ond we have commercial unious or reciprocity trea- 
ties, and herein, in my judgment, is a solution of some 
ot the difficulties which kave hindered trade. There is 
no doubt but that tariff legislation is a block in the way 
of free intercourse. Ido not question the wisdom of 
the American policy upon this subject, but under any 
circumstances that question was settled, for a time at 
least, at the polls last autumn. The same policy is in 
existence with the other nations which will have part in 
the Conference. The way out of the difficulty is in the 
enactment of commercial treaties which will be fair to 
the nations that are parties thereto. A Zollverein of the 
American Republics! This is a practical question and 
one which can and should be put in way of solution by 
this Congress. 

The third theme has difficulties which are practically 
insurmountable unless our Government adopt a policy 
of protection and foster the establishment of regular 
and frequent communication between the ports of the 
United States and the ports of these nations. The policy 
heretofore pursued has tended to crush out rather than 
aid any steamship company which chanced to be estab- 
lished or was bold enough to attempt the running of 
vessels. The practice has been, to pay the smallest sum 
possible for the service performed, sometimes the sum 
being utterly inadequate to the work. This policy has 
been directly opposite to that pursued by the great com- 
mercial nations of Europe which have aided and encour- 
aged all efforts which would bring trade to their doors. 
It is absurd to imagine that our people can compcte with 
steamship lines already established, and divert business 
from the channels it has been pursuing, against such 
tremendous odds, It may be that the Fifty-first Con- 
gress will act with greater liberality and enact measures 
which will foster our marine interests. Congress was 
certainly very liberal in providing for this International 
Congress, possibly indicating a change of sentiment, 

While it is well enough to discuss the sixth theme, 
‘*The adoption of a common silver coin,” I very much 
doubt the wisdom of adopting a standard of weight and 
fineness for a common coin at this time. Silver has 
been practically outlawed as a measure of values by 
some of the European nations and an effort is being 
made, with considerable prospect of success, to induce 
the governments of Great Britain and Germany to enact 
measures to restore it to its legitimate piace along-side 
of gold. Wecan afford to wait a little before deciding 
so important a question, for if these efforts are success- 
ful, and a ratio of value between silver and gold is estab- 
lished, it would be a serious mistake for the American 
nations not to be in harmony with it. The nations of 
the earth are being drawn together more closely year by 
year, and all measures adopted should be carefully con- 
sidered in its relations to others. There is such a thing, 
or should be, as comity of nations. The Pan-American 
Congress is a long step toward attaining it. There are 
other subjects for discussion, but the important ones 
have been mentioned. We shall watch the proceedings 
of this body with deep interest. 





“TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG.” 





BY F. B, THURBER, 





All of the subjects suggested by our Government for 
the consideration of the Conference between representa- 
tives of the Republics of Mexico, South and Central 
America and the Empire of Brazil, which is to meet in 
Washington in October, are important for the develop- 
ment of commerce between the nations on the American 
Coutinent, but the most important of all 1s regular, fre- 
quent and rapid steam communication. 

How car. we get this? 

If a business man sees a competitor putting on travel- 
ers and wagons to solicit orders and deliver goods, he 
realizes that he must do the same thing or lose the trade. 

The United States has looked idly on and seen nations 
of even second and third rate importance doing this very 
thing as regards the world’s trade; and as regards that of 
the southern half of our continent. which would natu- 
rally come to us with equal facilities, it has not lifted a 
hand to retain it, much less attract it. 

The press is largely responsible for this; for, fancying 
that the cry of anti-subsidy was popular, many of the 
leading journals of this country have persistently op- 
posed giving even the most reasonable compensation for 
carrying the mails on tiie ocean. 

Owing to the scandals attached to the old Pacific Mail 
subsidy, Congress enacted a law limiting compensation 
for carrying the mails on the ocean to the amount of 
postage collected on such mail matter, and the postal 
authorities are thus prohibited from paying adequate 
compensation for this service on new and expensive 
routes. On old and well-established routes, where a 
large commerce has grown up, the postage collected is 
an adequate compensation. For instance, on the At- 
lantic, between Europe and the United States, it is, per- 
haps, a dollar per mile sailed; while on the long and ex- 
pensive routes to South America and on the Pacific, 
with coal an all other expenses much higher and with 





a comparatively undeveloped business, the amount of 
postage collected is entirely inadequate, amounting to 
perhaps eight or ten cents per mile sailed, instead of one 
dollar, as on the routes between here and Europe. 

Other nations, appreciating this, make up tbe differ- 
ence to their steamers, on the same principle that the 
United States Government does on land service. On 
the land our Government pays what the service is worth, 
without regard to the amount of postage collected. On 
some of our far West routes the amount collected would 
not pay for the axle-grease on the cars or stage-cuvaches 
carrying the mail. 

Apply the same principle on the sea that we observe 
on the land—viz., fair mail pay, whether under the name 
of subsidy or any other name—and we will have a satis- 
factory development of commerce wit the nations oc- 
cupying the southern half of our continent. 

This is the first and most important thing to do. 

Uniformity of coinage, weights and measures, customs 
regulations and harmony of laws, are more or less im- 
portant, and all of these will follow in time if we have 
closer communication. 

‘*Trade follows the flag.” Steamship lines build up 
their respective countries just as railroad lines build up 
their respective termini. As trade develops the amount 
of postage collected will increase, until all subsidies or 
extra mail pay by our Government can be withdrawn; 
but until that time arrives, we can never have successful 
American steamship lines, unless our Government puts 
them on an equal basis with their competitors. 

A modification of our tariff laws, which seems to some 
people to be the most important thing, will also come if 
we establish quicker communication. Our steamship 
lines do not oppose this, and, indeed, their interest 
would naturally make them favor it. 

Why should those who differ in their belief as to which 
are the more important measures, not pull together, as 
each must surely help the other? Commerce is the 
great civilizing agency of the day. It often precedes the 
missionary and opens up benighted sections for the evan- 
gelizing influences that otherwise would remain inac- 
cessible. Let in the light of the Christian world upon 
the dark places of the earth, and the darkness flees away. 
Strange as it*may seem, commerce and Christianity go 
hand in hand, aud whatever exceptions there may be 
to this they do but prove the rule, 

New YORE City. 


THE CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES. 





BY THE HON. ARTHUR SEWALL. 





Replying to your letter, my opinion a3 to what should 
be the action of the Conference of American States on 
the subjects proposed in the order assigned is as follows: 

First. Commercial intercourse with us and between 
themselves will best ‘tend to preserve the peace and 
promote the prosperity of our own and the States of 
South America.” 

Second and fourth. A customs union and a common 
system of customs regulations should be established. 
The freest possible interchange of the products and man- 
ufactures of the different members of the Union should 
be encouraged. Foreign importations should be placed 
on a less favored basis, and upon these the customs duties 
should be uniform. 

Fifth. A uniform system of weights and measures 
and of laws to protect patent rights and for the extra- 
dition of criminals is of importance as tending to facili- 
tate that commercial intercourse which it should be the 
chief object of the Conference to promote. 

Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin is not, in 
my opinion, necessary. Let the several States maintain 
their national coinages. But the coins should be of uni- 
form denomination, weight and fineness, and should 
pass as legal tender in all the States. 

Seventh. Arbitration of disputes with our Southern 
neighbors, as with other nations, should be encouraged, 
but never when its adoption will indicate timidity on 
our part, or delay a proper assertion of our national 
self-respect. Ratherthan devise a plan of arbitration 
for disputes that ought never to arise, the Conference 
should render these disputes impossible by effecting such 
commercial union between the several States as is de- 
manded by an identity of interests. Thus will the p2ace 
of the single States be insured, for upon this must de- 
pend the prosperity of all. 

The third and eighth subjects on the program and the 
last two interrogatories of yuur letter present for our 
delegates in the Conference the broadest and most im- 
portant questions which will come before that body. 
Without their successful Solution, in my opinion, the 
Conference must result in failure. 

Altho an isthmus connects us, our approach to the 
South American continent lies over the seas—that high- 
way of nations open to all who have the ships to sail 
thereon. Once, whena people of scarcely thirty mil- 
lions, we were its sovereign. ‘lo-day, counting a popu- 
lation of more than twice that number and of unbounded 
possibilities for future growth, we pay an annual tribute 
of nearly two hundred millions of dollars to the owners 
of foreign ships; and without ships of our own we must 
continue to do so. Without ships we cannot really 


strengthen our relations with South America, for we 








|, whereby our traders are prevented from acquiring 


SS 
cannot either with pride or profit trade under an alien 
flag. 

How, then, can we regain, if not the proud -y 
on the seas that once was ours, at least a portion of the 
rich and profitable carrying trade of the world? 

And first, how did we lose this trade? 

The War drove many of our ships into foreign 
Confederate cruisers destroyed others, and then came 
the change to iron and steel, in making which 
has the advantage of cheaper labor. And forthis Teason 
also English ships are more cheaply sailed and main. 
tained than ours. Further, it should be noted that in 
the possession of the trade England has, at the outset, a 
great advantage. 

How shall these conditions be met so that we may 
compete on equal terms with our rival? Competing on 
these terms American ship-builders and ship-owners do 
not fear the competition of the world. 

The shipping industry in its various branches, once the 
most important American industry, is the only one 
which is not and has not been fostered by the protect. 
ive tariff. True, foreign built ships are forbidden Amer. 
ican registry, but this is no protection to the industry, 
The tariff cannot exclude the ships of other nations 
from the neutral highway of the seas, but it has done 
much toward driving our own therefrom. Nearly every. 
thing that enters into the construction of an American. 
built ship is taxed, and then she is sent forth to compete 
with the cheaply built and managed ships of our rivals, 
The remedy is not for our citizens to purchase these, for 
the ship-building branch of the shipping industry ig as 
important as the owning and sailing. Ship building 
and ship owning go hand in hand, and have done go 
from time immemorial. They are naturally interdepen- 
dent. I pass by the reasons which first present them. 
selves on this point—the reasons which make the build- 
ing of our ships at home a matter of national necessity, 
Patriotic pride alone forbids that we should depend for 
ships on the ship-yards of foreign nations. 

Moreover our object is not to gain ships alone, butte 
compete in the foreign carrying trade, and we should be 
as far from doing so successfully under the change as 
now. Iu what must continue to be the uncertain con- 
dition of European politics foreign owners will seek the 
protection of our flag. In case of war these colorable 
transfers will be enormous, and expose us to the danger 
of grave international complications. Our coastwise 
trade and that most profitable trade between our Atlan- 
tic and Pacific ports. the monopoly of which has giv 
us the largest marine for domestic service in the 
must eventually be sacrificed. 

Of the nations of the world but few are naturally 
maritime nations as are we. In point of resourc a fo: 
ship building we are unequaled. Cheap Jabor only we 
lack, and labor is by far the largest component in the 
cost of a ship’s construction. But our resources rs 
developing, the cost of production is steadily diminish- 
ing, the efficiency of our workmen is superior to that of 
other nations. All this is rapidly offsetting England’s 
advantage, 

The aid that American shipping needs is, therefor , 
but temporary; but such aid must be generous and imme- 
diate. Itmust come from the Government, and, if it is 
to be given, should be given openly and directly, call it 
protection, subsidy, bounty, as you will. I favor the 
payment by the national Government to the builders of 
American ships, exacting two thousand tons register 
and used in the foreign trade—ten dollars per ton for 
wooden sail, twenty dollars per ton for steel or iron sail 
and slow steam, twenty-five dollars per ton for steel or 
iron steam with speed not less than fourteen knots fora 
period of ten years. To the owners of these vessels! 
favor afurther payment of twenty cents per registered 
ton for every one thousand miles sailed in the course of 
foreign trade—this payment to be for the same period. 

And at the end of this time we shall have built up a 
merchant marine that will compare favorably with that 
of any other country in the world. We shall have es- 
tablished permans nt plants and facilities which will en- 
able usto maintain, renew and increase it. We shall 
have obtained afair share of the carrying trade of the 
world, of which, once obtained, we can never again be 
deprived. 

BATH, ME. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


BY D. A. DE LIMA, 








By far the most important section of the act submitted 
for our consideration is the third, which proposes “ the 
establishment of regular and frequent communications 
between the ports of the several American States and the 
ports of each other.” The greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of our commercial relations with South 
America are those which are provided by our own laws. 
I know of no bias, no prejudice, no restriction oD the 
part of the South American States which would prevent 
the rapid increase of our trade with them; and it must 
be conceded that we have ourselves built up those inser 
mountable barriers to that ready communication which 
should exist between ourselves and our sister Republics 
of the South. Not the least of the difficulties which we 
put in the way of the trade is the retention of the laws 
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scanizing vessels that have once sailed under foreign 
This law, good in its day, served its purpose well, 
put to retain it under the plea of protecting the industry 
of our ship builders is but ‘‘ penny wise and pound fool- 
igh.” Tne American trader should be at liberty to 
furnish himself with the means of transportation to the 
gouth American ports, upon equal terms with the mer- 
chants of Europe. I have not the least doubt but thatin 
a large measure our commerce is narrowed and confined 
because of insufficient means to carry it. As the physical 
forces will choose the readiest channels through which 
to make their way, so commerce will seize upon the most 
convenient avenue; and unfortunately that avenue at 
nt leads but too directly to Europe. 

Furthermore there should be an incentive toward the 
establishment of lines of transportation to the South. 
Our Government should hold out the premiums to ship- 
owners in the way of such sufficient subsidies as are 
offered by England. for example, and we would reap the 
benefits which that nation has been enjoying for the past 
quarter of acentury. 

It would seem that the coin best suited for adoption 
by the several States would be the American dollar or 
another of the same standard. At present it circulates 
jn South America and is freely accepted, whereas the 
various coins of the South American States are not ac- 
cepted for their full value in the several States of South 
America. 

By no means an unimportant provision will be the 
adoption of a ‘‘ uniform system of customs regulations, 
auniform method of determining the classification and 
valuation of merchandise and a uniform system of in- 
yoices.” None but one who has experienced the practi- 
cal working of the customs regulations of the South 
American ports can appreciate the eminent necessity of 
sucha reform. The infinite regulations, the petty re- 
quirements, the maze of denominations which are exacted 
for the exporting of articles to the different ports, and 
lastly the outrageous fines which threaten the exporter 
for his slightest error in following these regulations, 
constitute a chaos in which the oldest merchant strug- 
gles hopelessly and into which the novice dares not enter. 
When once we have uniformity in the various systems 
aud equitable regulations to govern our exports, one 
great difficulty will be removed and capital will more 
easily flow into the channel thus broadened and en- 
larged. 

Aquestion which is most worthy of our consideration 
is that of our representatives to the South American 
States, It is a question frequently broached but which 
cannot be dwelt upon too strongly. The factis notorious 
that we deem our relations with our neighbors of the 
South of so little importance that we have with very 
rare exceptions always sent men to represent us, who 
tho perhaps capable for other things, have been entirely 
unqualified to fill their positions. The majority of them 
are men who before the appointments have never been 
interested in the South American States; they have been 
entirely ignorant of their history, their previous relations 
with the Unitcd States; they know nothing of the trade, 
and in consequence have no ideas as to the means of 
improving it; aud, finally, they lack the means of in- 
tercourse with the governments to which they are sent; 
in almost every instance they do not possess any knowl- 
edge of the Spanish or Portuguese languages. Thus 
prepared and equipped do wesend down our representa- 
tives, It was one such in Venezuela who once assured 
me with great gusto that before his appointment to Vene- 
zuela, he did not even know where Venezuela was. He 
was no doubt of great service in promoting our interests 
there! This is but one of many instances that may be 
cited of the incompetency of the representatives we send 
out. 

And this leads me to suggest that in order to furnish 
4 moreready intercourse with South America we should 
give to every growing boy the opportunity of learning 
Spanish. French and German are taught in the public 
schools mainly with the purpose of giving our people 
the means of communication with the people of Europe: 
and if we would serve a like purpose with those of 
South America it is necessary that there should be a 
More general knowledge of Spanish among us. Altho it 
be somewhat out of the scope of the matters under con- 
sideration, still I would suggest that this Committee 
consider the matter and, if possible, call attention in its 
Teport to the necessity which exists, of spreading among 
those who will be our future merchants a knowledge of 
the language without which they will be fettered and 
unable to build up that trade which it is our purpose 

here to foster and increase. 

New Yorg City. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
BY E, H. COLE. 





The first and seventh subjects seem to be so nearly 
alike in their bearing that separate replies may not be 
necessary; and it is the writer’s opinion or feeling 
that the proper solution of these two questions depends 
Upon first solving the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
Sixth, . 

As to the second subject: When the possibility of 

between nations being settled by arbitration 


customs will disappear, and the peoples of trading 
countries be benefitted to that extent; but while cus- 
toms duties must remain to vex and injure commerce 
and divert it into unnatural channels, then it must be 
of some benefit so to adjust the scale between friendly 
and trading countries as to induce as free interchange 
of commodities as may be possible. 

As to the third subject, the most feasible way is to 
introduce the reciprucity implied in my answer to the 
second, and the maintenance of means of communica- 
tion will not be dependent upon subsidies or other arti- 
ficial means. 

As to the fourth, the need is apparent. There are 
thousands of men who combine the qualities of sailor, 
navigator, and honesty of purpose with a fair and nec- 
essary degree of intelligence, to whom the customs of 
the Custom-house are a dread and often a subject of 
loathing. 

Whatever system is necessary for customs affairs 
ought to be common:to all Custom-houses of what- 
ever nationality. 

As to the fifth, much of the objection which applies 
to various Custom-house regulations also applies to 
variance in weights and measures. 

An International Congress ought to establish a sys- 
tem of weights and measures arranged upon a decimal 
method, and in due time legalize the method for inter- 
nal commerce, where not now made so. 

As to the remainder of this subject, affirmative re- 
sponse is made because it would tend to the develop- 
ment of an enlightened comity between peoples of dif- 
ferent countries, that shall sooner make possible the 
first and seventh articles. 

As to the sixth, I do not see the need of a silver coin 
common to the nations unless gold is also to be used. 
Silver is bulky and heavy for shipment and conse- 
quently inconvenient, 

In a state of commerce contemplated by the ques- 
tions presented, a large amount (in value) in specie 
will be necessary for settling balances. 

With a gold coin of five dollars’ value, its fractional 
parts expressed decimally, and with the growing im- 
portance of New York as a financial center, with the 
present ol struction to freedom of interchange of com- 
modities swept away or sensibly modified, the English 
pound sterling will ere long cease to be the unit in 
American commerce, 

New YORK CITy. 





CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


BY WM. F. MCCONNELL. 





For several weeks past I have been engaged in an in- 
vestigation for the State Department at Washington of 
the existing embarrassments suffered by our merchants 
in the Custom-houses of Central and South America; and 
I am bold to assert that one of the mosf important ques- 
tions which will come before the International Ameri- 
can Congress is the proposition to establish a uniform 
system of customs regulations in each of the independ- 
ent American States, to govern the importation and ex- 
portation of merchandise; a uniform method of classify- 
ing merchandise and a uniforw system of invoices, 
While many exporters with whom I have talked admit that 
reforms or improvements in the existing systems are 
necessary, they hesitate to make public many facts of 
which they are possessed because of the fear of incur- 
ring the enmity of the powerful customs officials in 
South America, 

There are in Central aud South America some sixteen 
independent states having different customs regulations, 
in each based upon the requirements of their people, re- 
spectively. These regulations are conflicting andin some 
instances difficult to comprehend; so much so in fact that 
the ordinary manufacturer or merchant must necessarily 
transact business through commission houses rather 
than risk the infliction of a heavy fine or of having his 
goods confiscated because of any technical violation of 
law. This, it is just to say, does not apply to all of the 
Southern republics. Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and San Salvador in Central America and 
Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Argentine Republic, Paraguay 
and Uruguay in South America endeavor to administer 
their laws with facility and equity. There are some em- 
barrassments experienced in Peru, Chili and the United 
States of Colombia, while Venezuela and Mexico en- 
force customs regulations which are exacting and haz- 
ardous, 

In Venezuela the customs officials are not required to 
give any bonds, and secure their appointments as politi- 
cal emoluments. They are paid bat small salaries, and 
depend upon perquisites in the shape of part of any fines 
which may be imposed, of which they are allowed fifty 
per cent. This naturally excites avarice and tends to 
dishonesty, with the result that any technical error, 
however palpable, is surely punished, with pecuniary 
benefit to the official. The only appeal from such mer- 
cenary treatment is to the Minister of Finance, whose 
decisions are usually in fayor of the political customs 
officer. 

One peculiar and unfortunate feature in their admin- 
istration is the assessment of duties at different times 





probable, one potent factor in the need of 


be levied according to the weight declared in the iavoice, 
and in the other instance will be collected according to 
the actual weight of the goods without regard to the 
invoice, For example: In a case with which I am fa- 
miliar a consignment of goods weighing 1,411 pourds 
was shipped. The regulations provide that all declara- 
tions must be enumerated in kilos, or Spanish weight. 
The clerk in copying the manifest in this case wrote 
1,411 pounds instead of 682 kilos. Upon the arrival of 
the goods duty was assessed on 1,411 kilos, altho the ac- 
tual weight of the goods was only 682 kilos. This pal- 
pable error in copying and the assessing of duty in strict 
accordance with the regulation, cost the merchant con- 
siderable trouble and expense. 

To illustrate the other method let me cite a case, for 
which we will use the same figures for comparison, The 
goods weighed 1,411 kilos, but through an error were 
declared in the invoice at 682 kilos. Upon their arrival 
the invoice was ignored and duty levied upon the actual 
weight of the goods, with the imposition of the usual 
fine for attempting to defraud, tho such was not the 
intent. Thus duties are levied at the caprice of the official 
with an eye single to his personal benefit. 

A good illustration of the absurd regulations enforced 
in Venezuela is found in a recent interesting letter from 
a foreign correspondent of the New York Herald, who 
says: 


“At present the administration of the law in Venezuela 
isa farce. Should the first mate of an American schooner 
happen to have in his ‘stateroom’ (?)—i.e., his ‘den’—half 
adozen American shirts or collars, and his various duties 
have prevented his wearing ‘biled linen,’ the vessel is liable 
to seizure, and this has occurred during the past year, a 
schooner valued at $11,000 being seized because the mate 
had failed to declare the half-dozen shirts he had pur- 
chased for Sunday wear and ‘liberty days’ on shore. The 
scbooner was sold at public auction, and the captain and 
crew were obliged to return to the United States as ‘consu- 
lar passengers.’ Of such is the Republic of Venezuela.” 


Some of our largest commission houses have with- 
drawn from trade with South America, because of the 
embarrassments experienced at the custom-houses and 
the fines inflicted for errors in invoices, ¢rrors in mathe- 
matical calculations, or in the technical description of 
merchandise, which did not in any degree convey evi- 
dence of a desireto defraud. 

The technical description of goods for classification is 
one of the most troublesome problems in the whole subject. 
Goods purchased in this market in many instances, par- 
ticularly dry goods, are known by a different technical 
name and it is extremely difficult to classify them cor- 
rectly. 

The regulations are very exacting in this regard and 
the merchant, unless he has had practical business edu- 
cation or experience in South America, is unable tocom- 
ply with them. 

In Mexico the same state of affairs existe. The in- 
voice is perplexing and cumbersome. It must, how- 
ever, be complied with in every detail. The classifica- 
tion must be correct and any error through ignorance is 
inexcusable; and altho the shipper may be perfectly 
honest in his effort to comply with all rules, he is made 
to suffer a fine. Tac omission of the words of the tariff, 
such as ‘‘ not specified,” will cause a fine, altho it was 
naturally construed by an American exporter to be un- 
necessary to specify the goods. An error in penman- 
ship, or the misspelling of a Spanish word has been the 
pretext for a fine. These fines, as in Venezuela and 
elsewhcre, consist of double the amount of duty, and in 
many instances confiscation of the goods. 

The tariff of Mexico is also burdened with a duty of 
123 per cent. on liquors and 24 per cent. on other 
importations for the support of the hospitals and public 
institutions. 

The tariff of Chili presents a peculiar fluctuating fea- 
ture. Duties are paid in paper, thirty-eight pence per 
dollar, as a parity of Chilian money, being taken as a 
basis. When exchange declines, duties are burdened 
with a premium to adjust them to the thirty-eight pence 
basis. Thus we have au unstable tariff which sometimes 
causes a vast difference in the amount of duty paid on 
a consignment. They do not, however, require any 
consular invoice, and asarule their administration of 
customs regulations is satisfactory. 

The United States of Colombia has a tariff divided 
into fifteen classes, The same difficulty of classifying 
goods is here met with, a practical business experience 
in Colombia being almost a necessity to acquaintance 
with the technical names and classes of merchandise. 
There is, however, one vast advantage in the customs 
regulations of Colombia, viz., a tribunal which sits as a 
court of appeal in customs cases. This body is uni- 
formly just and equitable in its decisions and a mer- 
chant can go before it with confidence that his case will 
be fairly tried. 

Peru has a very onerous requirement in connection 
with its regulations. I refer to the scale of fees for cer- 
tifying invoices. It is necessary to pay about four per 
cent. of the value of an invoice to secure certification, 
which is surely expensive and burdensome. The impo- 
sition of the higher duty upon all articles in a consign- 
ment in case of any question arising as to class, etc., is 
enforced in Peru as in Venezuela a> d some of the other 
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small article, which is rated at a higher duty than the 
other goods, but because it is in the package all the 
goods must pay duty at the rate assessed on the one arti- 
cle. To obviate this necessitates additional packages so 
that the French, who ship many small goods, have 
sometimes as many as fifty packages on a small order, 
entailing great expense and trouble tothe shipper. 

The compulsory declaration of the weight, in kilos, of 
some articles which pay duty according to cubic measure 
is also an unnecessary burden upon shippers, particu- 
larly as no allowance is made for depreciation or in- 
crease. 

I could give the readers of THE INDEPENDENT many 
more facts in connection with the absurd regulations 
which discourage merchants who have to do business 
with South and Central American Custom-houses, but it 
would make this article too lengthy. I think enough 
has been shown in the foregoing statements to prove the 
necessity of earnest consideration by the coming Con- 
gress of the proposition to establish a uniform system of 
customs regulations in the several republics. 

Another very vital subject to the American merchant, 
and one which I trust will receive profound considera- 
tion, is the absence of the bonded warehouse system ae it 
operates in the United States. Nowhere in Central or 
South America, so far as I can learn, has this system 
been established. At present the importer is compelled 
to pay duty upon the entire amount of his invoice before 
he is allowed to break the package. This operates par- 
ticularly against the American shipper. Duties must be 
paid and the impoverished financial condition of the na- 
tive merchant compels a system by which such duties 
are paid by his creditor and allowed to stand until the 
goods are sold, when the debt is liquidated. This the 
English and German exporters are enabled todo because 
of the amount of capital involved in trade, while the 
American merchant loses the customer for lack of capi- 
tal, the old proverb, ‘‘ Quick sales and small profits ” be- 
ing his principle. If, however, the native merchant can 
buy of the American he will do so, but the orders must 
necessarily be smaller because of the amount of money 
required for duty and other expenses; the large orders 
go to Europe where longer credits are given and where 
money is advanced to pay such expenses, By the intro- 
duction of the bonded warehouse system in these repub- 
lics American merchants and manufacturers would be 
placed upon an equality with their competitors. 

While the work of this Congress may result in many 
reforms or improvements in matters which may be rem- 
edied by legislation, there is one subject which can be 
settled only by commercial men themselves; that is 
the extension of credit time to the South and Central 
American houses. Here, again, is our merchant handi- 
capped by the European. Houses in Europe give from 
nine to eighteen months credit, and charge a small per- 
centage for waiting. This our American houtes either 
cannot afford to do because of lack of capital, or are un- 
willing to do because of lack of confidence, but until it 
is done the South American merchant will buy his goods 
where he can get the best credit, and with the greatest 
facility. This is a practical question for our American 
manufacturers and merchants to consider, 

OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE. ~ 


AMERICAN TRADE-MARKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 





BY MORRIS 8S, WISE, 
EDITOR OF THE *“ TRADE-MARK RECORD.” 





It will be the purpose of this communication to call 
attention to some facts of the highest importance to 
American manufacturers whose wares are sold in the 
South American markets. 

On the eve of the holding of a friendly Congress, 
wherein representatives of the South American countries 
will meet our own representatives for the discussion of 
questions affecting the industrial and economic relations 
which exist between the United States and the nations 
of the southern portion of our continent, the facts here- 
in briefly presented may prove of some value in secur- 
ing the correction of commercial abuses, which seem to 
prevail in many of the South American countries; and 
as these abuses not alone vitally affect the volume of our 
commercial relations with those localities, but directly 
injure our American manufacturers, it should require 
but slight persuasion to invite the serious attention of 
the American public to the questions hereinafter dis- 
cussed, 

The trade-mark is the flag of the manufacturer. 

Even as the ensign of a nation symbolizes all that is 
good, great, powerful and ennobling in the people to 
which it belongs, so the trade-mark is the commercial 
sign-manual, the autographic guaranty of the origin, 
and thus indirectly of the quality and value of the arti- 
cle to which it is attached; and it is generally true that 
in the ratio or proportion of a descending scale of learn- 
ing and intelligence of the consumers or users of the 
article bearing the trade-mark, is found, an ascending 
or rising scale of importance in the office which such 
mark or symbol is required to perform. The application 
of this proposition to the ordinary purchasers of Ameri- 
can goods in South American markets is self-evident in 
its very statement. 

It will also be conceded that in every market in the 
civilized world. the question of price or cost enters very 





largely into the matter of consumption, most especially 
in all markets wherein competition is found. 

It may also be pertinently stated that it has been long 
urged by a large number of American political ecuno- 
mists that many internal causes exist in this country to 
prevent our obtaining that large share of the South 
American trade, which by natural right should come to 
us. We will in this article avoid the Scylla and Charyb 
dis of Free Trade and Protection, and prove that the 
reason of our lack of South American patronage must to 
a large extent be due to external causes. In other 
words the fault is not that of the American manufac- 
turer, but is owing to the unfair, unscrupulous and dis- 
honest competition suffered by our manufacturers in the 
markets of South America. 

It is somewhat of a harsh arraignment to make, but 
the evidence at hand seems to justify the assertion that 
the great trade-mark pirate who commits the must inju- 
rious depredations upon our commerce in South Amer- 
ica, is our good friend the German. Austria and Bel- 
gium help him along, and even the honest John Buil 
will occasionally send out a privateer; but the damning 
fact seems to be proven beyond peradventure, that the 
German is the most skillful adept in the great modern 
art of imitating trade-marks. Not only in Southern 
climes has he plied his craft; but he bas so often stabbed 
John Bull in the very home of the latter, that John 
passed his celebrated Merchandise Marks Act, as we ver- 
ily believe, for the more especial benefit of his Teutonic 
ally, whose methods were far from being tonic in any 
known commercial sense of the word. 

In February, 1887, two deputations from Sheffield, 
England, waited on the Board of Trade at London, and 
demanded stringent protective legislation against the 
frauds the Sheffield cutlers had been compelled to suf- 
fer fora longtime. They declare that Solingen roods 
were being imported into England from Germany 
marked “steel” and ‘‘cast steel,” which were run metal, 
or ia other words a ‘“‘steal,” but not true steel. 

It was proven that German manufacturers had had 
the boldness of making ‘‘Rogers Cutlery” Sheffield 
mark, for the American, South American and East Indian 
Trade. The celebrated English‘: Cubtis” and ‘*Marvey” 
was being counterfeited under the close marks of ‘‘Cur- 
tis and Harvey.” 

Tne London Times in August, 1887, called attention to 
these facts and showed how many lines of English trade 
suffered from this unfair German competition 

Having illustrated the penchant of the German to 
cruise in forbidden waters close at hume, we will siab- 
mit the official evidence furnished by some of our Con- 
suls stationed at South American points, which gocs far 
to sustain the broad charge hereinbefore made. 

In the report made in 1887, to our Department of 
State, Consul de Prere at, San Salvador, states substan- 
tially as follows: 

“ Products of American toil, skill and industry are sup- 
planted in Salvadé6r, and it is supposed everywhere in Cen- 
tral America by base imitations. Iron machetes are sub- 
stituted for those of steel as manufactured in New York 
and Connecticut. The trade-marks of American artisans 
are stamped or imprinted on the worthless German imple- 
ments, and at least 50,000 machctes are annually sold in 
San Salvador alone, at the average price of $3.50 a piece. 

** American sheetings, muslins and calicoes are driven 
out of the Central American markets by goods bearing the 
brands and trade-marks of the best American mills. These 
worthless German goods are made of East India and 
Egyptian cheap, short staple cotton, and are utterly value- 
less. Perhaps the poorest beverage I ever imbibed was 
German claret sold here and bearing the trade-mark of the 
best wine grower of California. Beautiful bottles bearing 
on their exteriors pretty labels of the great beer distilleries 
of St. Louis, Philadelphia and Milwaukee are full of foul 
decoctions brewed in Germany. Perhaps the deadliest of all 
these beverages is the ‘Kentucky Whisky,’ so labeled, but 
distilled in Germany. I have seen Colts and Remington 
repeaters sold here that were never in the United States. 
I was told that these were products of that forgotten ‘ Bir- 
mingham,’ of England, but these illiterate, untroubled na- 
tives demand the cheapest goods. Cast-iron sewing-ma- 
chines, axes and beverages are supplied by Germany.” 

This evidence, tinged tho it is by a slight vein of what 
a celebrated American humorist would term ‘*sarcasm,” 
is nevertheless straight to the point. 

It was confirmed to me personally by a gentleman 
whom I met in London last summer, and who has 
charge of the affairs of a large English company in Cen- 
tral America. He was an Englishman, and bewailed 
the fact that the Germans, with their cheap imitation 
goods, were driving good, honest, British goods out of 
the Central American market. Asa patriotic American 
I mentally exclaimed at the time, *‘ A plague on both 
your houses.” 

To show the dominant spirit of Germany in the mat- 
ter of trade-marks, the action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rouen and St. Quentin lodged with the French 
Minister of Commerce is significant. 

The Chamber protested against the action of the Inter- 
national Trade-mark Conference held at Rome, in April, 
1886, on the ground that the preponderating influence of 
Germany had secured the adoption of a paragraph pro 
viding that ‘‘ the intention sball not be considered fraud- 
ulent when it shall be proved that the name affixed on 
imported products is placed there with the consent of the 
manufacturer concerned.” The Chamber contended 








that this clause would enable a German firm having in 
France a more or less fictitious partner, to int 
German goods into the French market under a Freneh 
mark and as of French production. 

So England is not alone in her complaints against 
these practices. 

In a recent report made to our State Department 
our Consul L. G. Bennington at Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, a long chapter is devoted to an examination of 
the practice becoming quite prevalentin Brazil ang else. 
where in South America of falsifying the trade Marks of 
certain well-known and popular articies of foreign map. 
ufacture. 

Our Consul says: 

“The trade-mark Indian head of a certain brown Cotton 
is extensively imitated. I am informed by a thoroughly re. 
liable English merchant of this city that a certain dealer jp 
Pelotas has a stencil plate made the exact imitation of the 
genuine Iudian head, with which he puts the mark of an: 
grade of brown cotton he sees proper, or that suits the pur. 
pose of his trade, no difference where the cotton was manu- 
factured. This is not only done in Pelotas, but elsewhere 
in the province. 

“When I was in Porto Alegre I came upon a sinall arti. 
cle of American manufacture, which is widely and fayorg. 
bly known, not onlyin the United States, but in foreign 
markets, especially here, called Mason’s shoe blacking, 
This article is so closely imitated by the label on the lid of 
the box as to amount to a complete deception, unless, 
buyer was very well acquainted with the genuine article.” 

On the sale of American manufactures, the Consul 
continues as follows: 

“The chief of American goods sold in Porto Alegre are 
kerosene oil, flour, Collins’s axes and some stoves for 
cooking purposes. It is provided by law that each city 
may levy a tax equal to $250 on each commercial traveler 
who sells goods by sample. This is not only an unwise and 
obstructive policy for these people to follow, but results 
in a complete evasion of the law by the salesman sending 
his samples from city to city, addressed to some merchant, 
who takes charge of them, has them opened in his place of 
business, and for the time the commercial traveler is suy- 
posed to be in the employ of the merchant as a clerk. 
English, German and Portuguese houses do the busines 
very largely of the province, and, of course, push the 
goods made in their respective countries to the very best of 
their ability.”’ 

Enough has been shown in the foregoing brief resume 
of this most important subject to warrant at least the 
following suggestions, namely : 

First. The matter of the protection of the marks of 
commerce against piracy cannot be too strongly brought 
to the attention of the coming Congress. 

Second. The subject herein treated deserves the full- 
est investigation, and our State Department should in- 
struct every American Consul stationed in South Amer- 
ica to investigate carefully the alleged counterfeiting of 
American marks and report thereon. These statistics 
will be found valuable. 

Third. If these official reports shall establish the fact 
that manufacturers of Germany or of other countries 
are engaged in a systematic and wholesale imitation of 
American trade-marks in such foreign countries, our 
Government should certainly act promptly for the pro- 
tection of our American manufacturers, by requesting 
all foreign governments, either where the false goods 
are made, or where they are offered for sale, to suppress 
such illicit traffic. 

The English Merchandise Marks Act, which is being 
honestly enforced by the English Government, has al- 
most completely suppressed such piracies in Great 
Britain: and what the latter country can do for the 
cause of commercial honesty, other countries can do and 
ought to do. 

The subject is one of paramount importance to nearly 
every commercial interest in our country, and with the 
view of directing attention thereto, this communica- 
tion has been prepared, and it will well serve its purpose 
if it tends to arouse our American manufacturers from 
their apparent torpor and seeming indifference to their 
own best interests, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


PROTECTION AND THE NAVY. 





BY THORNTON A. MILLS, PH.D. 


The press has lately called the attention of the public 
to the condition of our mercantile navy. It is generally 
known that we have no foreign carrying trade in com 
parison with that which other nations have to and from 
our ports. There wasatime when the United States. 
through her mercantile navy, was well represented in 
every foreign port in which we had any trade. But of 
late years our ships have been driven from tbe ocea, 
until now our portion of the carrying trade is extremely 
insignificant, even when compared with that which 
some of the smaller nations of Europe have to and from 
our own country. THE INDEPENDENT of February 7th 
had a strong editorial, pointing out and commentiDg 
upon this lamentable state of affairs. The Tribune snortly 
afterward had an account of the revival of ship-building, 
mainly for the coast trade, since the last election made 
plain the decision of the people that our industries 
shall be protected. Other papers bave taken up various 
phases of the subject, and proposed various rem 
for what all unite in agreeing is a very diegraceful 
of affairs, and one that may be fraught with dange™ 
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for our Government in case of a war with some foreign 
maritime power. The case certainly calls for a careful 
consideration and for a wise application of some remedy. 
To that end the facts of the case and their causes must 
be well understood. These facts are that we have 
almost no share in the carrying trade with Europe or 
Asia, that our ships are seldom seen in such foreign 
,and that we have a limited carrying trade with 
Mexico, Central and South America and the West In- 
dies. Besides this we have at least one strong com any 
doing a large business with China, We have, however, 
a monopoly of all the coastwise trade of our own coun- 
and several of the companies doing this business ure 
provided with large, swift and powerful ships, carrying 
large cargoes and fitted sumptuously with all con- 
yeniences and luxuries for passenger travel, Our fail- 
ure to engage iargely in the carrying trade, between 
European and Asiatic ports and those of our own coun- 
ry, has resu'ted in a great decrease of the number of 
ships afloat owned by Americans and manned by Amer- 
ican sailors, and in a corresponding decrease of the 
number of men engaged in the sailor’s occupation. 

While every other department of our national life 
has expanded, this alone has shrunk. And this decay is 
attended with great perils tous asa nation. In case of 
a war which should call for a large navy we have neither 
ships nor men at hand in any sufficient quantity. Every 
other nation that maintains a large merchant marine 
has both supplies to draw upon in case of emergency. 
England has lately entered into contract with some of 
her steamship companies to furnish her ships in case of 
need, and the money she pays them in time of peace 
enables them to compete with us in the carrying trade at 
a great advantage. 

For such a decline in our mercantile navy there must 
bean adequate cause. This cause is found in certain 
1aws, Which were passed in the hope of protecting our 
merchant navy from disastrous competition, but which 
have resulted in transferring all our carrying trade from 
our own vessels to those of other countries, 

These laws, as they relate to foreign trade, forbid the 
American flag to be raised upon any vessel built in a 
foreign land. It was expected that this law would 
stimulate our ship-building interests, and lead American 
companies to engage in the carrying trade with foreign- 
built ships. But it has had the effect of driving all our 
ships out of the foreign trade. Our shipping interests 
are, however, protected to a certain extent by laws 
which forbid any foreign vessel! to trade between our 
own ports. This law has resulted in the increase and 
development of a large fleet engaged in this coast-wise 
trade, while the first law has resulted in driving our 
ships out of the foreign trade. 

The fact that foreign-built vessels cannot be bought 
and owned and run by Americans under our flag and 
the protection of our Government, has not led to the de- 
velopment of an American navy for the foreign trade, 
but to the entire decline of that navy. For the cause of 
this the protectionist will not seek far. The reason is 
the same as that which forbids capital and labor in our 
country to compete on equal terms with the capital and 
labor of the Old World. Our laborers are unwilling to 
work for the low wages, and to live in the miserable 
manner of the laborer abroad, and it is contrary to the 
entire principle and policy of the Government of the 
the United States that he should. Nor is the capitalist 
willing to invest his means for the same rate of interest 
or of profit that capital earns on the other side of the 
water. Itis only just that as labor has a greatly en- 
hanced share of the value of the product in our coun- 
try, that capital should, to a certain extent, share in the 
same prosperity. It must not be forgotten that under 
these conditions the initiation of any branch of manu- 
factures in competition with other countries is out of 
the question. But in process of time the superior skill, 
industry and inventive genius of the American laborer, 
developed under our protective laws, results in the pro- 
duction of the goods at as low a rate as they can be 
made by low-priced labor abroad. Certain of the cot- 
ton, iron and paper industries are notable examples of 
this. The same principles, applied to ship-building, 
would forbid the manufacture of ships during the earlier 
Stages of the industry in this country, under free com- 
Petition with the foreign ship-yards, At the first glance 
it perhaps appears as if the present laws protected our 

thip-yards to the very point of prohibition. This is both 
true and false. It is true as regards the coast trade. 
For in that trade foreign-built ships may not compete 
with us. It is false as regards the foreign trade. The 
only value of any article is in the use to which it may 
be put, No American-made ship can compete in the 
foreiga trade with either a foreign-built or foreign- 
Manned ship. The foreign-made ship represents lower 
Wages of the workmen who made it, a lower rate of 
Profit to the capitalist who built it, and a far lower rate 
Of wages to the officers and seamen who man and sail 
it. Without protection in some form to the foreign 
trade, the present law results in the destruction of both 
the ship-building industries of this country for the 
oreign trade, and in the entire abrogation of that trade 
self by our merchants. 
All parties agree that some remedy must be speedily 
found for this state of things, both in order that the 


dustries may share in the prosperity of our country, and 
that in case of need our Government may have a large 
and powerful fleet of merchant ships to draw upon. It 
is to be noticed here that our ship-building industries 
have so far advanced under the protection given to our 
coast trade that we are able to compete already to a lim- 
ited extent in those cases where the competition is abso- 
lutely free. Our trade to Mexico, Central and South 
America and China is steadily growing in our own ves- 
sels. Even England fails to drive us out of this trade. 
But when we come to our immense English and Euro- 
pean trade, the English ships supplant ours almost en- 
tirely. This is not, however, altogether owing to a per- 
fectly free competition; for England has found it neces- 
sary to subsidize her steamship lines in various ways, to 
enable them to maintain their supremacy in the ocean 
trade. This subsidy is often called by the name of com- 
pensation, being nominally paid for carrying the mails 
or for the privilege of using the vessels in time of war if 
needed. But in either case the large amounts paid have 
the direct effect of a subsidy, and to a great extent such 
appropriations are subsidies pure and simple. 

It is very significant to American interests, at this 
point, to notice that we have attained a degree of effi- 
ciency in our ship-building which has made it necessary 
already for England to begin to protect her ships against 
our competition. 

What then shall the United States do to remedy this 
state of things? Various answers are given. 

Among the first of these proposed sclutions, is the re- 
peal of the law forbidding the purchase and sailing of 
foreign-made ships under our flag. It is said that this 
law has driven us off the seas and that its repeal woull 
restore to us that trade. It is probably true that the re- 
peal of this law would restore our carrying trade, at 
least to a very great degree. But if the repeal applied 
to all classes of trade it would close at once every large 
ship-yard in our country. If the repeal only applied to 
ships intended for the foreign trade it would not inter- 
fere to so great an extent with our ship-building inter- 
ests, but it would not advance those interests an iota, 
and it would be almost impossible to enforce such a law, 
as some method would be found of evading it and of 
transferring to the coast trade the cheaper foreign- built 
ships. If the theory of protection for American indus- 
tries can find no remedy better for the protection of 
commerce than the destruction of a manufacturing in- 
dustry, it certainly fails at a vital point. It is true that 
the present solution of the matter is still worse than the 
repeal of the law would be, as to-day we have neither 
the manufacture of ships for the foreign trade, nor the 
use of any ships in that trade. 


with the repeal of the law some form of subsidy. This 
subsidy may be direct, and consist in the payment of a 
sum of money to companies running American made 
and manned ships in the foreign trade, or it may be in- 
direct, and consist in excessive compensation for the 
work of carrying the mails, or for the privilege of using 
the ships in case of need for government purposes. But 
the fact that, as far as the compensation is excessive, it 
is nothing more nor less than subsidy pure and simple 
should not be overlooked. The great objection to this 
form of protection for our commerce is that all forms 
of bounty are contrary to the American system of pro- 
tection. This form is better than none. And the Post- 
master-General, who a few years ago practically de- 
stroyed a Brazilian steamship company in this country, 
by refusing them an advantageous contract for carrying 
the mails, and committed the mails instead to tramp 
steamers as freight, was, like every free-trader, guilty 
of a direct blow at American ‘industry. While much 
can be said in favor of this form of protection, especially 
as compared with the present state of affairs, it is open 
to all the objections that can be urged against the 
bounty system, opening doors for bribery, partiality and 
cheating. 

The true solution of this question is in the application 
of the American principle of protection, as it is applied 
to all our industries. This is the principle of the tariff, 
modified only as demanded by the peculiar exigencies 
of the case. The difference between a foreign-made 
ship and a foreign-made suit of clothes, when both are 
offered for sale in this market, is that the suit of clothes 
is to be used here, and whether it is bought abroad by 
the wearer, or is bought in this country after importa- 
tion, it should pay its import tax at the Custom-house. 
The ship, however, is to be used, not in this country, 
but in trading from this country to others. A tariff 
tax upon its sale would not protect it from the competi- 
tion of other foreign-made ships manned by crews at 
lower wages, which should trade between the same 
ports. The solu ion must provide for this difference. 
The tariff must lie upon the foreign-built ship which is 
sold to Americans to be sailed under the American flag. 
We do not need prohibition, as we have it now, of the 
ownership by Americans of all foreign-made ships. We 
do, however, need a tariff upon such ships which shall 
protect the American maker and working-man in their 
manufacture of ships. This provides protection against 
the cheap capital and labor of the old countries. But it 
does not give any protection against competition with 
ships manned by foreign officers and seamen at a lower 
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Another remedy, and a more hopeful one, is to unite }- 


be afforded by a tariff to be placed upon a foreign built 

and manned ship sailing under a foreign flag every time 

she enters our ports, and must be of such an amount as 

to make it possible and profitable for American ships to 

be sailed by American seamen. 

If, for instance, the pay-roll of a foreign ship is $500 

per voyage less than the pay-roll ofan American ship of 

the same tonnage, the foreign company can afford to 

carry its cargo for $500 less than the American company 
can do, and that meansthe American company can get 
no freight. If now atax of $500 is levied on the ship 
every time that she arrives laden in our ports, then the 
foreign company will have to ask for freight on their 
cargo the same amount that the American company 
must do. The rate of protection to be given to ships of 
other nations, of various tonnage, should combine pro- 
tection against the lower rate of wages, and also against 
any form of subsidy that the fureign government should 
make to its ships. 

Protection which was thus laid upon the freight 
charges would act also to a limited extent as a protec- 
te: tion against the foreign-made cargo itself, and would 
thus absolutely protect the carrying trade, and would 
add a degree of protection to the industries that manu- 
factured goods similar to the imported cargoes. The 
present form of protecting only the manufactured goods 
destroys the carrying trade, while protection tothe car- 
rying trade would aid the manufactures also. 

The great argument in favor of this solution of the 
question is that it is in exact harmony with the American 
theory and practice of protection. There can be no 
doubt that the great developwent which has attended 
so many branches of our manufacturing industries 
under protection would also attend the ship-building 
industries and the carrying trade when protected in the 
same way. What we have proved thoroughly and found 
the secret of prosperity in every other line, there can be 
no reason for denying to the maritime industries. 

The adoption of this policy will ultimately result, as in 
other cases, in the development of industries that will 
need no protection, but that will eventually compete 
with the similar industries of other nations upon equal 
terms. Such bas uniformly been the tendency in all 
our protected industries, and such has already been the 
result in several of them. 

That such a development of our ship building and 
commercial interests would be rapid is indicated by the 
amount of carrying business we now do with other 
American nations and with China, 

It is surely worth a thorough trial. 

ASBURY, N.J. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


BY ANDREW LANG, 








SAINTE BEUVE says somewhere that it is impossible to 
speak of ‘‘ Tne German Classics.” Perhaps he would not 
have allowed us to talk of ths Americar. classics. Ameri- 
can literature is too nearly contemporary. Time has not 
tried it. But if America possesses a classic author (and 
I am not denying that she may have several) that author 
isdecidedly Hawthorne. His renown is unimpeached; his 
greatness is probably permanent, because he is at once 
such an original and personal genius, and such a judi- 
cious and determined artist. 

Hawthorne did not set himself to ‘‘compete with 
life.” He did not make the effort—the proverbially 
tedious ¢ffort—to say everything. To his mind, fiction 
was nota mirror of commonplace minds, and he was 
not the analyst of the minutest among their ordinary 
emotions. Nor did he make a moral, or social, or politi- 
cal purpose the end and aim of his art. Moral, as many 
of his pieces naturally are, we cannot call them didac- 
tic. Hedid not expect, nor intend, to better people by 
them. He drew the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale without 
hoping that his awful example would persuade readers 
to *‘ make a clean breast” of their iniquities and their 
secrets. Jt was the moral situation that interested him, 
not the edifying effect of his picture of that situation 
upon the minds of novel-readers. He set himself to 
write romance, with a definite idea of what romance-writ- 
ing should be; “*to dream strange things, and make 
them both look like truth.” Nothing can be more re- 
mote from the modern system of reporting common- 
place things in the hope that they will read like truth, 
As all painters must do, according to good traditions, he 
selected a subject, and then placed ic in a deliberately 
arranged light—not in the full glare of the noonday sun, 
and in the disturbances of wind, and weather, and cloud. 
Moonshine filling a tamiliar chamber, and making it 
unfamiliar, moonshine mixcd with the *‘ faint ruddiness 
on walls and ceiling” of fire, was the light, or a clear 
burr twilight was the light by which he chose to work. 
So he tells us in the preface to ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” 
The room could be filled with the ghosts of old dwellers 
in it; faint, yet distinct, all the life that had passed 
through it came back, and spoke with him, and inspired 
him. He fixed his eyes on these figures, tangled in some 
rare knot of fate and of desire; these he painted, not 
attending much to the bustle of existence that surround- 
ed them, not permitting superfluous elements to mingle 
with them, and to distract him. 

The method of Hawthorne can be more easily traced 
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brilliant passages and disconnected trains of thought 
are explained when we remember chat, ‘ paper-sparing,” 
as he says, he wrote two, or four, or six couplets on odd, 
stray bits of casual writing material. These he had to 
join together, somehow, and between his ‘‘ Orient 
Pearls at Random Strung,” there is occasionally ‘* too 
much string,” as Dickens once said on another oppor- 
tunity. Hawthorne’s method is revealed in his pub- 
lished note-books. In these he jotted the germ of an 
idea, the first notion of a singular, perhaps supernatural 
moral situation. Many of these he never used at all, on 
others he would dream and dream, till the persons in 
the situations became characters, and the thing was 
evolved into a story. Then he may have invented such 
a problem as this: ‘ The effect of a great, sudden sin, 
on a simple and joyous nature,” and thence came all the 
substance of *‘ The Marble Faun” (‘* Transformation”). 
Much of that story is padding and superfluous; but the 
original and germinal idea would naturally divide itself 
into another, as the protozoa reproduce themselves. 
That other idea was the effect of nearness to the great 
crime ona pure and spotless nature, hence the charac- 
ter of Hilda, In the preface to ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” 
Hawthorne shows us how he tried, by reflection and 
dream, to warm the vague persons of the first mere 
notion or hint into such life 4s characters in romance 
inherit. While he was in the Civil Service of his coun- 
try, in the custom-house at Salem, he could not do this; 
he needed freedom. He was dismissed by political op- 
ponents from office, and instantly he was himself again, 
and wrote his most popular and, perhaps, his best book. 
Tne evolution of his work was from the prime notion 
(which he confessed that he loved best when ‘‘ strange”) 
to the short story, and, thence, to the full and rounded 
novel. All his work was leisurely. All his language 
was picked, tho not with affectation. He did not strive 
to make a style out of the use of odd words, nor of 
familiar words in odd places. Almost always he looked 
for ‘‘a kind of spiritual medium, seen through which” 
his romances, like the Old Manse in which he dwelt 
**had not quite the aspect of belonging to the material 
world.” 

The spiritual medium which he liked he was partly 
born into, and partly he created it. The child of a race 
which came from Eagland, robust and Puritanic, he had 
in his veins the bluod of judges—of those judges who 
burned witches and persecuted Quakers. His fancy is 
as much influenced by the old fanciful traditions of 
providences, of witchcraft, of haunting Indian magic 
as Scott's is influenced by legends of foray and feud, of 
ballad, and song,and old wives’ tales, and records of 
conspiracies, fire-raisings, tragic love adventures, and 
Border wars. Like Scott, Hawthorne lived in phantasy 
—in phantasy which returned to the romantic past, 
wherein his ancestors had been notable men. It isa 
commonplace, but an inevitable commonplace, to add 
that he was filled with the idea of heredity, with the be- 
lief that we are only new combinations of our fathers 
that were before us. This has been made into a kind 
of pseudo-scientific doctrine by M. Zola. Hawthorne 
treated it with a more delicate and a serener art in ‘* The 
House of the Seven Gables.” 

It is curious to mark Hawthorne’s attempts to break 
away from himself—from the man that heredity, and 
circumstance, and the divine gift of genius nad made 
him. He naturally ‘‘ haunts the moldering lodges of the 
past”; but when he came to England (where such lodges 
are abundant) he was ill-pleased and cross grained. He 
knew that a long past, with mysteries, dark places, 
malisons, curses, historic wrongs, was the proper atmos- 
phere of his art; but a kind of conscientious desire to be 
something other than himself—something more ordinary 
and popular—made him thank Heaven that his chosen 
atmosphere was rare in his native land. He grumbled 
at it when he was in the midst of it; he grumbled in 
England; and how he grumbledin Rome. He permitted 
the American Eagle to make her nest in his bosom, 
** with the customary infirmity of temper that charac- 
terizes this unhappy fowl,” as he says in his essay, ‘‘The 
Custom House.” ‘* The general tiuculency of her atti- 
tude” seems to ‘‘ threaten mischief to the inoffensive 
community” of Europe, and especially of England and 
Italy. Perhaps Hawthorne traveled too late, when his 
habits were too much fixed. It does not become Eng- 
lishmen to be angry because a voyager is annoyed at 
not finding everything familiar and customary in lands 
which he only visits because they are strange. This 
is an inconsistency to which Enylish travelers 
are particularly prone. But it is, in Hawthorne's 
case, perhaps, another instance of his conscientious at- 
tempts to be, what he was not, very much like other peo- 
ple. His unexpected explosions of Puritanism, perhaps, 
are caused by the same dread of being too much himself, 
He speaks of ‘‘ the squeamish love of the Beautiful,” as 
if the love of the Beautiful were something unworthy of 
an able bodied citizen. In some arts, as in painting and 
sculpture, his taste was very far from being at home, 
as his Italian journals especially prove. In short, he was 
an artist in a community for long most inartistic. He 
could not do what many of us find very difficult—he 
could not take beauty with gladness as it comes, neither 
shrinking from it 1s immoral, nor getting girlishly drunk 
upon it, in the esthetic fashion, and screaming over it 
in an intoxication of surprise, His tendency was to be 





rather shy and afraid of Beauty, asa pleasant but not 
immaculately respectable acquaintance. Or, perhaps, 
he was merely deferring to Anglo-Saxon public opinions. 
Possibly he was trying to wean himself from himself, 
and from his own genius, when he consorted with odd 
amateur socialists in farm-work, and when he mixed, 
at Concord, with the ‘‘queer, strangely-dressed, oddly- 
behaved mortals, most of whom took upon themselves 
to be important agents of the world’s destiny, yet were 
simple bores of a very intense water.” They haunted 
Mr. Emerson as they haunted Shelley, and Hawthorne 
had to see much of them. But they neither made a con- 
vert of him, nor irritated him into resentment. His 
long-enduring kindness to the unfortunate Miss Delia 
Bacon, an earlv believer in the nonsense about Bacon 
and Shakespeare, was a model of manly and generous 
conduct. He was, indeed, an admirable character, and 
bis goodness had the bloom on it of a courteous and 
kindly nature that loved the Muses. But, as one has 
ventured to hint, the development of his genius and 
taste was hampered now and then, apparently by a de- 
sire to put himself on the level of the general public, and 
of their ideas. This, at least, is how one explains to 
one’s self various remarks in his prefaces, journals, and 
note-books. And this may acccunt for the moral alle- 
gories which too weirdly haunt some of his short, early 
pieces. Edgar Poe, in a passage full of very honest and 
well-chosen praize, found fault with the allegorical 
business. Mr. Hutton, from whose ‘‘Literary Essays,” 
{ borrow Poe’s opinion, says Poe *‘ boldly asserted that 
the conspicuously ideal scaffoldings of Hawthorne’s 
stories were but the monstrous fruits of the bad 
transcendental atmosphere which he breathed so long.” 
But I hope this way of putting it is not Poe’s. ‘Ideal 
scaffoldings” are odd enough, but when scaffoldings 
turn out to be ‘‘fruits” of an ‘‘atmosphere,” and mon- 
strous fruits of a ‘bad transcendental atmosphere,” the 
brain reels in the fumes of mixed metaphors. ‘Let him 
mend his pen,” cried Poe, ‘get a bottle of visible ink, 
come out from the Old Manse, cut Mr. Alcott,” and, in 
fact, write about things less impalpable, as Mr. Mallock’s 
heroine perferred to be loved, ‘‘in a more human sort 
of way.” 

Hawthorne’s way was never too ruddily and robustly 
human. Perhaps, even in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” we 
feel too distinctly that certain characters are moral con- 
ceptions, not warmed and wakened out of the allegori- 
cal into the real. The personsin an allegory may be 
real enough, as Bunyan has proved by examples. But 
that culpable clergyman, Mr. Arthur Dimmesdale, with 
his large, white brow, his melancholy eyes, his hand on 
his heart, and his general resemblance to the High 
Church curate in Mr, Thackeray’s ‘‘ Our Street’’—is he 
real? To me he seems very unworthy to be Hester’s 
lover, for she is a beautiful woman of flesh and blood. 
Mr. Dimmesdale was not only immoral; he was un- 
sportsmanlike. He had no more pluck than a church 
mouse. His miserable passion was degraded by its brev- 
ity; how could he see this woman’s disgrace for seven 
long years, and never pluck up heart either to share her 
shame or peccare fortiter? He is a lay figure, very 
cleverly but somewhat conventionally made and painted. 
The vengeful busband of Hester, Roger Chillingworth, 
1s a Mr. Casaubon stung into jealous anger. But his at- 
titude, watching ever by Dimmesdale, tormenting him, 
and yet, in his confidence, ever unsuspected, reminds 
one of a conception dear to Dickens. He uses it in 
‘‘David Copperfield,” where Mr. Micawber (of all peo- 
ple!) plays this trick on Uriah Heep; he uses it in 
**Hunted Down”; he was about using it in ** Edwin 
Drood”; he used it (old Martin and Pecksniff) in ‘* Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit.” The person of Roger Chillingworth 
and his conduct are a litule too melodramatic for Haw- 
thorne’s genius. In Dickens’s mannuer,too, is Hawthorne’s 
long, sarcastic address to Judge Pyncheon (in ‘** The 
House of the Seven Gables’) as the judge sits dead in 
his chair, with his watch ticking in his hand. Occasion- 
ally a chance remark reminds one of Dickens; this, for 
example (he is talking of large, black old books of di- 
vinity, and of their successors, tiny books, Elzevirs per- 
haps): ‘‘ These little old volumes impressed me as if 
they had been intended for very large ones, but had 
been unfortunately blighted at an early stage of their 
growth.” This might almost deceive the elect asa piece 
of the true Boz, Their widely different talents did 
really interest each other, where the perverse, the gro- 
tesque and the terrible dwell. 

To myself ‘** Foe House of the Seven Gables” has al- 
ways appeared the most beautiful and attractive of 
Hawthorne’s novels, He actually gives us a love story 
and condescends to a pretty heroine. ‘The curse of 
‘*Maule’s Blood” is a good old romantic idea, terribly 
handled. There is more of lightness and of a cobwebby, 
dusty humor in Hepzibah Pyncheon, the decayed lady 
shopkeeper, than Hawthorne commonly cares to display. 
Do you care for the ‘ first lover,” the Paotographer’s 
Young Man? It may be conventional prejudice, but I 
seem to see him going about on a tricycle, and I don’t 
think him the right person for Phoebe. Perhaps it is 
really the beautiful, gentle, oppressed Clifford who 
haunts one’s memory most. a kind of tragic and thwarted 
Harold Skimpole. ‘* How pleasant, how delightful,” he 
murmured, but not as if addressing any one. ** Will it 
last? How balmy the atmosphere through that open 
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window! An open window! How beautify] that ple, 
of sunshine. Those flowers, how very fragrant! 
young girl’s face, how cheerful, how blooming, 4 
with the-dew on it, and sunbeams in the dew 
...” This may sound like an unkind criticism of Clit. 
ford’s character and place in the story—it ig only g 
chance note of a chance resemblance. Indeed, it may be 
that Hawthorne himself was aware of the resemblance: 
‘An individual of Clifford’s character,” he : 
‘*can always be pricked more acutely through hig Benge 
of the beautiful and harmonious than through hig heart,” 
And he suggests that if Clifford had not been go long in 
prison, his esthetic zeal ‘‘ might have eaten out or file 
away hisaffections.” This was what befell Harold Skim. 
pole—tho *‘ in prison often ’—at Coavinses! The J 
Pyncheon of the tale is also a masterly study of sway. 
gering, black-hearted respectability; and then, in addi. 
tion to all the poetry of his style and the charm of his 
haunted air, Hawthorne favors us with a brave coneln. 
sion of the good sort, the old sort. They come into 
money, they marry, they are happy ever after, This ig 
doing things handsomely, tho some of our modern oy. 
elists think him coarse and degrading. Hawthorne gig 
not think so, and they are not exactly better artists than 
Hawthorne. 

Yet he, too, had his economies, which we resent, | 
do not mean his not telling us what it was that Roger 
Chillingworth saw on Arthur Dimmesdale’s bare breast, 
To leave that vague is quite legitimate. But what had 
Miriam an the specter of the Catacombs done? Wh 
was the specter? What did he want? To have told aij 
this would have been better than to fill the novel with 
padding about Rome, sculpture, the ethics of art, ang 
matter approved of by Mr. Horsley and the British 
matron. As the silly saying runs, ‘‘ the people has 
right to know” about Miriam and her ghostly foe, But 
the “‘ Marble Faun” is not of Hawthorne’s best period, 
beautiful as are a hundred passages in the tale. 

Beautiful passages are as common in his prose as gold 
in the richest quartz. How excellent are his words o 
the first faint but certain breath of autumn in the air, 
felt, perhaps, early in July: ‘“‘ And then came Autumn, 
with his immense burthen of apples, dropping them cop. 
tinually from his overladen shoulders as he trudged 
along.” Keats might have written so of autumn in the 
orchards—if Keats had been writing prose, 

There are geniuses more sunny, large and glad than 
Hawthorne’s, none more original, more surefooted, in 
his own clear realm of moonlight. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FROM THE TOPS OF THE ROCKIES. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








MonTANA is and must remain till her glorious grass-set 
mountains change color, the tawny lion of the North. 
Looking out and up toward Canada as you climb and 
climb for the summit, you see such a riot of color, such 
a continuity of mountain set on mountain! All gras 
set, mind you, and pine set; simply a park, pushed up 
into the heavens, banked up against the borders of Can- 
ada. And all cast on such a colossal scale! 

There are cattle among vhe pines along the little brooks 
that come traveling down from out the clouds toward 
Canada; there are sheep all along as far as you can see; 
always a shepherd, with dogs. For here the big buffalo 
wolf as well as the coyote abound. Some herders have 
as many as five thousand sheep; but a cattle king at my 
side tells me that half that number is all that any one 
man can safely keep from the wolves that constantly lie 
in wait. There is constant enmity between the cattle 
men and sheep men. ‘‘ Montana is being ruined,” says 
the cattle king. 

‘* Why, what is the matter ?” 

** Sheepéd!” 

Instead of telling me that the glorious Grampian hills 
on which Norval’s sire feeds his fleecy flocks, are being 
denuded of native verdure by these innumerable wooly 
folds, the great cattle king and the king of laconics sim 
ply says: *‘ Sheepéd.” 

Two tremendous engines groan with their work here— 
as when we crossed the Oregon Sierras—and here also is 
a tunnel; not a notably long one, but enough to tell you 
that these lofty pasture-lands are not quite so smooth 
and level as they look. 

Down, down, down! You twist and turn and cork 
screw around mountains that have been half wasbed 
away by the hydraulics of former gold-hunters. Hun- 
dreds of deserted old cabins, covered with earth, dust 
and ashes on their heads as they stoop under the weight 
of years, dot the roadsides and mountain-tops. All the 
way, up and down, to right and to left, you see sh 
and tunnels, with tons and hundreds of tons of quartz— 
white quartz and yellow quartz—at their mouths. 
miner is not nearly done with Montana yet. i 

Ip an incredibly short time we cross the Mi:sout 
River. He is striking out direct for Canada, with all 
the yellow dust of both his banks. 

“TI should like to know how the country looks be 
tween here and Canada; a wilderness, I reckon, 
wild animals and impenetrable woods.” 

The cattle king unhooked his left leg from the corner 
of a seat before us and set it down on the floor of the 


: Car with emphasis. 
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«fil give you a pointer, young man,” he began al- 
most savagely. “* This country is settled up from here 
to Canada, and for hundreds of miles further on; and 
it is settled up on the other side of this road from here 
to Salt Lake, and from Salt Lake on down to Mexico. 
Yes, sir! You can get on a horse and ride from here 
to Mexico and put up ata house every night; same way 
to the north, sir. Will you go with me out to my 
ranch? Only forty miles out; carriage waiting for me 
at the next station. Come; will send you back in the 
morning, if you like.” 

AndI went. The country I found to be much the 
same as that we had crossed in the cars; the same old, 
majestic, grassy hills; only not so badly ‘sheepéd.” 
The same herds of cattle; scattering pines, pleasant 
prooks; birds innumerable, wild berries, wild flowers; 
the wild roses were in full bloom and the banks of some 
streams were red; the air redolent of wild roses. 

At this home, forty miles from the railroad and 
almost on the top of the Rocky Mountains, I found not 
only comfort but culture of a high order. This man 
had gone to France, Scotland, Jersey, Germany, for 
his cattle and horses. He has none other than the finest 
stock to be found in the world. And he assured me 
that there are plenty of other men not only in Montana 
put in adjoining countries who have even better stock 
ranches than his. 

This little side excursion taught me more than I can 
nowrecord. Enough to say that I now see how it is that 
Montana is taking the prize for stock horses all over the 
world, and winning the gold cup even from Kentucky 
with her ** Spokane.” 

Half a day on down the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, through grassy valleys, too cold for much 
else, over willow-lined creeks, under great basalt and 
granite and sandstone bluffs, and we pull up at Living- 
stone. Here nearly everybody gets out to take the sixty 
wile railroad to the-ten-mile stage line that lands you 
in the great National Yellowstone Park. 

“ What is the fare for the round trip?” I ask of the 
red-headed runner for the Yellowstone railroad and 
stage line. 

“Forty dollars and five days.” 

It sounded a little too much like ‘‘ ten days or twenty 
dollars,” which I used to hear when trying to practice 
law in the police court of San Francisco as a briefless 
lawyer; and I didn’t like it. 

But my dislike was not shared by others at all. A 
large party from Alaska, a big crowd of big English 
noblemen, besides a crowd of commoners, like myself, all 
hastily paid their money and took seats in the crowded 
cars for the National Park. 

As for myself I hired a horse, telegraphed ahead to a 
half-way station for a fresh animal to be beld in wait- 
ing; and at eleven A.M., without arms or equipments, I 
swung in the saddle and set off at a hard gallop for ‘ the 
greatest show on earth.” 

It was a rather reckless undertaking, for I did not 
know the road; storms were brewing; rivers to cross; 
bad bridges; lots of things, indeed, rose up before me as 
I plunged on ten, twenty, thirty miles, and began to 
grow weary, thirsty. Then the sun was so hot that the 
rain falling from a sudden thunder-storm almost blis- 
tered my hands, so hot were the first great drops. 

But it would be a digression from the line of these 
letters to continue this, and a description of the Yellow- 
stone Park must be left tillanother time. Suffice it to say 
now that I got there in one day, by using three horses, 
the third horse having been made necessary by my mis- 
taking a lumber road, and thus losing fifteen miles. I 
spent one day in being driven about the Park; and then 
l rode back in one day, thus ‘‘ doing” the National Park 
in grand style in three days. My entire expenses 
amounted to $28.50 only, thus making a saving of two 
days and about one-third the money cost. 

But the satisfaction of having done that which the 
management, and every one else along the road, told 
me could not be done was the best of it all. I simply 
demonstrated that a man, without guide, arms or 
‘quipments of any kind, can get off the train, hire a 
horse and ride to the National Park, hunt and fish by 
the way, study Nature and enjoy himself with impunity 
and with perfect security, and so ride back again and 
ask no odds of any one. 

Now mind you, I find no fault with the ‘‘ manage- 
ment” of the great National Park. No doubt it is worth 
all the money you have to pay. The focd is good at 
their hotels; so are the beds—I tried both. But I was 
always a sort of square peg that refused to fit into any 
round hole that any red-headed fellow tried to force 
me into; and so it fell out that I rode into the Yellow- 
Stone and rode out again in my own way. 

I ought to mention, however, that the sixty-mile 
drive which a friend gave me inside the Park is not 

Counted in my bill of costs. This, I am free to admit, 

had I been called upon to pay for it, would alone have 

been a heavy matter. Besides, I am bound to add, few 
men have been born and bred to the saddle as I have 
been; so that few could take such a ride with comfort. 

Perhaps the advisable thing would be for several parties 

t© pool in together, hire not only horses but a pack- 
horse, cook, and so on; and so hunt and fish, travel or 
“Test, as you will to and back again. I paid from two to 


being in tremendous haste. 
be had at one dollar per day for such atrip as I have 
intimated. But to go ahead: 


Yellowstone River for hundreds of miles on my return 
to the train. 


forget their splendor as our faces continued to the east. 
The old-gold color of the huge hills began to fade away. 
Sage-brush and sand and sand and sage-brush! The weary, 
dreary levels of the Plains began to fret the horizon to 
left and to right and before as far as eye could travel. 


boy—that it is the Yellowstone that makes the Missouri 
so turbid. The fact is the Yellowstone is like glass for 
the first few hundred miles. 
is not on this continent. 
Cathedral Hills—miscalled the*‘ The Bad Lands” by cow- 
boys—the waters of the Big Horn River come tearing in 
from the south, washing down sand and soapstone, and 
ashes and alkali. 
uncompleted world and empties its chips and débris 


River pours a pulverized desert in; and from that joint 


But plenty of horses are to 


We dropped right down by the sandstone banks of the 


The grand old leonine mountains of Montana began to 


Weare taught in school-hbooks—or were when I was a 


Such another trout stream 
But as you descend toward the 


The Big Horn River is as vast as an 


into the Yellowstone. A little further on and Powder 
on the Yellowstone is yellow indeed. 

Custer City is here; then the Rosebud Agency, both 
dreary plains, without prospect or promise of any sort. 
I got off and put in two days in the most profitless 
way possible. My purpose was to get at the secret and 
bottom of Sitting Bull’s life and powerful influence with 
his people; for the old hero is said to be seriously ill now. 
The Indians are sullen; and the agents, narrow-headed 
politicians and of course suspicious as a rule, are to be 
avoided rather than consuJted in cases of this kind. I 
employed an Indian and his two ponies; and we rode 
and rode and rode, till the sun was so intolerably hot 
that, for the first timein my life in any enterprise so far 
as [ remember, I ordered a retreat. My first purpose, 
of course, was to see the country. My second purpose 
was to see the battle-field where Custer, my dear friend, 
fell. A third and deepest plan was in some kindly 
to fashion get down into some subterranean passage of 
my Indian’s heart and find thus some secret route to the 
bosom of Sitting Bull. 

Well, the country was surely not worth fighting for. 
Out of it all I could only gather this one thought: that 
the land here and for hundreds of miles about is so dis- 
mal and so desolate, so devoid of beauty or possible 
utility that the savages of the Plains chose it as their 
last retreat, with the vain hope that the desolation, 
the hot sand and sun, the dirty wavers and the drear 
wastes would defend them in their final extremity as 
they could not hope to defend themselves. 

This, I think, was their thought when they sat down 
here, housed in desolation, when Custer found them, 
and fell in battle ‘‘ with all his kindred at his side.” 

As for my second purpose, it was quite as fruitless. 
The Indian would not respond one word to any one of 
my dialects, learned from tribes in the sunset world; 
but insisted on saying what little he had to say in Eng- 
lish monosyllables, And as for learning anything worth 
telling about the old prophet, Sitting Bull, all effort, as 
| said before, was a blank failure. 

** Miles City !” 

The brakeman who shouted this down into our migra- 
tory tunnel, known as the ‘' dining-car,” was not at all 
dusty now. And as I came out through the cars to get a 
platform view of the city that bears the name of a valued 
friend of mine, I saw the wisp-broom in nimble hands on 
every side. Ah! how much in little here. 

I knew from the wisp-brooms that there were women 
in Miles City; that they were neat women, and pretty 
women too, and good as gold, or they would not be so 
greatly respected. I borrowed a wisp-broom and went 
to work on myself, weary as I was from my Yellow- 
stone ride and from my search for Custer’s old baitle- 
ground. 

Miles City is building. It is already a big place; most- 
ly built of brick. A big, broad, muddy river to the 
north; brown and white sandstone bluff, left and right 
a mile or two back; and then the buffalo-grass indefi- 
nitely, for hundreds of miles I reckon; but no buffalo 
now. At one place I saw a heap of buffalo heads, gath- 
ered up and laid by the road side by bone gatherers, to 
lie there till a heap big enough to stop a freight-car can 

be collected, 

Have I spoken lightly of the dining-car on the North- 
ern Pacific? If so it was not intended. The fact is the 
road has perfected this luxury at last. Whether it is 
because there is less dust and heat by this road than any 
other one which I ever traveled, or simply because the 
caterers know their duty, is not an important question at 
all. Ican only say that I have never missed taking my 
meals on the car from Portland to this place and hope 
not to miss this Juxury from here to Duluth. The 
broiled chickens and the fresh trout, to be had at every 
station almost from one end of the Northern Pacific to 
the other, make the breakfasts especially fine. 

As we near the Dakota line the Cathedral Hills, the 
cow-buys’ ‘ Bad Lands,” break up and disappear under 
low and undulating hills of verdant grass. 

These Cathedral Hi'ls are cities; cities of the most pic- 
turesque color and original architecture on earth. No 





ive dollars per day for horses, as [ could catch them, 


= 


of rainbows inclay. No architect lives but could find 
advancement by contemplating these original edifices of 
the Architect, 

And may I indulge an idea of mine which has been 
with me since boyhood? When the Spaniard came with 
cathedral and holy shrine emblazoned on his gaudy 
banners and implements of battle, the Indians saw these 
and said to the Spaniard: ‘‘We have a place like this far 
away up beyond the head-waters of the Colorado. We 
have cathedrals and shrines there like this; they are 
white, and yellow, and black, and green; they are like 
silver and like gold.” 

And s0 it was that the Spaniard set out on his century 
of search after the ‘‘ seven cities of gold.” He came as 
far as the river Platte, gave it its name and followed 
down to its source. At or near Omaha not many years 
ago a stirrup of rare Spanish workmanship was found 
deep in theearth. This was shown to me in Washing- 
ton not long ago. And I know from reasons too elabo- 
rate to write down here, that this rare relic was-left by 
the second expedition in search of the *‘ seven cities of 
gold.” 

But pardon me; how I do get off the road so entirely. 
Wois me. There is so much to say of these tremendous 
young States, and so little room to say it in. I leave 
you at the westward line of North Dakota. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 





Sine Arts. 
JOHN CONSTABLE, B.A. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 








MIss ISABEL CONSTABLE’s gift to the nation, of pictures 
and sketches by John Constable, R.A., renders our nation- 
al collections at Trafalgar Square and South Kensington 
richer in the works of this famous landscape-painter than 
in those of any other artist, Turner alone excepted. In- 
deed, I am not sure but that Constable is now more thor- 
oughly represented than Turner himself, of whose wonder- 
fully varied accomplishments even the vast collection of 
bis paintings and drawings in the National Gallery con- 
veys but an imperfect idea. It has been said of Turner 
that whatever other landscape-painters had done, he did 
better than they; and altho this is not quite correctly 
stated, it is neverthless certain that his works display more 
variety than those of any ten other landscape artists put 
together. From every changing aspect of Nature, in land, 
sea or sky, he drew inspiration, while every other artist, 
however great, has occupied himself, for the most part, 
with some limited range of natural effects, which appealed 
most strongly to his imagination, and which he could ren- 
der again and again with the facility consequent upon sym- 
pathy and familiarity. Thus Constable is deservedly fa- 
mous asthe painter of showery weather. His storms are 
always relieved by some peep of blue sky, some gleam of 
hopeful sunshine; his fine weather is never free from 
threats of rain; the sublimity of unrelenting tempest, the 
sweetness of perfect calm, were alike foreign to his art. 
Even of the changeful weather, the mingled sunshine and 
storm, in which Constable delighted, I have seen render- 
ings by Turner far more perfect—at least, far more impres- 
sive by imaginative power—than any effort of Constable’s. 
Such, for instance, is that wonderful “ Lianthony Abbey,”’ 
in the “‘Enyland and Wales” series, with its swift rush of 
rain, and its hazel-hedge, wet and glittering in the broken 
sunlight. Yet it is small blame tu a landscape-painter, 
however eminent, tosay that he falls short of Turner, and 
Constable was indisputably an eminent, if not a great, ar- 
tist. His originality, his skill, his knowledge of Nature, 
justify his claim to a high rank among English landscape- 
painters. 

Thanks in great measure to the generosity of Miss Con- 
stable, the National Gallery now contains some fifteen or 
sixteen paintings by Constable, including several of his ac- 
knowledged masterpieces. Buti wish more particularly 
here to speak of the large collection of paintings and 
sketches, both in viland water colors, which forms by no 
means the least interesting portion of her gift, and which 
is at present crowded into a corner of that huge warehouse 
for the storage of artistic goods of every description, the 
South Kensington Museum. 

The water-color drawings are especially interesting, 
since Constable’s work in this branch of art is generally 
but little known. They showconsiderable mastery of his 
materials, but, on the whole, less individuality than his 
oil-paintings. The early drawings are distinguished by a 
breadth of treatment in which Constable’s later works are 
unfortunately deficient. There isa series of water-color 
sketches, made by him in the Lake District in 1806, which 
even remind one of Girtin, so broad are they in the treat- 
ment of masses, so harmonious in their quiet gray color- 
ing. They lack, however, much of the solemn poetry of 
sentiment and ma;culine vigor of execution, to which is 
chiefly due the charm, unique in its way, which character- 
izes Girtin’s productions. But then, Girtin’s genius was 
altogether of a rarer order than Constable’s. To the time 
of bis early death, in 1802, he remained unrivaled among 

English watercolor artists. Even Turner, his friend and 
companion, had, to that date, produced nothing equal to 
the finest drawings of Tom Girtin. Comparisons apart, 
however, these drawings of Constable’s have considerable 
merits of their own, and certainly possess the charm of 
simple but effective execution and true feeling for Nature. 
A still earlier drawing, dated 1803, a study of trees and 


manner of some of Gainsborough’s sketches. 
Constable’s later drawings remind one more of David 
Cox. They are less simple in execution and far more bril- 





painter can afford to miss seeing this singular collection 


liant in color than his early works. One ot the most im- 


cows, in pencil washed over with pale color, ismuch in the 
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portant and characteristic is 2 finished drawing of the 
“Ruins of Oid Sarum, Wiltshire,” first ex'sibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1834. Heavy thunder-clouds lower over 
the ruins, which crown a bill in the middle distance. At 
the foot of the hill extends a wooded valley; on the left, in 
the foreground, are introduced a shepherd and his flock; 
on the right is seen the faint glimmer of a rainbow. Con- 
stable was fond of introducing rainbows into his pictures. 
A drawing of Stonehenge, of about the same period, has a 
double rainbow shining against the black clouds, while the 
huge stones in the foreground are bright with lurid sun- 
light. Another late drawing—of Stoke Pogis Church—is 
vigorous and pleasing, but somewhat violent in color, es- 
pecially in the sky, of which the vivid blues recall David 
Cox in his most reckless mood. 

Evening effects, a constant source of inspiration to land- 
scape-painters of the highest rank—Turner, for instance, 
and Gainsborough—are comparatively rare in the works of 
Constable. He cared less for the rich, glowing color and 
broad harmonies of evening than for the gray light of day, 
the swift alternation of sunlight and shadow on a breezy 
morning, the sparkle of sunshine on foliage wet with rain. 
Among the few evening pieces in the collection at South 
Kensington I may mention a pleasing little water-color 
drawing of a scene in the neighborhood of Salisbury, into 
the foreground of which the artist has introduced the fig- 
ure of his intimate friend, the purchaser of many of his 
works, Archdeacon Fisher. Of Fisher and Constable a 
good story is told: The Archdeacon had been preaching on 
some particular occasion, and, while walking homeward 
with Constable, inquired how he had liked the sermon. 
*“ Well, to tell you the truth, Fisher,’’ returned the artist, 
**T always did like that sermon!”’ 

A more important representation of evening twilight is 
to be found among the oil-paintings in this collection. It 
is a small painting, dark, and fine in tone, with broken 
clouds of gold and brownish-gray, and is entitled ‘‘Evening 
at East Bergholt, Suffolk”* (Constable’s birthplace). The 
oil-paintings comprise several finished works, and a con- 
siderable number of sketches, many of them being studies 
of clouds. They are of various dates, representing both 
the early and late styles of the artist. These styles are 
presented in forcible contrast in two paintings of Hamp- 
stead Heath, one of his favorite sketching-grounds; tho, 
as neither of these paintings is a first-rate example of Con- 
stable, it must be confessed that they exhibit the faults of 
their respective styles more prominently than the merits. 
The earher painting is broad, indeed, and harmonious, but 
heavy, rather dull, and wanting in atmosphere; the later 
work is brilliant, and not unsuccessful in the rendering of 
light aud atmosphere, but confused, restless and spotty, 
through the attempt to gain brilliancy by scattering over 
the composition a multiplicity of minute darks and lights. 

A ‘Sketch in a Wood” is a charming, but scarcely char- 
acteristic, example of the artist, possessing the breadth of 
his early style, together with a transparency and lightness 
in the foliage very unusual in Constable’s pictures. Nu- 
merous studies of trees, mostly in pencil, in the collection 
at South Kensington, bear witness to his frequent refer- 
ence to Nature, und to bis appreciation of the grace and 
elasticity of ramification in ash, fir,elm or oak; but it is 
curious to observe how often, in his finished pictures, this 
sense of grace is absent; how clumsy and ill-proportioned 
are the branches, how heavy and opaque the masses of 
foliage, and this sometimes even in his finest productions. 

Of the finished oil-paintings in the collection the ‘* Cot- 
tage in the Cornfield”’ and the “ Water-Mill at Gilling- 
ham” are among the best. Many studies for important 
pictures may also be seen here—two for the famous “ Val- 
ley Farm,’’ now in the National Gallery, and several for 
the fine painting of Salisbury Cathedral, which has long 
been the property of the nation, at South Kensington. 

Altogether, the collection is one which will afford gen- 
uine pleasure to the lover of landscape art, and upon the 
acquisition of which the nation may surely be congratula- 
ted. Constable was not a poet, but he was a true lover of 
Nature, and certain of her aspects he interpreted with evi 
dent sympathy, and in a style thoroughly original. To use 
his own words, he aimed at expressing “ light—dews— 
breezes— bloom and fresbness’’; and in these aims he fre- 
quently succeeded. His faults I have already alluded to, 
but bis merits far outweigh them. In his litetime he was 
unduly neglected; since bis death he has been by some, 
perhaps, unduly exalted: but he will always be esteemed as 
an artist of high and original merit, a typically English 
painter of typically English scenery. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY OF MEATS OF VARIOUS 
KINDS. 


THE consumption of meat has largely increased with its 
cheapness and great abundance. The modes of furnishing 
it have in many respects changed and the risks as to its 
quality have greatly increased. This arises from its long 
transportation and from the fact that the supply is from so 
many sources that it is not so easily watched. Also it can- 
not be denied that the diseases to which animals are sub- 
ject seem to have largely multiplied. Cattle have tubercu- 
losis, anthrax, Texas fever and other ailments. Swine have 
the swine plague, and various other edible animals are sub- 
ject to fevers, inflammations or the presence of parasites. 
A recent circular by one of our State Health Boards has 
some timely suggestions. We quote therefrom: 

“Good meatis firm and elastic to the touch, moist but not wet, 
and except in the case of pork, veal and lamb, bright red in 
color. It has also, if well-fed, a somewhat marbled appearance 
from smal! layers of fat inthe muscles. It bas a fresh, not dis- 
agreeable smell. To+¢est this, an iron or wooden skewer should 
be thrust intothe centerand rapidly withdrawn and smelled. The 
meat-juice should slightly redden litmus paper. showing that it 
s faintly acid, The fat should contain no watery juice or jelly, 





and should be free from blood stains; the suet fat should be hard 
and white. In salt meat the brine should not be sour. 

“In examining meat it should be borne in mind that there are 
three conditions owing to which it may be unfit for food—viz.: 

“1. It may be partially decomposed through having been kept 
too long. 

“2. It may be derived from an animal which has died a natural 
death or only been slaughtered when in a dying state. 

“3. It may be derived from an animal affected with a disease, 
either communicable or in some other way injurious to man, or 
from a poisoned animal. 

* Partial decomposition is shown mainly by the characteristic 
smell. The meat, too, loses its elasticity, is soft. and tears readi- 
ly. On cutting, the resistance offered to the knife varies, some 
parts being softer than others. The cut surface often swells 
from a kind of fermentation or ‘ heating.’ The outside is pale 
and livid, at a later stage greenish. Litmus paper is not red- 
dened, but remains neutral, or indicates the juices are alkaline. 

* Meat from animals which have not been killed or only killed 
when moribund, is dark in color, often purple. The meat sets 
badly, is full of blood, neutral or alkaline, and readily decom- 
poses. The flaying and dressing of such animals is usually done 
under unfavorable circumstances, and often by no expert hands, 
so that the carcasses looks hacked and blood-stained and untidy. 

“* Meat from animals affected with disease and thus injurious to 
man. —The detection and seizing of such meat is one of the most 
trying duties of sanilary officers. Determining whether meat is 
sound or decomposing, or whether it is well-bled or has the blood 
in it, are comparatively simple matters, and not beyond the in- 
telligence of most housewives; but judging whether meat is 
from a diseased animal, the nature of the disease, and whetber 
it affords warrant for the seizing of the meat will tax the offi- 
cer’s capacity to the full. 

“What, then, are the diseases ordinarily met with or likely to 
occur in home-bred or imported animals which should be re- 
garded as rendering the meat unfit for the food of man? 

“In oren and sheep : Cattle-plague, epizootic pleuro-pneumo ia, 
anthrax and anthracoid diseases, tuberculosis and sheep-pox. 

“In swine: Typhoid fever, epizootic pleuro-pneumcnitis, an- 
thrax or anthracoid diseases, quinsy, and two diseases known by 
the presence of parasitic worms—cysticerci and trichine. 

* Besides these there are other diseases which depreciate the 
quality of the meat, render portions of the carcass unfit for food 
of man, or in their later stages unfit the whole carcass for food 
of man. These may be set down as foot-and-mouth disease, 
hoof-rot, pearl disease or tuberculosis, dropsy, liver-fluke. 

* It is generally held that immature veal is unwholesome, and 
yet it is somewhat difficult to state the precise age at which veal 
becomes mature. A calf born in good flesh and health and old 
enough to have fully established its new circulation, to be rid of 
all previous intestinal contents and to have fed for two weeks, is 
generally passed in foreign markets. Decision should rest on 
the appearance of the carcass rather than on any assumed age. 
To prevent, however, the use of ‘ stink meat,’ or calves or lambs 
dying during birth, there should be a limit of age; but the ex- 
aminer should not pass poor veal at any age. 

“Good poultry should be firm to the touch, pink or yellowishin 
color, should be fairly plump, and havea strongskin. It hasa 
fresh, not disagreeable smell. Stale poultry loses its firmness, 
becomes bluish in color, greet over the crop and abdomen, the 
skin readily breaks, and the bird has a disagreeable odor. The 
only seriousdisease of poultry that there is reason to believe 
may prejudice the flesh, so as to make it unfit for food of man, is 
fowl cholera. However, there is little evidence of the disease on 
birds carefully prepared for the market. The flesh issomewhat 
redder than naturally, the liver probably softer, and the heart 
speckled with red or dark spots, often inside and out. If the 
intestines can be seen they will be inflamed, with red spots or 
livid patches. Domestic fowls, ducks, turkeys, geese and pig- 
eons are all subject to the disease. Poultry affected with this 
malady, uniess in cases when it proves very rapidly fatal, ex- 
hibit characteristic signsof suffering. Their feathers are brist- 
ling. their wings droop, they sway from side to side, drag their 
legs, eat nothing and drink much. The comb is flaccid and 
livid. There is diarrhea, at first glairy, then foamy, and 
toward the end often streaked with blood. 

“The freshness of fish is indicated by its being firm and stiff. 
In really prime condition, if held out in a horizontal position by 
the hand,it will remainrigid. Any drooping of the tail shows 
that it is not quite fresh, and, indeed, the extent ef this droop- 
ing may not unfairly be taken as a measure of want of fresh- 
ness in the fish. The fish hawked about thestreets is often what 
the shops have failed to sell, and much of it is very limp. How- 
ever, before an officer is justified in seizing fish, it must be a 
stage beyond being merely unfresh. If the fish besides being 
limp is actually softened in parts, and if it has a disagreeable 
odor, th: re issufficient evidence of commencing decomposition 
to warrant seizure.” 








Persoualiti.s 


AMONG the eccentric recluses, from one motive or 
another, an unfortunate woman, who claims York as 
her home, but who refuses to reveal her name, is creating 
a sensation in Upper Lancaster County by her hermit life 
in the woody retreats near Falmouth, where she occupies 
three caves in one of the wildest and least frequented spots 
in the section. She is supposed to be a religious fanatic, 
and hundreds of people bave ventured into her forest home 
to examine her romantic habitation. Her cave is divided 
into three compartments. The first is 3 feet wide, 8 feet 
long and 6 feet high. In the rear of this is a second cave 
8 feet long, 8 feet wide and 7 feet high, in which she pre- 
pares her food, gathered by foraging in the neighborhood. 
Back of this is a third cave 9 feet high, 6 feet wide and 10 
feet long, in which is a rude bed of leaves and an old blan- 
ket to protect her from the cold. She spends days and 
nights in prayer, she says, and has many visitors. 


-...-Mr. William Sharp, editor of ‘“‘ Canterbury Poets,” 
is making an American tour for his health. He is at pres- 
ent in Canada and will soon come to this city. Mr. Sharp 
isof Scottish birth and education, having been graduated 
from Glasgow University, and is but thirty-four years of 
age. He has, nevertheless, traveled extensively; has lived 
in Australia and Italy, and has written or edited an extraor- 
dinarily large number of books. He was an intimate 
friend of Rossetti, writing a biography of that poet after 
hisdeath. He is regarded as one of the leading younger 
poets of England. 


..«.JoObn Burns, the leading spirit among the London 
dock strikers, is the son of an Ayrshire engineer. He is 





<= 
educated at Christ Church School, Battersea, and has prof. 
ited much from night study. He went as a lad to Price’, 
Candle Factorv, but left it to become an engineer, in whieh 
capacity he has served on board sbip and in many Parts of 
England. He was working as a mechanical engineer. at 
Hoe’s Printing Maebine Works when Battersea did 
the honor to elect him to the London County Counei} 
short time ago. . 


...-A pupil in a quiet boarding-school in Pennsylvania 
displayed some time since no small degree of industry in 
collecting autographs of distinguished literati, James 
Russel! Lowell was one of the number addressed, The re. 
quest to him was substantially: ‘‘I would be Very much 
obliged for your autograph.”’ The response contained a 
lesson that many besides the ambitious pupil have not 
learned. ' 

“ Pray do not say hereafter ‘I would be obliged.’ If you would 
be obliged, be obliged and be done with it. Say, ‘1 should be 
obliged’ and oblige Yours truly, 

“James RUSSELL Lown,” 


-.-Mr. Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, 1s making 
the tour of Canada. He isto write a book on “Canada’s 
Function in the Empire’ as soon as “ Younger American 
Poets,” the volume upon which he has been working for 
some months past, is through the press. He has beep 
obliged to postpone his course of lectures in Scotland, 
which he was invited to deliver, until another year, 


....His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught isa fegr. 
less sportsman. He madea reputation for himself in India 
by his boar-hunting, or pig-sticking as the sport is called 
when the spear is used. 


-..-Queen Victoria «always rides in an open Carriage, as 
she dislikes to be shut up. She has even been seen in an 
open carriage during a snow-storm. She walks with 4 
cane. 


....Miss Amelia B. Edwards, or, perhaps, we should say 
Dr. Edwards, the Egyptologist, will arrive in this city from 
Englaud the first week in November. 


....-Mrs. McClellan, the mother of Gen. George B, Me- 
Clellan, died last week at the age of ninety. 








Pebbles. 


She: ‘‘Well, ’Zekiel, what d’yer intend doin’ fust— 
pop the question or question Pop?’’—Life. 





.... Stranger: ‘“* What time is it, please ?”’ Scientific Man 
(absently): ‘What do you want—sun time, mean local 
time, or standard time ?’’—Puck. 


....Postmaster: ‘‘The letter is too heavy; it wants ar 
other stamp.” Countrywoman: ** Why, that will make it 
heavier still ?’—Humoristika. 


....“‘Not every one is happy who dances,” says a Spanish 
proverb. This is at least true of the man who has just 
stepped on a tack.— Boston Courier. 


....Wife (tearful): “You’ve broken the promise you 
made me!’ Husband (kissing her): **Never mind, my 
dear, don’tcry; [’1l make you another.’’—Exchunge. 


....@Guard: “ Now, Miss, jump in, please; train’s going 
on.”’ Child: “* But I can’t go before I have kissed Mam- 
ma.”” ‘“‘Jump in, Miss: I'll see to that.”’—London Tid 
Bits. 


.... What is the matter, my man’ Why do you look so 
sad?”’ “Ihave lost my wife.’’ **No wonder you look 
sad.” ‘ Besides that I have also married another.”’—Flie- 
gende Blitter. 


.... Miss La Mode (looking into Farmer Fleece’s garden): 
““You asked me to stop some day and see your fine lettuce 
heads. Are these they?” Farmer Fleece: ‘‘Tbem’s am.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...‘* Did you shoot anything down in Maine?” asked the 
inquiring neighbor of the returned sportsman. ‘Oh, ves,” 
said the truthful sportsman, truthfully, “I shot all the 
rapids.’’—Somerville Journal. 


....“‘If you wanted to go to Washington Square you 
should have taken another ’bus. This is the Central Park. 
Youv’e made a mistake.”’ ‘** Yes; I must have taken @ 
blunder ’bus.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Sympathetic Citizen; ‘‘ Is he fatally wounded, do you 
think, officer?’ Policeman; “ Twoav the wounds is fatal, 
sor, but the third is not, an’ if we can lave him rest quiet 
for a fwhile, I think he wud come around all right.” —Grip. 


....Aunt Janet: ‘What do you call that?” Nephew 
from the City: “It’s a trousers stretcher.’”’ Aunt Janet: 
“A trousers stretcher! Why don’t you get your trousers 
big enough so’s you don’t have to stretch ’em?’’— Exchange. 


....Canvasser: ‘I have here a work”—Master of the 
House: “I can’t read.”’ ** Canvasser: “ But your children” 
— Master of the House: ‘I have nochildren (triumphant 
ly). Nothing but a cat.” Canvasser: ‘ Weil, you want 
something to threw at the cat.’’ (He took it.)—Life. 


.. Henrietta’s gone to Vassar, gum, gum, gum 
Louise is at the singing-school, hum, hum, hum! 
Tom is in the melon patch, mum, mum, mum! 
Bill is in the bar-room, rum, rum, rum! 
Father's at the counting-room, sum, sum, sum! 
Kate and Ned are all alone, yum, yum, yum! 
—Exchange.. 


...-A musician, who is famous for playing practica) 
jokes, wrote to a friend of bisa short time back thus: 
“ Dear ——, I expired suddenly on Wednesday last, andam 
to be buried on Tuesday night. Can you come to the fu- 
neral? Shall be glad to see you. Yours, —.” To which 
the friend replied: ** Dear ——, should be happy to come to 
your funeral next Tuesday, but, unfortunately, I died last 





thirty-one years of age and is a teetotaler. 


He was partly 





Friday myself. Yours, ——.’’—Exrchange, 
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Music. 


THE annual Festival of the Worcester County (Massachu- 
setts) Musical Association occurs this year at its accustomed 
and well-selected time in the latter parts of September— 
paving begun on Monday of this week to continue througy 
Friday. The committees long in care of this respected and 

pular New England musical incident present their usu- 
al personnel,and have labored industriously, we do not 
doubt, to bring about a recurrence of theircharge that will 
stand & comparison, at least, with its predecessors. ‘‘ The 
Creation,” of Haydn, Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,’’ Ferdi- 
nand Hiller’s “ Song of Victory ” and, asa special novelty 
gir Arthur Sullivan’s *‘ The Golden Legend,”’ are mention- 
ed among important choral performances; and the purely 
jnstrumental works embrace some widely chosen composi- 
tious. The more prominentsoloists, vocal or instrumeatal, 
include Miss Clementina de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Law- 
gon, Mrs. Katherine van Arnheim, Miss Adele aus der Obe, 
Miss Ciara Poole, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, Mr. Geo. J. Par- 
ker, Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson and Mr. D. M. Babcock—and 
there are others of importance and usefulness. The united 
Jocal and suburban choruses take their wonted prominent 
part, a portion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
assist each day, and Mr. Carl Zerrahn is the musical 
director in chief, with the aid of Mr. Victor Herbert, last 
year’s assistant at Brighton Beach, with Mr. Anton Seid! 

Tne Festival scheme this year (into the details of which we 





on the shortcomings and the torpidity of the recent prede- 
cessors Which we have discussed in past autumns. It is evi- 
dent that whether the chief directors of this Festival wish, 
a3 a body, or do not wish as potent individuals here and 
there, to develop the fine resources in their hands and to 
make this Festival keep step with the spirit of the times, 
they have begun to show a certain slight progressiveness 
that may be taken as an omen for Worcester’s future good. 
We hope this sincerely. The policy of the Festival man- 
agement, long before last year, had begun to elicitinquiry 
and criticism from outside the community. Lookers on, it 
is well known, often see most of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of a confessed course and attitude. The attitude of the 
Worcester Festival’s managers has been practically: ‘Our 
community !s not ripe to appreciate the modern in music 
nor ready for education in it; and a more artistic Festival 
means a greater expenditure of money.’’ Last year the 
mismanagement from the artistic standpoint was so patent 
that the Festival was frankly but honestly and deservedly 
and severely taken to task by the press attendant on it 
from New York, Boston and other special musical centers. 
The flurry of indignation and dispute with which Worces- 
ter and the Festival management itself retorted, will not 
be forgotten by the readers of the musical criticism of 
many of our journals, The need of anything emphatically 
newer and emphatically better was hotly repudiated, and 
New York and Boston critics requested, almost in so many 
words, to stay at home and mind their own affairs. But in 
spite of sharp denials and discourteous treatment, it is 
plain that the management have profited by the general 
advice given them last year, and by the honester and 
broader-spirited line of action suggested to them, and that 
they are beginning to realize that their Festival must ina 
season or two be irretrievably lost or made the valuable 
educative factor in its community that it affects to be. It 
has been such until within a few years, when it came 
to its unfortunate standstill. 

We regret that the improvements for this year are, com- 
pared with the dignity of the Festival, slight, and matters 
of detail here and there. We have still a conductor who is 
not well fitted, through his musical judgment and age, to 
carry the Festival forward, theoretically or practically, 
and much that abides to its disadvantage could be coun- 
teracted with Mr. Zerrahn honorably retired. The finan- 
cial success of the Festival, we presume, can be reported 
in advance as all that the heartiest workers and well- 
wishers for it could desire. In the support and affec- 
tion of the community it is second to no similar organiza- 
tion of our country. 








School and College. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE opened on Wednesday of last week 
With sixty applicants for admission, of whom fifty-four were 
accepted. During the summer the entire floor of Geologi- 
cal Hall has been remodeled so as to afford room for the 
machinery to be run by an electric motor. The new 340,000 
Laboratory, called the ‘‘ New Jersey Hall,’’ isnow complete 
in all its appointments. It has been elaborately fitted up 
with every facility for rapid and accurate work in qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis. Besides ample laboratories 
for professors and students, it contains a large and beauti- 
ful lecture-room, with a seating capacity for 125, with a re- 
markably ingenious and complex table for demonstrations 
in chemistry, with electric lights, both arc and incandes- 
cent, with steam, water, gas, and every other appliance 
needful for the finest kind of scientific work. The new 
dormitory, “* Winant’s Hall,” which is progressing as rapid- 
ly as the wet weather will permit, promises to be a noble 
building and of great use to the college. During the past 
year the teaching force has been increased by the addition 
of six new members to the faculty, while the library has 
been enlarged by 1,500 volumes. The whole number of 
students will be upward of 200—the largest in the history 
of theinstitution. Professor Cook’s death is just annoueed, 





-++.The will of Professor Loomis, of Yale, which disposes 
Of property valued at between $250,000 and $300,000, be- 
queaths all his mathematical and physical science books to 
the Yale observatory. The bulk of his property, which 
Consists of stock and bonds, goes to Yale in trust, one-third 
of which he wilis to each of his sons, Henry B. and Francis 
C.,and the remaining third to the astronomical observa- 


tory. Upon the death of these sons their thirds go to the 
observatory. The income of this full fund will be used to 
pay the “salaries of astronomical observers whose time is 
exclusively devoted to the making of observations for the 
promotion of the science of astronomy, or to the deduction 
of astronomical observations and their discussion in papers 
prepared for publication, or to defray the expense of pub- 
lishing these observations and of facts based upon these 
observations.’’ The will specifies that the fund shall be 
forever known as the ‘* Loomis Fund.”’ 


...-According to the annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education great progress has been made 
in the publicschools of the South in the decade ending in 
1887. The public school systems of the Southern States, he 
says, have been undergoing an unprecedented develop- 
meut, and are now practically all established on a perma- 
nent basis. Colored children are apportioned an equal 
share of the school funds, unless in the State of Delaware, 
and theirschools are kept open as long and under as well- 
paid teachers as those of the white children. The funds for 
the support of these schools are furnished mainly by the 
white inhabitants. 


.... The following appointments are announced at Clark 
University, Worcester: Prof. Arthur Michael, of Tufts 
College, professor of chemistry; Prof. J. Playfair McMur- 
rich, of Harvard College, docent in biology; Dr. Franz 
Boaz, docent of the University of Berlin, docent in anthro- 
pology; B. C. Burt, of Michigan University, docent in his- 
torical psychology; Prof. Alfred Cook, of Bryn Mawr Cel- 
lege, docent in psychology; Dr. Arthur McDonald, docent 
in psychology; Prof. Herman C. Bumpus, of Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich., fellow in biology. 


.... Brown University began the new college year last 
week, with its new president, Dr. EF. B. Andrews. He was 
warmly welcomed, and responded in a short and earnest 
address, promising to give his whole soul to his work as 
president. 


.... President Patton, in his opening address at Prince- 
ton, last week, stated that the new year was begun with the 
the largest class at matriculation inthe history of the c>l- 
lege—over 200 being in the Freshman class. 


....Amherst opened last week with 100 Freshman, and 
Yale with a large class, 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE safe inthe Iron Exchange Bank at Hurley, Wis, 
was opened last Friday night and over $40,000 stolen. The 
money was to pay the miners of the Ashland and Germania 
mines. The cashier put the money inside of the iron vault 
and left shortly after nine P.M. The second door of the 
vault was opened with a key; this indicates the work of 
experts. Officers are at a loss to know which way to turn, 
A light was burning in the office and a few minutes after 
nine a man was seen working at the safe; but he had on the 
cashier’s office coat, and nothing was thought of it by those 
who passed the bank. The cashier returned shortly after 
eleven o’clock, when he discovered the money was missing. 


....In the New Jersey Republican Convention on Tues- 
day of last week the firse ballot for the nomination for 
Governor stood: Grubb, 264; Kean, 162; Magowan, 79; 
Halsey, 87; J. Hart Brewer, 1. On the second ballot Grubb 
received 353 votes, but before the result was announced the 
counties changed, Kean was withdrawn, and Grubb’s nom- 
ination was made unanimous. The platform declared for 
temperance in general terms, but did not name any special 
form of legislation to be acoomplished. 


....The Grand Jury at Albany, N. Y., failed to find an 
indictment last week in the matter of the alleged Assem- 
bly ceiling steal. It is understood that they voted: Forin- 
dictment, nine; against, ten. The Attorney-General, with 
the approval of District-Attorney Reilly, asked that the 
ceiling case be ordered to be heard by the Grand Jury of 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer, which meets on October 
7th. Judge Mott then directed that the order be taken. 


....Secretary Tracy has decided to build in the Govern- 
ment navy yards the two 2,000 ton cruisers for which esti- 
mates, all of them in excess of the appropriations allowed 
by Congress, were recently submitted. One vessel com- 
plete will be built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, as well as 
the machinery for the other, while the hull and boilers of 
the second vessel will be constructed at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. 


.... The New York Committee on Sites and Buildings for 
the World’s Fair of 1892, last week adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That this Committee recommend to the General 
Committee that the site be selected from the lands between 
Ninety-seventh and One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
Fourth Avenue and the North River, comprising Morningside 
and Riverside Parks and the intermediate lands, Central Park 
north of the large reservoir and the lands adjacent to that part 
of Centrai Park, if absolutely necessary.” 


FOREIGN. 


A general election of members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was held throughout France on Sunday. The voting 
in Paris began at 8 A.M. Around the electoral urns repre- 
sentatives of the different parties kept assiduous watch. 
The voting proceeded slowly until afternoon. Groups of 
electors leisurely deposited their papers and retired in 
silence. There was no excitement or bustle anywhere. 
Telegrams from the provinces reported equal tranquillity. 
After 3 o’clock the poiling places were thronged; still. per- 
fect order prevailed. The crowds were good-humored and 
there was no apparent tendency to a disturbance, The 








anthorities had taken elaborate precautions against a riot, 
but there was no display of force in the streets, The 
soldiers were kept in readiness in the barracks, and the 
police were massed under cover at various points, with 
instructions to remain inactive unless compelled to inter- 
fere. No trouble was anticipated, however, unless the 
Mortmartre returning officers should decline to count the 
Boulanger voting papers. The Elysée circle was contident 
of a Republican majority. A Boulangist majority was 
considered utterlyimprobable. Reports from Montmartre 
said that even the defeat of Boulanger was possible, altho 
his supporters were using every means to secure his return. 
The clergy of Montmartre ordered prayers in his favor. 
The workmen in the Montmartre District deposited their 
ballots early, and departed immediately, without exchang- 
ing views with their fellows. The demeanor of the electors 
throughout the day was quiet, and there was no crowding 
at the polls. Afterthe closing of the urns there was some 
excitement in various parts of Paris especially in the 
Bourse quarter. There the different parties paraded the 
streets, the Boulangists singing popular refrains. There 
Was a great uproar at the offices of the Presse, where an 
announcement of Boulanger’s victory in Montmartre was 
displayed ona transparency. The news was received with 
mingled cheers and hoots by the rival contingents, and, as 
a fight seemed imminent, the police and mounted guards 
charged upon and dispersed the crowd. Several persons 
were: arrested. Subsequently the Prefecture of the Seine 
issued the official figures of the result in Montmartre, as 
follows: Registered electors, 18,743; voters, 11,686; blank 
voting papers, 2,494. Boulanger received 5,880 votes. Ac- 
cording to these figures a second ballot will be necessary in 
Montmartre. The latest returns for the country at large 
are as follows: 560 electoral divisions show that 244 Re- 
publicans have beenelected and 159 members of the Oppo- 
sition. Among the Republicans elected there are 16 Mode- 
rates and 57 Radicals. The Opposition members elected 
include 86 Royalists, 51 Bonapartists, and 22 Boulangists. 
Re-ballots will be necessary in 157 divisions. It is expected 
that 135 of these will return Republicans. The Republicans 
will probably also win the seats for the colonies. The new 
Chamber will probably consist of 369 Republican and 201 
members of the Opposition. 


...In Quebec, on Thursday of last week, several thousand 
tons of rock slid from Cape Diamond, at the end of Dufferin 
Terrace, to Champlain Street, 300 feet below, demolishing 
in its course seven dwellings. Many people were buried 
under the ruins. About twenty-five persons were rescued 
alive and more than that number of bodies have been re- 
covered, some of them disfigured almost beyond recogni- 
tion. The mass of débris was moved only with the greatest 
difficulty. As late as Friday night the cries were heard of 
those whom it had been impossible to reach. The scene of 
the disaster was visited by thousands, who blocked up the 
narrow street and made it a difficult task for any one to 
move in any direction. There being only one narrow street 
between the rock and the river there was a complete stop- 
page of traffic, except by climbing over the débris. A large 
force of men were engaged in the work of searching the ruins. 
The site of the landslide of last week is almost identical 
with that of the one which occurred in 1841, when eight 
buildings were crushed and thirty-two persons were killed. 
The houses destroyed last week all stood on the other side 
of the roadway and were not thought to be in danger, but 
the immense mass of rock swept clear across the roadway 
and over the brick buildings, demolishing them as if they 
were made of cardboard. The mass of earth and rock 
moved is, roughly speaking, about 600 feet frontage by 80 
feet in depth. Some of the masses of fallen rock must 
weigh nearly twenty tons, and there are so many huge 
blocks that the work of clearance was rendered extremely 
difficult. The City Council of Quebec voted $2,500 for the 
relief of the surviving victims of the catastrophe and it 
will also bear the expense of the funerals of those killed. 
The chief city engineer has presented a report on the con- 
dition of Dufferin Terrace and adjoining grounds. It 
shows that as late as 1880 he pointed out the danger the 
houses now demolished were exposed to and suggested 
work costing $27,000, which would have made that portion 
of the rock safe to the inhabitants below. He makes cer- 
tain recommendations calculated to prevent a further fall- 
ing away of the cliff, which will probably be carried out, 


...-The latest news from Japan places the total number 
of persons drowned in the floods of August 20th, in the 
city of Wakayamo and in the districts of Minami-Muro, 
Higashi-Muro, Nishi-Muro, and Hidaka, at 10,000, and the 
number of persons receiving relief at 20,424. The River 
Kinokuni swelled from thirteen to eighteen feet above its 
normal level, and the embankments and the village of 
Iwahashi were washed away, and about forty-eight other 
hamlets were covered by the raging waters. On the morn- 
ing of August 19th an enormous mass of earth fell from 
the mountain near the village of Tennokawa, and stopped 
the course of the river of the same name, which, being 
already swollen greatly, submerged the village and 
drowned nearly all the inhabitants. A number of the 
villagers belonging to Tsujido took refuge in their temple, 
which was on high ground, but when the landslide oc- 
curred about fifty persons were buried alive. 


oan At the meeting of the Dublin Corporation last week 
Lord-Mayor Sexton, referring to Mr. Balfour’s offer to es- 
tablish a Catholic university in Ireland, said that no mat- 
ter what remedial measures were passed as a part of the 
policy of a coercion Government, the Irish people would 
not swerve from their main object—namely, to obtain an 
Irish Parliament, and to secure the management of Ire- 
land’s revenues and the administration of the laws by a 
judiciary responsible to the people. 


....-The stevedores employed on the East India dock in 
London have again gone out on astrike. They claim that 
the companies are not engaging the old hands as they 
agreed to do when the strike was settled, 
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THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


THE Congress of independent American powers which 
is to assemble in Washington next Wednesday has not 
received half the attention which its character and pur- 
poses deserve. 

Nosuch representutive American body has ever been 
convened before. It will embrace cfficial representa- 
tives of all the independent governments on the Ameri- 
can Continent. B. ginning at the Canadian line and go- 
ing South to Cape Horn, every square mile of territory 
except Guiana is included in the area represented, be- 
sides the republics of Hayti and San Domingo, in 
the island group between North and South Ameri- 
ca. Canada and Cuba and other islands are not to 
participate simply because they are the possessions of 
foreign powers, and are not at liberty to speak for 
themselves. Inciuding our own, nineteen nations will 
deliberate in the Congress; and it 1s a fact of signifi- 
cance, «4s indicative of the political influence of our 
own institutions in this Western world, that, with a 
Brazil 
is an empire with a foreign ruler; but virtually it isa 
constitutional government with an Emperor as Presi- 
dent. 


single exception, all the nations are republics. 


There is, therefore, «a bond of sympathy between 
these American nations, due in some measure to geo- 
graphical contiguity, but in much larger degree to sim- 
ilarity of political institutions and to the widespread 
feeling of ** manifest destiny.” Thothere are marked 
differences between the United States and its neighbors 
to the south in the character of their populations and 
the tone of their civilizitions, the conviction that there 
is a community of interest stronger than those differ- 
ences refuses to be set aside. 

It isthe persistence of this conviction that has led to 
the calling of the Congress about to assemble at Wasb- 
ington, Very appropriately the oldest and strongest 
Republic took the initiative and formulated the scheme 
for the meeting. The series of questions which are to 
eogage the attention of the distinguished body brings 
up an astonishing series of facts as to the present rela- 
tions between our own and the other nations repre- 
sented. Itis almost incredible that such serious hin- 





drances to the interchange of commerce and to a more 
frequent and friendly inter-communication should 
have been allowed to exist so long, without any 
determined effort, until the present, to remove 
them. We seek commercial relations with the 
most distant quarters of the globe with more assiduity 
than we seek them with our own continental neighbors. 
We are keen to enter into commercial treaties with 
China, Korea, and the interior of Africa, but slow to con- 
clude such treaties with Mexico and other nations at our 
own doors. And even now on the eve of the assembling 
of the International Congress at Washington, the leaders 
of public opinion among us preserve an attitude of si- 
lence that is ominous as to the outcome. The secret of 
this silence, this apparent indifference we, do not know 
we will not undertake to guess. If the proceedings of 
the Congress shall arouse the business sense of our peo- 
ple, we may hope for some action by our own National 
Legislature, which has generously provided for the Con- 
gress, but which will hardly deal boldly and wisely with 
the questions iavolved unless public sentiment shall in 
some way make itself felt. 

The articles which we publish this week on the ques- 
tions to come before the Congress present with great 
force and clearness the difficulties which well-nigh shut 
off our commercial relations with our neighbors. There 
is; first, the condition of our carrying trade, which is 
most humiliating to a nation of our wealth of resources 
and productions. We cannot here discuss the merits of 
the various schemes to improve it; but it will be noticed 
that our contributors are unanimous in the opinion that 
Government subsidies should be given in fact, if not in 
form. We do not hesitate to express our agreement 
withthem. If we are to put our own and not foreign 
bottoms simply bearing our flag on the routes to the Cen- 
tral and South American ports we must afford national 
aid, however objectionable this may be tu our American 
ideas, and however liable toabuse. Other nations do it, 
and we must if we would have our flag on the seas again, 
unless we are ready to accept the alternative of abandon- 
ing the protective system to a dangerous if not disas- 
trous degree. This, however, is chiefly a national ques- 
tion for us alone. 

The second obstacle is in the differences between 
tariffs, the third in the variety of customs regulations, 
the fourth in the piracy of trade-marks and the fifthin 
the lack of a uniform system of weights and measures. 
Mr. McConnell shows how vexatious and cumbersome 
are the methods which merchants must submit to in the 
transaction of business with the various South Ameri- 
can states. Uniformity in these matters is of the great- 
est importance, in order that the channels of trade may 
be opened and kept open; and the community of interest 
which neighborhood suggests ought to be strong enough 
to bring it about. Whether a Customs Union can beor- 
ganized as proposed in the second question seems doubt- 
ful. The time is probably not ripe, nor opinion in this 
country ready, fora Zollverein. Equitable adjustment 
of tariff rates will of itself be a great gain. Fora more 
radical change we may safely wait the signal of future 
developments. The choicest trade of South America 
goes to nations beyond the sea. Belgium sells as much 
to the Argentine Repubiic every year as we do. One- 
third of the imports of that country come from England, 
one-sixth from France, but only one-thirteenth from the 
United States. It is estimated that Central and South 
America import every year merchandise to the value of 
$450,000,000, of which the United States furnishes only 
11 per cent, or $50,000,000. Are we content with less 
than a third of what we might have? 

The question of arbitration as defined and limited to 
all differences and disputes which may arise between 
the American nations ought to be safe enough for dis- 
cussion by an international body, but there is likely to 
be some objection to submitting international quarrels to 
this peaceful method of settlement. Our Southern 
neighbors have quick tempers and hot blood, and may 
think arbitration too slow and mild a cure for bad 
humors. But it isto be hoped that something will be 
accomplished in this direction. We may trust to time 
and the humanizing influences of commerce to make 
arbitration possible and even popular, where war has 
been frequent and disastrous; but the first thing is to 
get the commerce. 

We most heartily welcome the Congress, and trust 
that it may succeed in clearing the way to nearer and 
more satisfactory relations, even if it does not result in 
the immediate establishment of them. 
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“AND HE DIED.” 





THE words placed at the head of this editorial occur 
several times in the fifth chapter of Genesis. They were 
applied to the patriarchs, whose genealogy is given in 
this chapter. Of each patriarch it is said, *‘ And he 
died.” There is a vast amount of meaning in the 
words. 

‘And he died.” That means that the wonderful func- 
tions upon which our animal life depends, and all the 
other functions connected with our purely physical or- 
ganization, have reached their final limit. This, thoa 
common fact, indeed so common as scarcely to exciie a 
thought, is, nevertheless, a most prodigious fact; and 
such it appears to all men when they pause for reflec- 








tion, and seriously look at it. Life itself is a 
which has taxed the scientific curiosity of aj th 


e ; 
and when it suddenly stops the marvel loses none be a 
strangeness. Living, simply as a physical problep; isa 


mystery, and dying is another mystery. To think 

foundly of either is to be saluted on all sides with “ti 
i mys- 

teries, 

‘* And he died.” That means that all the signs and 
manifestations of mental life on earth, and through the 
body, are atanend. The mental man—that which con- 
stitutes the main significance of human life, and with- 
out which the physical organism is worthless—digg 
pears at the moment of death. He is seen and heard no 
more. We cannot speak to him, and he cannot speak 
to us. Not a sign of him is left in the body, Nota 
nerve, or asense, or a muscle will give the feeblest hint 
as to where he is, or what has become of him. The body 
that he once used and graced he no longer uses; and 
through that body we can no longer hold any commun. 
ion with him. This, too, isa sudden and most impreg- 
sive change in the history of mental life; and whether it 
be simply a change, or a total extinction of that life, ig 
a question that has kept the world thinking ever since 
death began its career, and will keep it thinking to the 
end of time. Itis one of the largest, and, in some re. 
spects, most perplexing questions of which man eyer 
thought. It has never been so answered as not to be 
renewed by each generation, as it comes and retires, It 
is permanently before the race. 

“And he died.” That, taken in connection with the 
two preceding statements, means that all his direct ang 
active participation in the affairs of this world are com. 
pletely ended, as much so as if he had never existed at 
all, or as if death were an extinction of his whole being, 
His influence may survive him, and affect the history of 
the world for ages after he is dead; but he himself wil) 
not be among the living, and will noc be a direct sharer 
in anything that concerns the living, and will never 
come back again to repeat his own life. Heis done with 
the world, and the world is done with him as a present 
and active power. The place he filled he vacates, and 
another takes it. The mightiest monarch that ever sat 
on a throne, sinks to the level of acommon man, go far 
as action among men is concerned, the moment he stops 
breathing. His last breath ends his royalty, and ends 
with him all his power. Society has no service which 
dead men can render, and no machinery which they can 
run. Dead men enact no laws, make no speeches and 
fight no battles, The Websters and the Clays, when 
dead, sleep in perfect silence. Ali that is left of them 
for this world is the memory of what they once were, 
and the effect of what they did when living. 

** And he died.” That, in the light of faith and hope, 
and especially in the light of the Bible, means that as 
to his spéritual nature, he has gone elsewhere, and that 
whatever this elsewhere may be, or wherever it may be, 
he there in this nature as really exi-ts as he ever did 
here, retaining his mental identity and all its essential 
faculties. Dying, as thus conceived of, involves only 
bodily destruction, and hence does not sweep away the 
great realities of our spirit-life. These realities remain 
and lose nothing of their essential significance by the 
change of conditions. Dying, upon this supposition, is, 
to the spiritual man, merely such achange. He leaves 
one place and goes to another, and hence changes his 
habitation. All men hope that this is true, and ear- 
nestly desire that it should be true. No one can so biu- 
talize himself as to banish this desire; and no one, if 
believing the Bible, or even if yielding to the better dic- 
tates of reason, will deny to himself the pleasure of 
thinking that he is to exist after death. This is the 
world’s thought, and the world’s hope; and it is the 
thought to which God most abundantly certifies in his 
Word. Itis one of the thoughts that thrill and enrap- 
ture the Coristian heart in the final hour. Take away 
this thought, and it is an unutterably terrible thing to 
die. Death, dissevered from any hereatter, is awfully 
repulsive to the human spirit. 

** And he died.” That in the light of what God says 
in his Word. means that his life of probation is ended, 
and that his life of retribution has begun. The teaching 
of the B.ble is that what, as to condition and destiny, 
we are to be hereafter, depends upon what, as to charac- 
ter and conduct, we are here. The two lives are thus 
united, not simply as being successive, but in the order 
of a moral sequence. This, according to the Bible, is 
the constitation of things which God has adopted, and 
which we cannot vacate or change. We are subject te 
it by the irreversible necessity of a divine appointment; 
and whether we heed it or not, act wisely in view of it 
or not, the appointment remains the same. It is true 
that, under this appointment, *‘ whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he also reap.” It is true that “‘he that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption . 
and that “he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” (Gal. vi, 7, 8.) The Bible is full of 
this idea, and, in the light of it, is constantly sounding 
its warnings in the hearing of meu. He who assumes 
the reverse, or practically conducis life as if the reverse 
were true, takes upon himself a most awful hezard. He 
denies where he ought to admit, and trifles where he 
ought to be solemn. Any degree of presumption that 
we are here acting for eternity ought to be practically as 
conclusive as the most absolute demonstration. 
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We invite ourreaders to study these several statements 
of what dying means. Some of these statements relate 
matters of fact known by experience, and the others 
relate to matters of faith. Put them aitog: ther, and they 
‘eo us al idea of what death means. It is surely a great 
ate and as surely awaits usall, Happy is the man 
Oe ives that he can think of it without alarm, and 
wticipate for himself a better life when called to leave 


this earthly scene. =) 


THE PROGRESS OF THE COLUMBUS CELEBRA- 
TION PLANS. 


tue New York Cominittee on Site, which is a sub- 
committee of the World's Fair Committee appointed by 
Mayor Grant, finally decidea last we ek upon the selec- 
tion of a site for the Internatic nal Exposition in 1892. The 
site comprises the northernmost quurter of Central Park, 
the grounds upon which the Episcopal Cathedral is to be 
placed, the Bioomingdale Asylum grounds, Morning- 
side Park, Mount Morris Park, Riverside Park and adja- 
cent lands. If the Exposition is to be held in New York, 
we donot see how a finer site could have been chosen. 
The Committee has certainly done its work admirably. 
The grounds selected have all the adventages that were to 
pedesired. In the first place, they are: asily within the 
reach of the center of population: they are accessible by 
theelevated thoroughfares, and by reason of tueir water 
frontage are in easy communication with the New Jer- 
sey ferries. Foreign vessels laden with exhibits can dis- 
charge their cargoes practically at the doors of the Ex- 
position halls. The site seems to be specially adapted to 
the comfort of the public and the convenience of ex- 
hibitors. 

We have no sympathy with the newspapers and indi- 
yiduals who are crying out against the plan to include a 
portion of Central Park within the grounds of the ex- 
position. We know of no better use to which such part 
of the Park as might be considered available could be put. 
It is the sheerest nonsense to say that such appropria- 
tion is desecration and vandalism. The Park belongs to 
the people and what is for the best interest of the people 
in the disposition of Park lands is the only consideration 
to determine what shall be done. The people do not 
want to go to Harlem nor to distant points of Westchester 
County. They do not want to boom real estate here or 
there. They want the site that will be most accessible 
for them. A site that may be reached by the poor peo- 
ple for five cents on the elevated roads, or by the horse- 
cars,is one that commends itself to the mass. The Park ten- 
nis ground will be required for two or three years but 
what these players, some hundreds in number at the 
most, will lose, the millions will gain. If a permanent 
building is placed upon the portion of the Park appro- 
priated to the uses of the Exposition, there will be still 
less reason to complain. A permanent horticultural 
hallthere would be in every way desirable. 

With so much of the plans of the New York Commit- 
tee we are highly pleased; but we must confess that 
there is a dilatoriness and lack of purpose in other di- 
rections that is much to be regretted. As yet, the Fi- 
nance Committee has not raised a dollar. One gentle- 
man has pledged himself to raise $500,000 if certain 
conditions shall be fulfilled. It is understood that a 
scheme is before the Finance Committee which it will 
probably adopt, but we do not know what it is nor how 
soon it will be published and put into execution. In 
strong contrast with this delay is the activity of those 
wh» have charge of the Cnicago Exposition. They are 
raising millions of dollars, and they have increased the 
capital of their exposition company from five million to 
ten million dollars. There is more enthusiasm over the 
Wor.a’s Fair project in Chicago in a minute than there 
has been here during the whole summer. 

At the meeting of the Site Committee last week terms 
of expenditure for the different buildings were submitted. 
It was proposed to allow so much for a main building, 
8) much for a horticultural hall, so much for a machin- 
ey hall and so much for an art gallery, etc. It was also 
proposed to build a tower a quarter of a mile high. In 
her words, as far as the Committee has any ideas they 
are in the line of what they have observed elsewhere. 
Philadelphia in 1876 had all these kinds of buildings, and 
"ls proposed to have a main hall a little longer than the 
one there, an art building a little more commodious and 
4 horticultural hall a little bigger. The Eiffel Tower in 
Paris has attracted so much attention that the Com- 
mittee propose to have a tower here a little higher than 
the one in Paris, Such plans are without purpose and 
show none of the originality or imagination that are in- 
dispensable toagreat World’s Fair. Mere bigness wiil 
sé us nothing worthy of the occasion. What has a 
‘ower a quarter of a mile high got to do with Columbus? 
Ateany of the Committee making a study of all that 
Preceded and followed his discovery and of the civiliza- 
Won that has grown out of that event? We must con- 
83 4 grave disappointment in the slow progress of mat- 
ters here in New York and of thetotal lack of apprecia- 
tion of what a World’s Exposition should he which is to 
commemorate the discovery of America in 1492 by Chris- 
‘opher Columbus. 

Shave spoken of the Exposition in New York and 
sition Position in Chicago. Are we to have an Expo- 
we i 1899 in each of these cities? Possibly in neither ? 











That is a question not to be determined: by the enthusi- 
asm of Chicago or the conceit of New York. Congress 
alone can decide where the celebration of the discovery 
of America shall be. In this connection we must refer 
to the words of Gen. Francis A. Walker on our first page 
as directly to the point. He emphasizes the fact that, 
being a nation, we should act as such. From what we 
have seen of the management of the New York Exposi- 
tion thus far and from the general attitude of the New 
York press, we are inclined to agree with General Walk- 
er that the whole Exposition should be under the con- 
trol of the National Government; then, perhaps, there 
would be large plans proposed and carried out upon a 
broad basis, such plans as have been suggested by Mr 
Edward Atkinson and outlined, also, in these columns 
from the beginning. Since the celebration was first 
talked of there has never seemed greater need of Gov- 
ernment control and of governing purposes than at the 
present moment, and we hope that the attention of Con- 
gress will be directed to the subject of the celebration 
immediately after it assembles. Oniy by Congress can 
the question be determined, whether the great Fair 
shall be held in New York, Chicago or Washington. Let 
that once be decided, and let some such man as Francis 
A. Walker himself be placed at the head of the Commit- 
tee on Exposition, and we shall look for a celebration in 
1892 wortby of the event to be commemorated. 
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A NEW USE FOR THE GYMNASIUM. 


WE have all heard of the Scotch professor of Divinity 
who called up arather clownish candidate for ordination 
and slipped a guinea into his hand with arly whisper: 
‘*Go Sandy—go tothe dancing master.” 

he dancing master in these times of ours is nu longer 
available for the rescue of awkward lads. All that is to 
be hoped from him is drill in the figures of the last 
dance that is going and a certain cosmopolitan compos- 
ure which even the infants of this precocious age are 
sure to acquire. 

Yet the question remains, What have the schools in this 
country to rely on to form the manners and complete the 
physical training of the young people? This question 
rises to its highest importance when applied to the great 
schools and colleges for young women, and when we ask 
how Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr and the 
others propose to provide a physical training for the 
young woman which is at all suited to the high social 
station in life for which they are educating them ? 

In other countries the refining influence of court man- 
ners has set the standard for schools and for refined 
homes. The court of Louis XIV did this for France 
with an efficiency that has stamped French life with a 
grace, brilliancy and dignity that survives in it still. 
In this country we have relied on our American moth- 
ers and on the refined influence of the private schools 
they selected for their daughters. 

We have had no reason to complain of the result. 
The American gentleman and the American lady to say 
the least have held their own. Some of us would claim 
more—much more than this. But the old system that 
bore these results is breaking up. Girls cannot be 
trained at home. Ambitious girls who once went to our 
private schools now turn to the colleges, and it is not 
improbable that within the next twenty-five years we 
shall hav2 six, eight, ten, or perhaps twenty univer- 
sities for young women in this country with from five 
hundred toa thousand students in each of them. 

There is no fear that they will not come out well 
educated intellectually. There need be no trouble in 
keepirg them up to a good standard of physical health 
and moral discipline, but how to secure the refinement 
and dignity of manners which was reached under the 
old system is a question which forces itself on every 
well-bred parent whose daughter is at college. We are 
glad to know, also, that it is a question which is receiv- 
ing more serious attention than ever before from the 

“heads and directors of woman’s colleges. 

We expect a great deal from the cottage system as a 
substitute for dormitories. It is a system which car- 
ries the home method into the university. Under it the 
girls are grouped into families and the refining influence 
of a matron is steadily exerted upon them. They are 
not taken out of social relations. The urbane influences 
of social life are rather intensified. But this is not 
enough. The place that was held formerly by the 
dancing master when he taught girls how to walk, to 
s:t, to stand and to carry the body with grace and dig- 
nity, and in a manner that was equally brilliant in 
motion and in rest—what provision is made or can be 
made for this? 

The military drill applied to the cadets at West Point 
accomplishes this purpose, with something like ideal 
perfection and suggests a method that might be tried in 
the schools. 

The movement of these cadets in line and in drill is often 
spoken of as being like clock-work and precise as machin- 
ery. This is exactly whatit is not. The statement misses 
the very quality which commands admiration. It is not 
mechanical motion, but splendidly cultivated motion. It 
is easy, natural, dignified and even brilliant. It is pro- 
duced by a system of natural drill which is nothing 
more or less than akind of gymnastic, contrived for 
the purpose and applied to bring out the result. 











In this country we have been thinking of the gymna- 
sium as a school for the development of big muscles or 
at bestof health. The big muscles we can afford to leave 
to Mr. Sargent and people who are proud of them, The 
good health isan object worth working for; but it is the 
incidental result of agood natural system. It issure to 
re: ult from gymnastic carried on as at West Point with 
another and very much larger end in view. 

The Greeks understood this matter. They included 
gymnastic in education, but not to get big muscles, and 
not merely or even prominently for the sanitary result; 
but asa broad and systematic training of the body, 
whose ideal aim was to make every young man stand 
and move like an Apoilo. This is the conception of 
gymnastic which we require in our schools, and es- 
pecially in all schools and colleges which propose to 
train young women for the highest stations in social 
life. 

They all have athletic drill in some form, but we 
doubt if in any of our schools for young women it is 
practiced with enough breadth or severity to reach 
the mark. It is only the ves severa, the thing 
practiced strictly and up to an ideal standard, which dces 
any good. Gymnastic is easily capable of such devel- 
opment. Ambherst is already working with intelligence, 
enthusiasm and success to this end. We know of some 
heads of colleges for young women who sce what 1s 
needed and what may be done, It will be a great step 
forward when the step is taken and when we have in 
all these institutions for young women a broad, com- 
plete and natural gymnastic which, because it is found- 
ed on Nature is a better schoot of manner and personal 
bearing than any court could provide or than any imita- 
tion of court manners or reflection of them could intro- 
duce into American life, 
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REPEAL THE LAW. 





WHILE wt do not look forward to any war with 
China, and are perfectly aware that China’s natural 
enemy is Russia, we do heartily thank Bishop Charles H. 
Fowler for calling attention to the shameful manner in 
which Cainese immigrants have been treated by the 
United States, and for reminding us that reprisals are 
nothing more than would be justified. Bishop Fowler 
has lately returned from a long missionary tuur about the 
world. In speaking to a Chicago audience of the law 
prohibiting the Chinese from coming to America, Bish- 
op Fowler said it was the most dastardly and disgusting 
thing that America ever did—‘‘ and,” he continued, with 
a slow emphasis which was extremely impressive, ‘* it 
will be paid for some day by the blood of some of 
America’s best men.” He thought every American 
should blush for shame when he thought of 
the violation of the treaty with China, whereby permis- 
sion to land on our shores was refused toChinamen. He 
continued: 

*Chinais not asleep. They talk little, but they think. 
In some of the ivterior towns I met Chinamen who would 
surprise you by their knowledge. ‘You lowed landee in 
China ’”’ they asked. ‘ Yes,’I answered. ‘Chinamen no 
lowed landee in Melica,’ they replied; ‘why you lowed come 
here ?? One man said to me one day: * Me no Clistian, or 
me sendee you way.’ I tell you, they are thinking, and 
trouble is brewing. The greatest prince in China said to 
me one day: ‘ Weare looking after our home interests now. 
Ten years will put China in shape as to her interior ar- 
rangements,; then we will look after her outside interests.’ 
They are making great guns and iron-clads, and are man- 
ping them. In ten years a country with one-third of the 
inhabitants of the globe will be ready to ask us what we 
meant by trifling with her treaty.” 

We repeat that we do not believe that in this genera- 
tion or the next China will care to use her cannon or 
navy against the United States. But this is not a question 
of fear but of justice. When we invite to these shores 
the most ignorant and the poorest of Europe’s miscella- 
neous citizens, asking nothing more of them than that 
they do not come as actual paupers, imbeciles or con- 
victs, it isa disgrace to our Christianity that we shut the 
doors against a people than whom none more inoffensive 
or more industrious exists, and whose good-will is of 
the greatest importance to our Western commerce. 
THE INDEPENDENT has consistently denounced the laws 
which do not regulate but prohibit the immigration of 
all Chinese laborers. The editor of this paper personally 
visited Washington and protested in interviews with 
President Hayes and Secretary Evarts against legislation 
of this barbarous nature—legislation fit only for savage 
South Sea islands where shipwrecked sailors were met 
with spears or spits. 

We know perfectly well that it is of no practical use 
just now to bombard Congress or the President with 
petitions, for both parties are cowed by the hoodlum 
vote of California. But Bishop Fowler has our thanks for 
telling the Methodist ministers the square truth as to 
the outrage and insult which our nation has visited on 
the people of a sister nation, a nation which has a great 
and, as we believe, a Christian future before it. Provi- 
dence may not punish usas he suggests, but it will take 
very little to provoke China to euch retaliation in her 
own borders as may drive out both merchants and wis- 
sionaries. California may care very little for the mis- 
sionaries, but does she want the trade given over to 
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England? Tho we must wait long for our answer, we 
yet require of Congress that it repeal the law. 


_ 


“THE CATHOLIC MIRROR’S ” RESPONSE. 


WHEN we appealed to three of the leading Catholic 
papers of the country to tell us if we had exaggerated 
the muzzling process applied by the bishops to the Cath- 
olic press, and illustrated by the retraction extorted from 
The Catholic Telegraph, we did not expect any answer; 
but The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, a paper on whose 
intelligence and character we put a special value, re- 
plies ina long editorial. It quotesa dozen lines from 
the article by our ‘Catholic Rector,” in which he 
compares the authority of a bishop with that of the Czar; 
and a passage a little longer from THE INDEPENDENT’S 
editorial in which we said it is the settled policy of the 
Catholic Church in this country that to criticise the con- 
duct of bishops is always a greater scandal than the of- 
fense criticised can be, and that this suppression of free 
speech is a scandal and atrocity which must make self- 
respecting men indignant. Our able contemporary re- 
plies that while it is clear that the writer in THE INDE- 
PENDENT is a veritable priest and acquainted with the 
condition of the Church, yet heis mistaken: 





‘The material statements of the ‘Catholic Rector’ cannot 
be sustained, as they have no foundation outside of the 
painfully apparent upset condition of the mind of the 
writer, who feels that he is a martyr to some fancied injus 
tice. We feel no hesitation in conceding that ir the myr- 
iad questions involving personal matters that must inevi- 
tably be submitted to the judgment of the bishops of the 
Church, there may be occasionally some ground of opinion 
that they have acted with rashness looking like injustice. 
They are men imbued with the passions of our common 
humanity, and are, consequently, liable to be affected by 
influences as other men. But, in conceding so much, we 
would direct attention to the fact that their exalted posi- 
tion, edifying virtues, and the restraints of religious life 
place them before the world in the highest attitude that 
men can attain by a blameless life and a holy yocation.”’ 

The editor goes on to say that the secular papers pro- 
vide all publicity, and that the effort to suppress a scan- 
dal would be futile. That may be, but it puts the expo- 
sure of evils in the Church on outsiders instead of insid- 
ers, so far as the press and public discussion are con- 
cerned, For the Mirror continues: 

‘* The silence and secrecy asserted by the writer are mere 
figments of his imagination. Whatever there may he of 
departure from the true path in the lives of men dedicated 
to the service of God should be left where it belongs, to the 
jurisdiction of their spiritual superiors; and personal or 
newspaper criticism and condemnation of the judgment of 
bishops within the sphere of their holy officeis an officious 
and scandalous interference, which no Catholic can be 
guilty of without a consciousness of sin.”’ 

This is just what we asserted, that to criticise bishops 
in the Catholic press is not allowed. This is all the “si- 
lence and secrecy” spoken of. We spoke of no other 
‘* muzzling process,” except that this *‘sin” of publish- 
ing criticisms is forbidden and punished. The Catholic 
Mirror sees no abuses and no episcopal arrogance. It 
says: 

‘We have no knowledge of any abuses existing in the 
administration of the Catholic Church in this country 
which are not tbe legitimate offspring of irregularity, re- 
bellion and crime on the part of just such proud, arrogant 
and unworthy members, priests and laymen as those who 
ventilate their assumed wrongs through the pages of our 
contemporary. No measure of supervision or restraint on 
the part of Church authority has ever been exercised to in 
terfere with the liberty of Catholics to hold or express 
opinion on any subject where discussion ought to be free.” 

Our honored contemporary would have honored itself 
more, we venture to think, if it had not published this 
unfounded accusation against our correspondent who 
has no personal wrongs to complain of, as we found out 
before publishing his article. We judge that the ques- 
tions on which ** discussion ought to be free,” are such 
as the proper use of Gregorian music and the purity of 
certain brands of wax candles, topics that used to be 
favorites of one of our New York Catholic contempo- 
raries, We recall since that editor died very few sub- 
jects argued pro and con in the Catholic press. 


ip 


“A BOLD, BARE, ENORMOUS WRONG.” 


WE quote from Henry George: 





‘“‘ The truth is, and from this truth there can be no escape, 
that there is and can be no just title to an exclusive pos- 
session of the soil, and that private property in land is a 
bold, bare, enormous wrong, like that of chattel slavery.” — 
“Progress and Poverty.’”’ Book VII, Chapter 3. 

Who would suspect that the disciples or Henry George, 
while still under instruction in his phalanstery, and 
with his approval, would enter into a land speculation, 
to get an extravagant ‘‘unearned increment,” by ‘‘a 
bold, bare, enormous wrong”? And yet such is the fact 
and such the inconsistency. 

At the opening of the present summer it was suggested 
by one or two members of the Manhattan Single Tax 
Club that a company should be formed among the mem- 
bers for the purpose of purchasing a tract of wild land 
in Sullivan County, to be used as a camping-ground for 
the club members, and ultimately to be developed into a 
kind of Single Tax Chautauqua. The scheme contem- 
plated an expenditure of about $1,500 altogether. It 





was to be purely a subscription affair, without any 
thought of profit, and it was proposed that 150 shares 
should be issued at $10 each. About 80 shares were at 
once subscribed for, and a payment cf $1 each having 
been called, Mr. Louis F. Post and two other gentlemen 
went to Sullivan County as a committee with power. 
These gentlemen, instead of purchasing the originally 
contemplated tract, chose another and far more expen- 
sive one, for which they contracted to pay some $3,000, 
Mr. Post inserted a long editorial account of the purchase 
in Mr. George’s paper, The Standard, in which he spoke 
of the proposed institution as a Single Tax Park. 

A company was at once organized, on the basis of a 
limited number of shares, at par value of $10 each, each 
share to carry with it the right to ownership in sever- 
alty of a villa site of one acre, on the banks of a lake 
round which it was proposed to form the settlement; no 
more shares to be issued at par to anybody, but a limited 
number to be at once sold at $20 per share, a second se- 
ries to be afterward issued at $30; a third at $50, and so 
on, driving the price of the shares as high as might be 
found possible. No shareholder was to have—no matter 
what price he might be charged for his stock—any more 
interest than an original subscriber at $10; that is, a 
villa site of one acre for each share, and an undivided 
interest in the remaining land. The Standard people 
who went in on the ground floor,and bought the tract for 
only two or three dollars an acre, are now selling it for 
$30 or $50, making a thousand per cent. profit and more 
of unearned increment out of their land speculation, an 
injustice on their theory, practiced on those who believe 
that private property in land is a sin, by those who teach 
them the doctrine so sharply put by Henry George in his 
‘**Progress and Poverty:’ 

“If chattel slavery be unjust, then is private property 
in land unjust. For let the circumstances be what they 
may—the ownership of land will always give the ownership 
of men.’’ Book VII, Chap. 2. 

Wn. T. Croasdale and Louis F. Post are the moving 
spirits of the enterprise and Henry George, Jr.,is a share- 
holder. The whole scheme is justified upon the ground 
that until land speculation 1s abolished by law it is justi- 
fiable. 

Henry George himself has advocated this idea recently 
in The Standard, encouraging people to speculate in 
land and use the money obtained for the single-tax 
cause, Perhaps this is what his enterprising scholars are 
doing, learning to gather the fruits of an iniquitous sys- 
tem, while denouncing it, with the intention of using 
their ill-gotten wealth so as to destroy it. It is as if Paul 
had encouraged his disciples to worship idols so as to 
destroy idolatry. Weclose with another apt quotation 
from the same able work: 

“ Toaffirm the rightfulness of property in land, is to af- 
firm a claim which has no warrant in nature.’”’ Book VII 
Chap. 1. 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


65. THE really valuable features of High License laws 
are those provisions which make it difficult to obtain 
and retain licenses. The Brooks Law of Pennsylvania, 
until the Supreme Court of that State virtually nullified 
it, accomplished a vast reduction in the number of sa- 
loons in Philadelphia, Pittsburg and other localities, 
rooted out places of vile character, and secured a quieter 
Sunday than had been known in Philadelphia for a long 
time. One of the most restrictive provisions of this law 
is that requiring every applicant for license to give a bond 
for $2,000, with two securities, to insure the payment of 
all damages, fines, penalties and costs of proceedings 
arising from any violation of the laws concerning liquor- 
selling. Another feature of great value gives the Court of 
Quarter Sessions authority to refuse licenses, when not 
necessary in their judgment,or to persons not fit to receive 
them, and to revoke licenses upon proof of the violation 
of any of the liquor laws of the State, The law also pro- 
vides that persons convicted of more than one offense 
shall not again receive license in any city or county of 
the State. It was these provisions, administered bya 
fearless court, that made the Brooks Law a terror to 
liquor-dealers, not the amount of the fee. The same 
thing is true of the Massachusetts High License Law, 
which has so largely reduced the number of saloons in 
Boston and other cities of the State. 

66. High License, without these restrictive features, 
does not usually accomplish much, if any good. It may 
be doubted whether Chicago’s $500 fee is really more re- 
strictive than a fee of $250 or $300 would be. A fee of 
$1,000 would probably reduce the number of licenses 
slightly; $2,000,very greatly, and $3,000 or $5,000 might 
sweep away fully three-fourths. But what would be 
the effect (the law not being otherwise changed and public 
sentiment being lax, as it is)? The springing up of 
scores and hundreds of unlicensed saloons, as in Pitts- 
burg. In such a case the higher the fee the worse the 
state of things likely to result. High License can only 
be effective when accompanied by severe restrictions. 
There is a sort of craze for it as tho it were the only ef- 
fective remedy. When this popular feeling can be used 
to secure a law which contains plenty of restriction be- 
sides the mere increase in the amount of the fees, tem- 
perance men, prohinition being for the present out of 
reach, may safely and wisely accept High License as a 
temporary expedient. 





Editorial Notes. 


CERTAIN persons are in the New Testament spo 
the ‘‘ brethren” of Jesus. Thus it is said that “he 
down to Capernaum, he, and his mother, and his bre 
and his disciples.” (John ii,12) It is said, in refe : 
another occasion, that ‘‘ while he yet talked to thaw » 
behold, his mother and his brethren stood without, d 
ing tospeak to him.” (Matt. xii, 46.) When he aati 
to Nazareth the second time the people were astonished 
his teaching, and said: *‘ Whence hath this man this = 
dom and these mighty works? Is not this the cupeice 
son? Is not his mother called Mary, and hig }, : 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? And his sig 
are they not all with us? Whence, then, hath this na 
allthese things? (Matt. xiii, 54-56.) The feast of Taber. 
nacles being near at hand, “his brethren, therefore, sald 
unto him, Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy dig. 
ciples, also, may see the works that thou doest,” (John 
vii, 3.) ‘* Mary, the mother of Jesus,” and “his brethren” 
are mentioned as among the one hundred and twenty dis. 
cipies who, after his ascension, assembled in the “upper 
room’ in Jerusalem. (Acts i. 14.) Who are the 
meant by the term “‘ brethren,” as appearing in th 
sages? The natural and proper answer to this Question ig 
that they were his brothers in the strict and literal sense 
being the children of Joseph and Mary, born afterthe birth 
of Jesus. Two other answers, however, have been given 
One of them,without a particle of evidence to support it 
assumes that they were the sons of Mary’s sister, and hence 
that they were cousins of Jesus, and called “brethren” in the 
general sense of being kinsmen. The other answer, equally 
without any evidence for its support, assumes that they 
were the sons of Joseph by a previous wife whom he had 
married, and who had died before his marriaye with Mary 
and hence that they were only half-brothers, and not the 
sons of Mary at all. Both of these purely speculative and 
unnatural answers have been resorted to in order to limit 
Mary’s motherhood exclusively to Jesus, and the object of 
this limitation has been to assign to her perpetual Virgin. 
ity, and in this way invest her person with a sort of super. 
human holiness as the mother of Jesus. Both of these 
answers are, exegetically considered, simply nonsense, The 
passages above quuted, when taken together, admit of but 
one meaning, and that is that these “ brethren,” 80-called, 
were in reality the children of Joseph and Mary, born to 
them after the birth of Jesus, and hence that, according to 
the flesh, they were his natural brothers. To construe the 
term “brethren” differently is to force upon it & meaning 
contrary to its plain and obvious import in the passages 
cited. There is nothing in the proper meaning of the term 
that is in the slightest degree derogatory to Mary, or that 
inany way affects the character and claims of Jesus. W 
have never been able to see why apy commentator should 
adopt either the cousin theory or the half-brother theory, 
without any good reason for either. in the interpretation of 
the language used. Both theories come from a false and 
foolish notion in respect to Mary. 





e8e pas. 


THE Rev. S. F. Gale, Superintendent of Congregational 
Home Missions in Florida, in The Home Missionary for 
October makes an address ‘‘ To the Ministers and Churches 
of Georgia,” meaning the white ministers and churches, in 
which he recounts the story of the way they were wel- 
comed and received at the annual meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society in Saratogalast May. He remembersto 
quote the following vote taken: 

“In the full conviction that these churchesare in accord with 
the principles of Congregationalism, and with tbe principles of 
this Society and with those held by the Congregational Churches 
which it represents: 

** Resolved, That we heartily welcome them to fellowship with 
us inthe Gospel. We commend them to the fraternal sympathy 
and prayers of allour people, and we request the officers of the 
Society to extend to then such financial aid as they may need as 
promptly as the state of its treasury sha/l permit.” 

And then he carefully forgets to quote the following action 
taken immediately after, and in connection with this vote: 

* Resolved, That this Society rejoices to learn that an effort is 
making to unite the Georgia Congregational Conference and the 
Georgia Congregational Association on principles of equal recog- 
nition and fellowship of all the churches of each body, and 
trusts that such a union will be accomplished.” 

It is on the strength ot so good a memory, and so excellent 
a forgettery that Mr. Gale addresses them: 

“So it is that Gecergia work is indorsed. And so, too, the de 

nomination at large, the great Congregational body of the 
country, as represented by this grand anniversary gathering, of 
as assembled in its home missionary capacity, gives recognition 
and extends welcome to you. And this welcome is truly cordial, 
of only generous impulse, andtenderly appreciative. The recog 
nition, too, which is thus given, is deliberate, and also full 
unanimous, enthusiastic, and without conditions.” 
* Without conditions.” Mr. Gale knows very well that the 
members present were urged not to put their action in the 
form of acondition, but to exercise confidence that the new 
brethren would rise to the bight of Christian fellowship 
with their colored brethren which is expected of Northern 
Congregationalists. Nevertheless the meeting adopted the 
second resolution, detailing what would be expected if they 
were to retain the fellowship of Northern Congregational- 
ists. That condition exists, Mr. Gale to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and has not been fulfilled, and will not be 
forgotten. 


A CoRoNER’s JURY in Brooklyn, last week, rendered * 
verdict to the effect that the death of a young girl who, be 
ing sick, had been taken to the house of Carl L. Olsen 
be nursed and cured on the “ faith-cure ” theory, resulted 
from criminal negligence on the part of Olsen; and on the 
basis of this verdict the Coroner held him to await the & 
tion of the grand jury in the premises. Dr. Ford, who se 
the girl during her sickness, testified that she had t 
fever, and that, in his opinion, she would have reco 





properly treated. She received no such treatment by OlseB; | 
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io is 8 preacher of the “ faith-cure” doctrine. The penal 
of this State does not in express words define such a 

et it does provide that when death results from 
nal negligence ”’ on the part of any person, such neg- 
nce shall be deemied one of the degrees of manslaughter, 
that the party responsible therefor shall, on convic- 
tion, be punished as the law directs. Shotild Olsen be in- 
under this statute, as seems quite likely to be the 
the questions of law and fact will be of not a little 
terest to those who believe in ‘faith cure,’”’ and propose 
” t the theory into practice in the cure of sick people. 
oer a right to hold the theory; but if they so prac- 
tice it as to commit a crime. then society has au equal right 
to punish them for the crime, and should exercise the 


right. pe 


tt New Jersev Reptiblicans have nominated a thorough 
Jy honest and competent man for Governor—Gen. E. Burd 
Grubb, and for the good of the State he ought to be elected. 
fut the needle is not more constant to its pole than is New 
Jersey to the Democracy, at least in gubernatorial elec- 
tions. And yet the gubernatorial chair has not been 
wortbily filled since McClellan occupied it. It never was 
jess worthily filled than when Leon Abbett occupied it, and 
hie i low the caudidate of the Democratic Party for another 
term. General Grubb is beyond all comparison the better 
man and if attachment to the Democratic Party were not 
stronger than the desire: for a first-class Governor, 
Abbett’s defeat would be inevitable. As to the Legisla- 
ture it is as often, perbaps oftener, Republican than Demo- 
tratic. The Democrats got it last year by a narrow margin 
as the result of a desperate effort and thus secured the 
éleetion of McPherson as his own successor in the United 
States Senate. That was about the most respectable thing 
their legislatitre did. It did some astonishingly bold and 
shameful things. It repealed nearly all the reform laws 
of the previous legislature; enacted to secure purity of 
elections and better juries, and to abate the evils of intem- 
perance. The Local Option Law was wiped out and the 
High License Law emasculated, to the disgust of the tem- 
perance people of the State. On this issue alone a Repubti- 
tan legislature should be elected this fall, and of this we 
are glad to know that there is a good prospect. If the party 
should fail in this it will be due in no small degree to 
timidity in takng up the plain issue. 


case, 


“Money talks.” The wills of President Barnard and 
Professor Loomis tell the story of their opinion of the value 
ofautiiversity. President Barnard has left all his property, 
pérhaps $80;000,to Columbia College, partly fora fellowship 
in science and partly to endow the scientific department of 
the library. Professor Loomis’s will leaves ali his property, 
supposed to be a quarter of a million dollars, tiltimately, 
aud athird of it immediately, to the astronomical depart- 
ment of Yale College. Professor Loomis earned his prop- 
erty by writing text-books and increased it by a frugal 
scholarly life. Both these gentlemen gave their lives to the 
service to which they now yive their property. Thisis their 
testimony to the importance of science in University in- 
struction and of scientific research, and it is an illustration, 
in asingle department of the great field of human develop- 
ment, of what intelligent avd far-sighted men can do, and 
really ought to do, for the public. The lesson is not alone 
for the small, very small class of rich college teachers. 


THE presept year furnishes a chapter of calamities in the 
history of the world that is unprecedented. Every scourge 
but that of famine seems to have done its deadliest. The 
floods at Johnstown and in Japan, the fires at Seattle and 
Spokane Falls, the explosion in Antwerp, the cholera in 
Mesopotamia. the storms at sea, and now the Jand-slide at 
Quebec, comprise a horrible list. Thousands of the lives 
lost have been sacrificed to carelessness or negligence. 
The South Fork Dam was declared unsafe before the Con- 
emaugh flood, the cartridges at Antwerp were declared 
dangerous before the explosion, and the cliff at Quebec 
was declared unstabie nearly ten years ago. In 1880 the 
chief city engineer of Quebec recommended that $27,000 be 
expended to make the cliff safe to the inhabitants below. 
The recommendation was disregarded and now $100.000 in 
property nas been destroyed and nearly two-score persons 
have been crushed to death. If a building coptractor, after 
being told that his structure is unsafe, persists in disre- 
garding the warning, he goes to State-prison when his 
building collapses; but a city or a town may ignore the 
tecommendations of its engineers and go unpunished when 
the threatened calamity occurs. What is the use of having 
engineers and inspectors if their advice is not to be fol- 
lowed? Shall we ever come to esteem forethought, or 
must we always be lamenting and criticising on the hither 
side of calamity? The cries of despair thet were heard 
last week from beneath the débris at Quebec for hours 
after the rock had falien, must have pierced the hearts of 
those who refused to avert impending disaster. The cries 
for help were as piteous, and in some cases as unavailing, 
48 those of the victims of the Conemaugh flood who were 
Swept away to death before the eyes of their friends. The 
only solace of such disasters is in the fact that human 
Mercy is always kindled to the noblest heroism. 





THE INDEPENDENT, immediately after the shooting of 
Terry by Deputy Marshal Nagle, took the ground that the 
act of the latter, in the light of the facts as made known to 
the public, was perfectly justifiable, and that Nagle ought 
to be commended for the promptitude with which he pro- 
tected the life of Mr. Justice Field against a would-be 
assassin. Mr. Justice Sawyer, of the United States Circuit 
Court for California, who, upon the application of Nagle, 

issued a writ of habeas corpus, last week rendered 
his decision in the case. The first point in decision relates 
to the question whether the court had jurisdiction to con- 
Tthe matter involved. This question being answered 


tion whether Nagle ought to be discharged from the arrest 
under the laws of California. In answer to this question 
he said: 


surrounding him, in good faith, and with consummate courage, 
judgment and discretion. The homicide was, in our opinion, 
clearly justifiable in law, and, in the forum of sound, practical 
common-sense, was commendable. Let the petitioner be dis- 
charged.” 


An appeal in behalf of the State of California was taken 
from this decision to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and Mr. Justice Sawyer, in allowing the appeal, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the action of the lower court would 
unquestionably be sustained. It is well, however, to have 
the case go to the Supreme Court, that the principles in- 
volved may be settled by the highest tribunal of the land. 
Nagle, pending the appeal, is released upon his own recog- 


“In our judgment Nagle acted, under the trying conditions 


nizance, with bonds at five thousand dollars. Mr. Justice 
Field, as a testimonial of his gratitude, has presented to 
Nagle a magnificent gold watch and chain, apprcpriately 
engraved. This was a very becoming thing for him to do. 
There is hardly a doubt that, but for Nagle’s prompt and 
nobie interference, he himself would have been a dead man 
in a few minutes, 





WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS, best known by his last two 
names, died at his home in Lordon on Monday. He was 
one of the great English novelists of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, tho he is to be grouped with Charles Reade and Antho- 
ny Trollope rather than with Thackeray and Dickens. He 
was associated editorially with Dickens, who hada great 
admiration for the genius of his junior. He will be remem- 
bered chiefly as the master of the plot. His early legal 
training directed his talents naturally to the elaboration of 


. ..- The Lutheran Observer, according to its annual cus- 
tom, again suggests that our national Thanksgiving day 
be changed from the last Thursday in November to Octo- 
ber 12th. There is every reason why this latter day should 
be annually commemorated and there is no reason why 
the last Thursday of November should be. From 1892 on 
let us have the 12th of October set apart for the day of 
thanksgiving. 


----Cardinal Gibbons, in a pastoral, says that the erec- 
tion of a statue to Bruno in Rome was “a deliberately 
planned and well-aimed blow at all that is sound and 
wholesome in religion and morals.”” Hardly so had as 
that. It was meant chiefly as a rebuke to the intolerance 
which burned a scholar who dared to think otherwise than 
the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought. 


....Editor Grady is speaking nobly in his Atlanta Con- 
stitution in rebuke of the wanton whipping of twenty Ne- 
groes taken out of their beds four miles from Atlanta and 
brutally flogged. A meeting of the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Atlanta has just approved the outrage, but 
Mr. Grady speaks all the stronger. 


...‘* Let us have a Democratic legislature” is the watch- 
word of the Brooklyn Eagle for the Democrats of this State. 
This would suit Governor Hill and the saloon-keepers; yet 
if Republicans do their duty, there is not the slightest 
prospect that either will be gratified, even with the help of 
the Third Party Prohibitionists. 


....-Mrs. Hamilton, who by the evidence has been shown 
to be a thoroughly disreputable and bad woman, has been 
convicted of a felonious assault upon her servant gir], and 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years in the State- 
prison of New Jersey. This is less than she deserved, but 
more than the testimony warranted. 


the plot. ‘‘The Woman in White” and ‘‘ The Moonstone” 
were the triumphs of his genius. They are unsurpassed in 
their field by anything in English fiction, and it might 
almost be said that they have their field to themselves. It 
is generally conceded that Wilkie Collins was deficient in 
character-study and in humor, but he more than made up 
for this lack by his successin the direction we have noted. 
The author’s late work has been less successful than his 
early work, but he lost, apparently, nothing of his activity 
as the years advanced. Every two or three years a new 
novel has come from bis hand, and short stories, almost 
always sensational in character, have been written between 
times. On his very death-bed he revised the last chapters 
of his Jast novel. He was not an old man, having scarcely 
completed his sixty fifth year. He will be remembered in 
this country both for what he has written and for the 
glimpse we had of him during his visit to the United 
States some fifteen years ago. 


THE elections held last Sundayin France are very impor- 
tant. Only once in four years does France hold a general 
election to tenew the Chamber of Deputies. The existense 
of the present Chamber erids Oct. 14th, and the present elec- 
tion is fora newChamber. The outgoing Chamber has 584 
members, of whom 390 are Republicans of all shades; 170 
Monarchists and Imperialists; and 25 Boulangists, pure and 
simpie, French politics is socut up into a multiplicity of 
parties that it is difficult for any one to get ina local election 
the full majority, a plurality not electing, and there will 
be an enormous number of failures to elect which will re- 
quire a second balloting. Until this supplementary election 
takes place no man can tell what will be the exact com- 
plexion of the Chamber, but we see no present reason to 
fear that the Republicans, including in this designation 
Moderates and Radicals, will fail to maintain their su- 
premacy. It is once more evident that the often slain Bou- 
langer still survives, and is an important political element. 
The heterogenous coalition of Prince Victor’s Imperialists 
and Henry VII’s Monarchists, with Clericals and Free 
Thinkers, tho it coald last only till they got a majority 
over the Republicans, yet givesu great apparent strength 
to the Opposition. The last reports we have received give 
244 Republicans selected, 159 anti-Republicans, and 157 
re-ballots necessary. We are told the clergy of Montmartre 
ordered prayers to be offered for the success of Boulanger. 
Considering his notoricusly bad life, his desertion of his 
wife, and his living publicly with his mistress, we see how 
the necessity of politics has overborne the requirements 
of morality. Nevertheless we do not fear for the safety of 
the Republic. If its friends were not strong enough, its 
enemies would save it. 


....Professor Briggs gave, last Thursday, the opening 
address before the students of Union Theological Seminary 
in this city. He is quoted by the Tribune as cbaracteriz- 
ing as ‘“‘ dogmatistic ” and “sticklers for tradition ” those 
believers in the entire Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
who go about “ snorting agaiost Higher Criticism.” If 
they “ snort’ it is bad business, but is their discourtesy 
any morethan that which flings this opprobrious word at 
them? Professor Green does not “snort ’’; he is acareful 
and courteous scholar; so is Prof. Howard Osgood, and they 
are most competent scholars, equa! to the best in America, 
and they believe in the critical correctness of the New Tes- 
tament when it speaks of Moses as the author of the Penta- 
teuch, and when it recognizes as true history the account 
of the Creation, the fall of Adam and the Fleod, and not as 
merely the *‘ chaste, artless, pure, simple, exquisite, touch- 
ing powers,” which the Hebrew professor of Union Sem- 
inary calls them. 


...-Ob, no, good editor of the Southern Presbyterian 
pagein The Presbyterian Journal, we do not neglect to 
rebuke a failure of the people in an Ohio town, orin’a local 
Y. M. C. Association to give equal rights to Negroes in the 
North. You learn of these occurrences chiefly from THE 
INDEPENDENT. Yet we do find more occasion to express in- 
dignation when a dozen Negroes are murdered in Missis- 
sippi or twenty flogged by a mob in Georgia, Such inci- 


....Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has recently been 
published in the Chinese dialect of Amoy, which makes 
the eigbty-third language or dialect in which this wonder- 
ful production of genius has appeared. This probably 
cannot be said of any other book ever published with the 
exception of the Bible. 


....Secretary Tracy did a very graceful thing in sending 
the congratulatory dispatch to ex-Secretary Whitney 
when the war-ship ‘“‘ Baltimore’ made its successful trial 
trip. The credit was due where the Secretary placed it and 
he showed himself a thorough gentleman in his prompt 
congratulations. 


.... We are very glad to learn that Mr. Bryant, the col- 
ored editor of Selma, Ala., who was forced to flee for his 
life on account of an utterance in his paper, has escaped to 
the North. The articles which gave offense were written 
by another in his absence. Of course he does not dare to 
return. 


.... Wyoming Territory will not go back on woman’s 
suffrage. The Suffrage Committee of the Constitutional 
Convention has reported in favor of universal suffrage 
and a proposition to submit the woman’s suffrage article, 
to a separate vote of the people was defeated by 30 to 8. 


..+.The Latin Catholics seem to be all alike. The Con- 
stitutional Convention of New Mexico, with its predomi- 
nant Mexican population, has adopted a plan of non-sec- 
tarian free schools by an overwhelming majority. 


..-.That is an admirable editorial of The Catholic Mir- 
ror on trusting the laymen who will attend the Lay Cath- 
olic Congress, and not baving the clergy revise their pro- 
gram to death. 


PRESIDENT PATTON, of Princeton College, in his ad- 
dress last week to the students, advised them not to forget 
their religion when coming to, college, but to be sure to 
bring it with them, and not to lose it while there. Relig- 
ion that is really anchored in the heart will always bear 
transportation. 


....No man, however confident he may be be in himself, 
can certainly tell, if reasoning solely from himself, 
what may be the effect of future and unknown temptations 
upoo him. Hence, Paul’s advice is always in order: 
** Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.’’ (2 Cor. x, 12.) 


.... It is aremark of Dr. Doddridge, in regard to one who 
is self-deceived asto his own spiritual state, that “ the 
worst part ofthe fraud falls on his own head.’”’ He may, 
as the Apostle says, *‘ think himself to be something when 
he is nothing,” and this being the fact, then “‘ he deceiveth 
himself,’’ being alike the actor and the victimin the de- 
ception. 


....The Christ whom the apostles preached, existed, as 
the personal and divine Word, “‘ before the foundation of the 
world.” This Christ, in the earthly mode of his existence, 
became incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth; and in this incar- 
nate state he supplied the facts of the. Gospel history. 
Heis the most wonderful being on whom thought ever 
dwelt, or whom affection ever loved. 


....Piety in the heart has been very properly defined asa 
“‘life-force.” It is not only a new principle of action, but 
a sort of second nature established in the heart by the 
grace of God. It makes duty not only authoritative in the 
estimate of the intellect and conscience, but also welcome 
to the feelings of the heart. The truly godly man wishes 
to do what he knows that he ought to do; and hence his de- 
sires and his conscience are in harmony with each other. 


....The doctrine of justification, as taught in the 
Bible, consists in the remission of sins, and in the treat- 
ment of sinners as if they had never sinned, 
and carries with it the sanctification of the justified 
sinner, making him meet to be a partaker of the in- 
heritance “of the saints in light.”” The whole work by 
which the sinner is thus saved, is appropriated and made 
his, and for him, by the exercise of faith in Christ. This 
secures to him eternal iife, 








M the sffirmative, the Judge then preceeéed to the ques 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE COMING EPISCOPAL GENERAL 
CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES B. WASSON, 


THE next meeting of the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church will be held in St. George’s Church 
in this city on the 2d of next month, and will probably 
continue in session for about four weeks. As this body, 
which is the supreme legislative and judicia) authority of 
the Episcopal Church, meets only once every three years, 
it always hus a great deal of work to do, and the present 
Convention will be no exception to the rule. First of all 
may be noticed the continuation of the work of Prayer 
Book revision, which was begun in the last General Con- 
vention, but most of which, owing to lack of time, was left 
suspended in mid-air. At that Convention a number of 
minor changes, chiefly in phraseology, were adopted, and 
the subject of further revision was intrusted to a Liturgical 
Committee of fifteen. The report of that committee has 
been in print for some time, and indicates that no very 
startling alterations, additions or amendments to the 
Prayer Book may be expected. In the preface to the report 
the committee indicate that they aimed only at such an 
enrichment and improvement in the Prayer Book as would 
make it 4 more perfect formulary of worship, and at the 
same time bring it into closer harmony with the ancient 
liturgies of the Church. The committee have also com- 
piled a useful Book of Offices, which it is hoped will be 
tentatively authorized for use for three years by the com- 
ing Convention. If it is so authorized it will be bound 
with the Hymnal. This book comprises offices for Sundry 
Occasions, for Unity, for the Fourth of July, for Days of 
Fasting, for Harvest Home, for Lent, Litanies for Missions, 
the Christian Life and for Sick Persons, and Prayers for 
Sundry Occasions. It appears to be an excellent and 
needed supplement to the Prayer Book, and the Convention 
will probably adopt it provisionally. Itis hoped tbat all 
the changes in the Prayer Book contemplated will be made 
at or before the Convention which will meet in 1892. And 
as all such changes must pass both houses of two consecu- 
tive conventions, an attempt will be made to go over the 
whole of the committee’s report at this coming Conven- 
tion. The Convention is, however, a very unwieldy body 
for the discussion of such delicate questions as those of lit- 
urgical enrichment, and itis to be feared that it will not 
be able to carry out the program. 

The adoption of a new Hymnal is another important 
question that will come hefore the Convention. The pres- 
ent Hymnal, containing 5382 hymns, which was adopted in 
1871, has never been entirely satisfactory to a large aum- 
ber of the clergy and laity. The Ritualists have always 
clamored for the English compilation known as “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” and, in fact, a few ritualistic 
churches have persisted in using this collection. Others 
have complained about the changes and mutilations in 
many favorite hymns which were made by the compilers 
ot the present Hymnal. The presence of certain hymns 
has displeased some, and the absence of other hymns has 
displeased others, while perhaps a still larger number 
have objected to the peremptory adoption of any collection 
of hymos, desiring to permit each diocese or parish to use 
such hymns as they prefer. The Hymnal Committee ap- 
pointed at the last General Convention will recommend a 
book containing about 650 hymns. which has been in type 
for some time, and has been a subject of lively discussion 
in the denominational papers. The collection appears to 
be so good that it might well be adopted without any dis- 
cussion. But the Convention will doubtless waste a great 
deal of valuable time in discussing it and in the end per- 
haps may not adopt it at all. Foreseeing this, The 
Churchman a week or two ago grimly asked the following 
question: ** Would it not be better to devote a few hours 
or days to the retrieval of the Church’s most lamentable 
failure in this country (referring to its failure to reach the 
masses in the great cities) than to put together the most 
classical collection of hymns that was ever prepared for 
the delectation of fastidious worshipers?”’ 

Speaking of failure, the General Convention being also 
the supreme missionary society of the Church, will have to 
take account of failures in several departments of Christian 
work, most of all in the work among the colored people in 
the South. The Commission on Work among the Colored 
People in theSouth, appointed by the last Convention, w1)l 
have to report that little or nothing has been done duriog 
the last three years, or rather that much has been undone 
Two years ago the Diocese of South Carolina was rent 
asunder because the bishop insisted on the canonical right 
of a colored clergyman, the rector of a church in good stand- 
ing, to sit with his brethren in the diocesan convention. 
And tho the scbism has been patched up the unchristian 
spirit that produced it still animates large numbers of 
church-members in South Carolina and the South generally. 
A discussion of this great question on its merits was staved 
off in the last General Convention. But it may be precipi 
tated on the coming Convention in spite of all efforts to 
the contrary: and then something will have tu be done 
which cannot but be a gain allaround. There are many 
who, seeing the impossibility of settling the question in 
any other way, are ready to advocate the organization of a 
separate Church for the colored people, giviog them their 
own bishops and clergy. 

Another failure that will have to. be noticed is the mil- 
lion-dollar endowment fund for missions, which was started 
maby years ago, but which as yet amounts to only a sinall 
sum. In this matter the Episcopal Church has been out- 
stripped by some of the other denominations, a fact which 
must be humiliating to a body which looks upon them as 
mere man-made sects, and which at the same time deems 
itself wealthy enough to erect asix million dollar cathe- 


ary work in the Episcopal Church is productive of consid- 
erable friction, and the Convention, sitting as a missionary 
board, will doubtless discuss this matter very thoroughly. 
The failure of the Church to reach the masses, referred to 
in the passage quoted from The Churchman,may also come 
up for discussion. No topic is more worthy of the most 
serious consideratiou. 

There are two other great topics that will almost cer- 
tainly come before the Convention. They are the question 
of changing the name of the Church, which has already 
been under discussion in two or three conventions, and the 
question of proportionate representation. These two ques- 
tions are intimately related to each other as I shall show 
a little later. When Dr. De Koven tirst introduced the 
resolution declaring the advisability of changing the name 
of the Church, he was supported by no more than a co: po- 
ral’s guard, and the whole matter was looked upon as a 
joke by most Episcopalians. But in each succeeding con- 
vention the vote in favor of a change of name has been 
larger, and at the last convention the measure lacked only 
a few votes of passing the lower house. lt is generally un- 
derstood that the advocates of the measure intend to bring 
the matter up again, unless they should become convinced 
that there is no immediate hope of carrying it, in which 
case they will do nothing until the next General Conven- 
tion,devoting themselves in the mean while to the work of 
manufacturing a sentiment in favor of itin the smaller 
dioceses. 

The Catholic party, which is so anxions to change the 
Church’s name, has at last made asemi official declaration 
in regard to the name it wants. In one of the “Catholic” 
papers it is announced that the name ‘** American Catho 
lic Church’”’ which has been suggested by many ‘‘Catholics,”’ 
is barred out of consideration because it is a contradiction 
in terms, since the Church now known as the Protestant 
Episcopal Cburch is not the Universal Church of Christ. 
In the next place the name “‘The Catholic Church of the 
United States,” which has also been proposed, is also out 
of the question, because it would uo-church Roman Catho- 
lics. And last of all another proposed name, ** The Church 
in the United States of America,” is rejected, on theground 
that the assumption of such a name would be regarded by 
the various denominations as an arrogant and ludicrous act. 
By the process of elimination, therefore, the conclusion is 
at last reached that the true and proper name tor the 
Church is, ‘‘ The Church of the United States uf America ” 
But in what respect this title is better than those which are 
rejected, only a thorongh-going *‘ Catholic” can tell. Cer- 
tainly to Protestants generally, it will seem quite as arro- 
gant and ludicrous as any of the others. 

The injustice of the preseut system of representation in 
the General Convention has long been recognized by many 
Churchmen whose opinions are entitled to weight, and dur- 
ing the past year the question has been hotly debated in 
the denominational papers. Under the present system the 
General Convention is composed of the bishops of all the 
dioceses who constitute the upper house, and four clergy- 
men and four laymen from each diocese who constitute the 
lower house. But there is a great disparity between the 
dioceses in the number of clergy, in the pumber of com- 
municants, and in wealth and influence. It therefore 
comes to pass that a diocese with ten clergymen and per- 
haps acouple of thousand communicants, which is not only 
too poor to contribute anything to the work of the Church 
at large, but is actually supported to a large extent hy the 
contributions of more wealthy dioceses, has an equal vot- 
ing power with a diocese like New York. This state of af- 
fairs has long been regarded as an anomaly for wi ich no 
plea can be made except that urged by the ‘ Catholic” 
party, namely, that the diocese, be it Jarge or small, isa 
divinely ordained unit, and that all dioceses, therefore, 
have an equal standing in the supreme synod of the 
Church. 

Now the relation of this question to that of the change of 
the name of the Church is just here. The strength of those 
who desire to change the Church’s name lies largely in the 
smaller dioceses, and, of course, if some basis of propor- 
tionate representation should be adopted, the voting 
strength of the smaller dioceses would be very much dimin- 
ished, while, on the other haod, the voting strength of tre 
larger dioceses would be very much increased. Propor- 
tionate representation, tberefore, becomes a party question 
of the mostinteuse kind; and if, as seems likely, ic is in- 
troduced as an issue, it will be the subject of a bitter and 
exciting discussion. 

‘The bishops’ appeal to the other evangelical bodies of 
Christians, which was put forth in the last General Con- 
vention. will doubtless come up for discussion and review. 
During the last three years it has been officially received 
by these bodies of Christians, but it cannot be said that 
they have shown much disposition to accept the terms 
offered in it. Andas a matter of fact the Churches are ro 
ncarer unity now than they were before. 

Among other subjects that will come up for discussion 
may be mentioned divorce reform, Sunday-schools, the 
necessity of establishing an appellate court, the desirabil- 
ity of establishing suffragan bishoprics, and the defects 
of the present parochial system and how to remedy them. 
Altogether the Convention will put in a busy month, if it 
considers all the questions that will come before it. 

As in past years the personnel of the Convention will be 
very strong. Amoag its deputies are meno of national rep- 
utation in and out of the Churecb: but its strength in this 
direction is largely neutralized by a number of windy 
talkers of whom it has its full share, and who always do 
much to block and hinder needed legislation. The meet- 
ings will be held in St. George’s Church, which, with its 
beautiful memorial hall adjoining, is admirably adapted 
for the purpose. The expenses of the deputies will be met 
by the dioceses from which they come, the bishops being 
éotertained by Bishop Potter of New York. A daily 
luncheon will be providei by the diocese of New York. The 
local committees that have the arrangements in charge, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Roman Catholic Church is said to be g 
declining in numbers in Engiand. 





eadily 


.... The receipts of the American Board for the year 
closed were $394,994 in donations, and $153,653 in legacies, 


....Princeton Theological Seminary opened lagt 


with 190 students in attendance, and with more comian™™ 


~ . .Four of the bishops of the Church of England ‘a 
above 80 in age; twelve are above 70. “he St, James 
Gazette advocates compulsory retirement at a fixed age, 


---.One of Japin’s most successful native pastors, the. 
Rev. J. T. Isé, is now visiting this country. He gives 
most favorable account of the outlook of Christianity jp 
his native land. 


...-Dr. Somerville, the Scotch Evangelist, died last Week 
at an advanced age. He made a successful eVAaNgt listic 
tour a few years ago among the British possessions jp the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


.... The Directory of Worship, as adopted by the Souther 
Presbyterian Assembly at Chattanooga, last May, has beep 
printed, and is now being sent to all the presbyteries jg 
their adoption or rejection. 


....Mr. David McConaughy, Jr., of the Philadelphia y. 
M. C. A,, is about to sail for India to organize Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in that country. Mr. Swig 
has been very successful in similar work in Japan, 


.... The majority of the Presbytery of Peoria have gy. 
pressed themselves as opposed to revision of the Westmip. 
ster Confession. The minority are only in favor of the 
erasure or transposition of the word “‘elect”’ in Chap X, 
sec. 3. 


...Nearly one-third of the population of Wales is gath. 
ered in the Sunday-schools. In England and Wales to. 
gether 5,733,325 scholars are taught in the Sunday school, 
Of these, 2,555,399 scholars are in Church of England Sup- 
day-schcols. 


.... There is promise, it is said, that an amicable un‘er 
standing will shortly be arrived at between Russia and the 
Vatican. One of the results of this will be the permanent 
residence in Rome of a Russian representative accredited 
to the Holy See. 


.. Among the lay deputies chosen to the coming Gen- 
era) Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church are 
ex-Secretary of State Hamilton Fisb, ex-Secretary of 
the Interior Columbus Delano, the Hon. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, Governor Battle, of North Carolina, and Erastus 
Corning, of this State. 


.... The Rev. Edward Judson has secured $180,000 of the 
$240,000 needed for the Judson memorial in this city. He 
hopes to raise the 360,000 balance this fall, and to break 
ground in May, 1890, for the buildings. The ground se- 
cured cost $111,000. Mr. Judson also announces a bequest 
ot $40,000 from the estate of the late Hiram Deats, of Flem- 
ington, N. J., for a home for destitute children. This will 
require an addition to the memorial plan. 


...-The next Convention of Christian Workers will be 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., October 24th-29th. The Convention 
represents an undenominational movement of evangelical 
Christians-at work in the United States and Canada. ‘The 
object of the gathering is the bringing of Christian work- 
ers, pastors, evangelists, mission and benevolent workers 
together on a union platform to discuss the methods and 
agencies in which they are at work for humanity, and lay 
plans for greater effectiveness in such efforts. 


.... We cut the following notice from a leading Adventist 
paper: 

“The forty-tifth anniversary of the going out of the Church to 
meet the Lord in October, 1844, will be observed by the Advent- 
ists of Virginia from October 5th to October 22d (inclusive). 1888. 
This meeting is called because the evidences from the prophetic 
Word warrant us in expecting our Lord’s return at this time. 

“The meeting will be held at Screamerville, Va. (where the 
Virginia Mission Tent is now pitched and will remain). 

“All our brethren who are lookiag for the Lord and desire t 
meet with us, are invited. Further notice hereafter.” 


.... The Catholic Mirror does not view with favor the 
proposal to have the coming Lay Catholic Congress in 
Baltimore under ecclesiastical supervision. It says: 

«In view of the character of the Congress, the rule adopted at 
the above-mentioned meeting in Detrvit, making it pre-requisite 
to the presentation of a paper that it sh«]] first have the sanc- 
tion of the advisory committee of bishops is, in our opinion, ill- 
ad vised, as it threatens to robthe meeting of whatever force and 
significance it might otherwise have as a free and untrammeled 
explession of opinion on the part of the laity.” 

This is significant. 








Missions. 


ONE of the most successful of the Chinese Missions 18 
that conducted by the Canada Presbyterians and the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians in the Island of Formosa. Mr. Mackay. 
of the Canadian mission, has been from the first as ore of 
the people and has taken a wife from among them. Heis 
4 man of apostolic devotion and simplicity and has 
wrought a great work among the Fomosans. The English 
Presbyterians occupy a different part of the island, that to 
the sonth. They, too, have made large use of native talent 
in the spreading of the Gospel. Recently they beld a con- 
ference of preachers and office-bearers, all the preachers 
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apd good reports are given of them. In the Confer- 
ence these native preachers spoke earnestly in favor 
of self-supporting churches, and stated that they 
would rather receive their salary from tbe native 
prethren than from the missionary Board. Thothe money 
comes to them more promptly from the Board it often sub- 
jects them to the taunt, ‘‘ You preach the foreigner’s doc- 
trine because you eat his rice.”” Each church represented 
in the Conference sent a dollar toward the expenses. The 
missionaries gave a dollar each for the preachers, and the 
palance, one dollar, was contributed by the church where 
the Conference met. The Conference agreed to recommend 
each congregation to follow the example of one statiqn, 
where the worshipers are classified as readers and non- 
readers, and one of the former told off to teach one of the 
latter. In this connection the importance of a large-type 
Romanized New Testament was mentioned, for 
which arrangements are being made. Each _ con- 
gregation also was urged to establish a fellow- 
ship meeting for the study of Scripture on Sabbath morning. 
A proposal to visit every household in South Formosa was 
well received. With a view to its being carried into effect, 
it was resolved that each preacher on his return to his sta- 
tion should make out a list of the towns and villages in the 
neighborhood; that the preachers should bring these lists 
tothe next meeting of preachers in May, so that the field 
may be divided out among the variouschurches. Thesub- 
ject of self-support was most earnestly discussed, and a 
determined effort to increase the number of self-supporting 
churches was agreed to. Tothis end the church where the 
Conference met agreed to help out a neighboring church at 
Kio-a-thau by contributing what itlacked. After the Con- 
ference, when the preacher for that station returned to his 
work, he told his people that it had been arranged that 
tor the four months they were sho:t they were to look, not 
to the home church, but to the church in Taiwanfoo. This 
caused them to reconsider the matter—it seemed a shame 
toget money from a neighboring congregation; and they 
sent back word that they would not need the money, they 
would be responsible for the whole twelve months them- 
selves. This released the church at Taiwanfoo, and it gave 
the help it had offered to Kio-a-thau to another struggling 
congregation. 


.... The Rev. J. R. Hill, of the Cawnpore Mission of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, writes that the 
conversion of Brahmins has ceased to be such an occasion 
of excitement in that section of India as it used to be. He 
refers to the recent conversion of seven young men, a'l 
Brahmins, from the Brahmin quarter of Cawnpore, Kursu- 
wan, and says it has caused nostir, not as much, indeed, as 
did the death of a cow, belonging to a Brahmin, which had 
strayed into the mission compound. Ten years ago such 
anevent would have caused an uprising, almost. Mr. Hill 
says that formerly it was chiefly the low caste and the no 
caste people who applied for baptism, and the bigh caste 
people held aloof. Now this situation is reversed, and itis 
the poor and low caste natives who stand aloof. He at- 
tributes this change to the great educational facilities 
afforded, which the Brahmins are eager to enjoy. 








Biblical Research. 


A MOST interesting confirmation of both history and 
archeology at once has recently been made by Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent at the Bahrein Islands, off the coast of Arabia, in the 
Persian Gulf. Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, all agree 
that the Phoenicians emigiated from these islands as their 
original home, bringing with them to the coast of Syria 
the names of the two largest, Tyros and Arados, and be- 
stowiog them upon the renowned isles of Tyre and Arvad. 
Pheenican tombs also from Amrit to Sardinia, are found 
to take the form of one chamber over another, and to con- 
tainshells from the Persian Gulf, as well as peculiarly 
marked ivories and ostrich eggs. It has been known fora 
loug time that one of the largest of these islands is covered 
in great part by a vast necropolis, the tombs, many thou- 
sands in number, stretching along the southwest side, and 
ranging from fifty feet in hight down to a mere heap of 
stones. At a distance of several feet from most of the tu- 
muli are traces of an encircling wall, similar to the inclo- 
sure of Lydian tombs. With a view of testing the records 
of history and the indications of archeology, Mr. Bent has 
recently exploited two uf the largest of these mounds. At 
acertain point in the encircling wall, six feet in hight, in 
each case a passage-way formed by walls of large, unhewn 
stones, diminishing in size toward the top, led him to the 
door of the tomb, closed by similar unhewn blocks of 
stone. The tomb was found tobe constructed of two cham- 
bers, one above the other, covered by large slabs six feet in 
length. The upper chamber was thirty feet long by four 
and a half high, and contained the remains of a bull ora 
horse, quantities of ivory, fragments of circular boxes, 
utensils and tablets, bits of pottery, some resembling 
the early ware of Asia Minor and others specimens 
from Jalysos in the Island of Rhodes, also numerous 
Pieces of ostrich egg-shells colored and scratched 
with rough patterns in bands like examples from Naukratis. 

The lower chamber, of the same length, but higher, six 

and a half feet, was more carefully built, and coated on all 
sides, as well as ceiling and floor, with cement. Into holes 


drapery. Its floor was covered with asnuff-like earth a 
foot in depth - evidently the dust of the poles and curtains 
that had fallen ages ago, and of the shrouds in which the 
dead were wrapped, as well as of the human bodies them- 
selves there interred, for this dust oa being sifted yielded 
human bones. Thus it is clear that these tombs were con- 
structed by a race so early in time as to be among those 
who were accustomed to bury the utensils and the favorite 
4nimals, belonging to the deceased, with him yet apart 
from him ina separate chamber. Such two-story tombs 


w re all rectangular and where the bodies were imbedded 


in cement, also in Sardinia as reported by Della Marmora. 
The ivorles, too, inscribed with rnde rosettes, circles. en- 
circling chains, the wings of a bird, and two paralle! lines, 
have their analogs in the ivories obtained at Kameiros in 
Rhodes, and in those derived from Nimrid in Assyria, as- 
cribed to Pheenician artists. Everything, therefore, about 
these tombs, whether in respect of character or contents, 
betokens Phoencian work, and of earliest Phoenician work- 
manship prior tothe invention of thealphabet. That these 
Bahrain Islands were the primitive home of the Pheenician 
race now seems to be most creditably confirmed and well 
established. 


....M. Delattre has taken up a neglected subject of in- 
vestigation, ‘‘ Hydraulic Works in Babylonia,” and pub- 
lished his study ina late number of the Revue des Ques- 
tions Scientifiques. In it he reproduces references to the 
canals of Babvlonia and Assyria given by classical writers 
and supplied by the cuneiform inscriptions, together with 
the data of their size’ and importance which were very 
greatin some cases. He identifies the Pallaconas(or rather 
as it ought to read Pallakottas) with the Pallakat, a canal 
mentioned on a contract-tablet as starting from the city of 
Sippara. And he argues that the Median wall of Xenophon 
must be distinguished from theso-called wall of Semiramis. 


....The Athenwyvm announces asin press an important 
work by Dr. Hugo Winckler, on the early history of the 
ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, entitled “‘ Untersuch- 
ungen zur Altorientalischen Geschichte,” in which the 
author arrives et some new and important conclusions. 
Among the texts published in this work are revised copies 
of the Babylonian Canon and of the Chronicle of Na- 
bonidus. 


....To the fifth edition of his Bampton Lectures on 
“‘Sunday,’’ Archdeacon Hersey has attached an excursus 
on two important cuneiform documents in the British 
Museum, which have been considered to indicate an 
acquaintance with the Mosaic Sabbath on the part of the 
Babylonians. 








The Sunday-schoal. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 6th, 
THE TRIBES UNITED UNDER DAVID.—II Sam. y, 1-12. 


NotEs.—‘‘ Then.” —An_ indefinite period elapsed. It 
might bave been months or years before the people recov- 
ered themselves sufficiently from the tragic death of Saul 
to agree upon David. ‘** Hebron.”’—The home of Abra- 
ham. Near by was the cave of Maehpelah. Not more than 
a few moments’ walk away was the brook Eschol, from 
whence the famous cluster of grapes were plucked by the 
spies four hundred years before. No place was more fit to 
be the central watch-tower of the nation. None could more 
swiftly stir by its memories a sluggish patriotic spirit. 
** So all the elders.’’—Chronicles mentions a tctal of three 
bundred and thirty-nine thousand six hundred men, with 
twelve hundred and twenty-four chiefs, who were probably 
considered elders at the same time. “Made a covenant 
with them.”’—David was not suddenly raised to irresponsi- 
ble power. He had his rights and duties and the people 
had theirs. Itwas almost aconstitutional monarchy. The 
people were represented at its formation and they made 
conditions. David had his power limited and he agreed, in 
holy league with the people, to uphold this new covenant 
before the Lord. ** He reigned over Judah.”—Southern 
Palestine, and patiently waited his opportunity to unite 
the northern tribes under his sway. Northern Palestine 
was at this time captained by Abner and nominally ruled 
by Ishbosheth, a son of Saul. These naturally feared to 
acknowledge David, not knowing what his position on the 
Philistine question would be and whether their mghts 
would be granted to them. But after a long intrigue 
Abner lost and David won. ** Against the Jebusites.” 
—Canaanites who held the fortress of Zion, thus possessing 
the key of Jerusalem and controlling tactically the coun- 
try for thirty miles around. Jerusalem was the natural 
center of military as well as of religious operation, and it 
was necessary for David to take it before he could think of 
ruling Palestine. “Except thou take away the blind 
and the lame.”’—This was a taunt of the Jebusites. The 
fortres« was considered so strong that even the blind and 
the lame could protect it. “Let him get up to the 
watercourse.’’—This is a prize offer which Joab won. The 
watercourse was probably a large subterranean one that 
led from the valley into the center of the fortress. This 
method was worthy of a great general and was a complete 
and victorious surprise against the Jebusites. ** Dwelt 
in the strenghold.”’—The citadel, the impregnable part of 
the city. ** Millo.””—Probably the name of an impor- 
tant fortress defending some outermost and otherwise 
scantily protected part of the city. 
Instruction —The union of the tribes of Israel was final- 

ly effected under the leadership of a great man. The signs 

of the times are pointing to the economic necessity of the 

civilized nations agreeing under one broad constitution and 

one language. It is to the shame of ecclesiasticism, not 

Christianity, that the Churches do not unite under one 

management. Butif the time be near at hand and must 

come that nations unite undersome common banner, let the 

name of the greatest leader in the history of mankind be 

written upon it—CHRIsT. And if one universal tongue 

shall hold sway, let it be the language of love. The princi- 

ples of Christ, if viewed by the sternest humanitarian, are 

broad enough to insure universal prosperity without the 

arts of offense and defense. The brotherhood of mankind 

will be but a dream unless it has a substantial foundation 

on the highest religious priuciple we have yet had placed 

before us—that of mutual love whicb, when carried out to 

its farthest development, guarantees immortality to us on 





























David had made a sufficient mark in his youth to be 
trusted with the government at thirty years of age. Young 
people form their constitution, spiritual as well as physical, 
before they are thirty. The time of youth is the season to 
guard one’s thoughts, tonvue and actions so that a fit and 
trusted maturity be the sequence. 

Atheists need never be too sure that their fortress is 
impregnable. They are too apt to confide their case to the 
* blind and lame,” trusting that a poor argument ora poor 
life is sufficient to put Christians to fight. But the deeper 
one goes iuto the subterranean recesses of the inner life the 
more deeply we feel emptiness and futility of existence 
without Christ. 

Nevertheless, each pastor, teacher or friend will take the 
stronghold of that heart if it be done by courtesy, patience 
and prayer. 

Let the Christian, like David, make an alliance with the 
unbeliever. It is better to have him asa friend than as an 
enemy. Hiram was useful. 








Minist.rial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BROOKS, Joan, Nixon St. ch., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 
BROWN, A.8S., Granville, Mass., accepts call to Norwich, Conn. 
BURROUGHS. E., Triangle, accepts call to Candor, N. Y. 
CASE, SAMUEL S., Redwood, N. Y., resigns. 

CHURCH, EBENEzER, Kingston, Penn., ord. 

DAILEY., N. H.. Spencer, Ia , resigns. 

DONNELLY, Joun, Fifth Ave., ch., Pittsburg, Penn, resigns. 
FERNALD, J. C., Garettsville, O., resigns. 

HAMMOND, E. D., Shady Ave. ch., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 
HERRELL, D. C,, Pavilion, N. Y., resigns. 

LOCK, ARTHUR, Sanbornton, N. H., ord. 

McGE%, B. F.,Camden, N. J., resigns. 

SCHAFYF, J. B., Toledo, accepts call to Burevrus. O. 


SNELL, Arruur L., Theo. Sem., Newton, ord., Foxboro, Mass., 
Sept. lito. 


SCHMITT, JounC.,Third German ch., Philadelphia, Penn., re- 
callshis resignation, 


WHITNEY, F. C., Groton, Mass., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BRANCH, J. A., accepts call to Hill City, Kan. 

BURTON, N.L., Le Mars, Ia., accepts call to Tipton, Kan. 

CHANDLER, W. H., Atkinson, accepts call to Port Byron, Ill. 

DOLE, CHARLEs J., Castalia, accepts call to Fairport, O. 

ELLIS, W. M., Mayville, N. D., accepts call to Tomahawk, Wis. 

EVANS, WALTER A., Andover Sem., called to Mason City, Ia. 

FISK, Perrin B., Altamonte, Fla., called to Morrisville, Vt. 

FURMAN, W. F., Moativideo, Minn., resigns. 

HENDERSON, T. H., Albina, accepts call to Arlington, Ore. 

aa ~ “ana D. LEE., Oberlin, accepts call to Bertin and Avoca, 
eb. 

JOHNSON, F. A., Chester, N. J., called to New Milford, Conn 

KENNGOTT, GEORGE Bes graduate of Andover Sem., accepts 


7 


cali to Newport, N. 
KILBURN, W. Chase, Mich.. accepts call to Ashland, Wis. 
PALMER, WILLIAM §., Norwich, Conn., resigns. 


PHILLIPs, DANIEL, Hampton Falls, N. H., called to Hunting- 
ton. Mass. 


PRINCE, T. M., Wayzata, Wis., resigns. 

QUEEN, CHARLES N., called to Fredonia, Kan. 

ROOD, JouN 8., Gaylord, called to Charlevoix, Mich. 
RUNYON, Josepn B., Victoria. accepts call to Hillsboro’, Il. 
SHANNON, W. H., Maple Rapids, accepts culi to Salem, Mich. 


SMITH, Howarp N., Oberlin. accepts call to Saratoga ch. and 
LI8th St. Mission, Omaha, Neb. 


SNEED, J. W. (Cumb. Pres.), Spring Garden, I1l., accepts call to 
Albina, Ore. 


TENNEY, E. P., West Newfield, Me., called to "Wakefield, N. H. 
THOMAS, Evan, Vershire, accepts cal! to Ludlow, Vt. 


THOMAS. GEorGeE P., graduate of Harley College, London, Eng., 
accepts cali to Mondovi, Wis. 


TORBE'S, A. Grand Blanc, accepts cail to Lake Linden, Mich. 
TOWLE, James A.. Norfolk, called to Cobalt (Chatham), Conn. 


WOLFE, JosePH, Whatcom, W. T., called to S. S. work in East- 
ern Oregon. 


WOOD, GeorGe A. (Unit. Breth.), called to Lyons, Col. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARNES, W. 8., Corning. Ia., accepts call to Kearney, Neb. 
BASS, W.C., Hannibal, called to Jordan, N. Y. 


BINGHAM. W. R., Avondale and West Grove chs., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., resigns. 


BRANDT, G. A., Roscoe, 8. D., called to West Duluth. Minn. 
BUCKLE, GEo., Little Britain, Pean., inst. Elizabeth, N. J. 


CHESTER. S. H., Hawfields and Cross Roads, N. C., called to 
Franklin, Tenn 


CRUILKSHANK, Rosert, Ellensburg, accepts call to ch. and 
acaaemy, Montesano, Wash. 


GIBSON, J. T., Saarpsburg, Penn., resigns. 

HAMILL, SAMUEL M., D.D., Trenton, N.J., died September 19th. 
JACKA, E. C., Oakland, goes to Golden Gate, Cal. 

JONES, J. J., called to Evan's Mills, N. Y. 

McWILLIAMS, J. A., Port Jervis, accepts call to’ Sing Sing, 


ate 
MECHLIN, L., Elderton and Currie’s Run, Penn., resigns. 
MONTGOMERY, A., Topeka, Kan., called to Ironton, Mo. 


BOQSESS, D. R., accepts call to Richmond ch., Philadelphia 
enn. 


SAUNDERS, Davidsville, goes to Los Angeles, Cal. 
WILLS, J. T., Aurora, N. Y., called to Greenwich, Conn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
a R. M., Hanover, N. H., accepts call to ‘Greenburg, 
aNe . 


FISHER, G., Stockport, N. Y., accerts call to Milford, Mass. 
GRIGGS, W. Sperreville, Va., accepts call to Montgomery, Md. 


MASSIAH, J. B., St. Philip’s ch. (colored), Annapolis, Md., re- 
signs. 


RYLANCE, J. H., St. Mark’s ch., New York, resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BENTLEY, Emerson, Ed. The S. W. Christian Advocate, died, 
Septemover ]9th, New Orleans. 


BLINCOE, J. W., Meth. Epis., So., Ashland, Va., died, Septem- 
ber 15tp. 


BOGARDUS, W. E.. Pres., Pleasant Plains, N. Y., accepts call 
to Reformed (Dutch) ch., Fairview, N. J. 


CALDWELL, Rosert, D.D., 8. Pres., died September 12th, Pu- 
lasxi, Tenn. 


ay D. E., Reformed, Philadelphia, accepts call to Lebanon, 
enn. 


MACKARNESS, Joun F., Lord Bishop of Oxford, died Septem- 
ber 17th, aged 68. 


oui, _ H., D.D., Meth. Epis., died September 16th, Detroit, 
ch. 


SORpaEe, F. R., Luth., died, Sept. 1!th, Waterville, Kan., aged 








bave their parallels at Amrit in Phoenicia, where they 


the honor of our Spiritual General, Christ, 


YOST, C. F.. Reformed, Milton, accepts call to Phanixville, 


a 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY.* 


Prov, ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE tells 
us in the preface of the volume named 
below that he has been no great reader 
of biographies and never expected to write 
one. If he was to make a beginning a 
more attractive opportunity could hardly 
present itself than with the invitation to 
write the Life of William Denny. It was 
a life worth writing in itself and particu- 
larly likely to interest Professor Bruce as 
that of a man of his own heart. It pre- 
sented a type of free, bold, strenuous 
manhood, rich in its contents, flowing 
over many fields, and touching the work- 
ing world with a kind of Christianity 
which to the active spirits of the modern 
Church is the promise of its redemp- 
tion. 

Like all really large lives it overflowed 
the limits of mere personal biography and 
had something in it for man and his civ- 
ilization. Denny’s career was brief, end- 
ing tragically in nervous collapse and 
irresponsible suicide. But he lived long 
enough to leave his mark on the greatest 
of Britain’s industriesand to have made 
some experiments and demonstrations in 
the labor question whith are worth the 
attention of industrial nations. 

There was a certain intensity of strain 
in this man which made him the martyr 
and victim of the cause he undertook. He 
was a Christian who, following his own 
choice, wandered away from the pater- 
nal Kirk into the United Presbyterian 
connection. Professor Bruce, looking 
back on his life so full, so pure, so de- 
voted to Christlike effort and interest for 
his fellow-men, declares him a saint. It 
was not, however, medieval saintship, 
but of the modern, independent and un- 
ecclesiastical variety, a trpe that admits 
into it a good dash of free thought and 
some bold, not to say troublesome, vari- 
ations from Catholic conformity. Wil- 
liam Denny’s heresies were, however, not 
of the kind which lead toschism. It has 
been charitably said that all potent here- 
sies have good and truth inthem which it 
William Denny seemed 
to touch his wings in his heresies just 
deeply enough to tinge them with the 
good that was in them without carrying 
off the soil, or the bitter, divisive and 
contentious spirit. 

Our readers, to most of whom heis a 
stranger, will require of us some notice of 
his life. He was born at Dumbarton, 
Scotland, in 1847, the oldest son of Peter 
Denny, head of the great ship-building 
house of Denny & Brothers. He was a 
frail lad and backward, who was prob- 
ably saved by what his biographer de- 
scribes as the *‘ beneficent listlessness” of 
his childhood. When at last he started 
out of the vegetating period, he began to 
put forth shoots of a very uncommon 
kind. His father sent him to the ship- 
yard to serve his apprenticeship with the 
The stern old Scotsman, not at all 
of his training and his 
father’s before him, told his son to *‘ goin 
at the hawse-hole and come out at the 
stern window.” 

This was just what William did. His 
biographer dwells on it all with some 
traces of natural regret that the boy was 
turned aside from his bent toward the 
university. It is a regret for which there 
was no occasion. Leven ship-yard was 
Oxford would have 
It would have opened into 
nothing fit to be called a career for such 
a nature as William Denny, while Leven 
ship-yard gave him just the training and 
ended in exactly the opening he required, 

Amid the confused stirrings of youth- 
ful forces in his mind and the waking of 
untried and unmeasured power, he felt 
some bearing him toward poetry and even 
raised the question whether his destiny 


isa pity to lose. 


rest. 


ashamed own 


his best university. 
spoiled him. 


* THe Live Ov WILLIAM DENNY, SHIP-BUILDER, 
DUMBARTON. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE. 
With Portrait. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 
Paternoster Row. MDCCCLXXXVIII. 4Svo, pp. xvi, 
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might not be there. A poet he was not, 
but the ideal and creative faculty lay in 
him. It affected his religion which both 
in the region of speculative opinion and 
practical activity burst the bounds of 
commonplace conformity. It affected his 
business activity and led him into bold 
investigations which broke up some of 
the heaviest traditions that lay on British 
enterprise and introduced a more hopeful 
era into the admivistration of British 
labor. 

We have to begin with him as a ship- 
builder. The Leven yard had always been 
,one of the best in the kingdom. Under 
William’s strong and inspiring direction 
it took a new start as the pioneer both in 
ship-building and in the administration of 
labor. The United States Government, in 
sending two of its naval cadets to England 
to perfect themselves in the art of naval 
construction, could do nothing better than 
to solicit for them a few months in this 
establishment. How they were received 
there and how they profited may be seen 
in the letter of Mr. Secretary Thompson, 
acknowledging the obligations of the 
Government to the firm, which is pub- 
lished in this volume. 

As a revelation of the art of ship-build- 
ing and of what is implied in it the vol- 
ume has almost as much in it to interest 
Americans as the works themselves may 
be supposed to have bad for our young 
naval cadets. 1t shows the kind of bold, 
intelligent and brilliant good work which 
has given Great Britain the command of 
the seas and sustains her in that position. 
We commend the book to political stu- 
dents who wish to learn how our country 
may hope to resume the maritime posi- 
tion it once had. 1t approaches the char- 
acter of an object-lesson in the making of 
a great marine. No part or department 
of the process is omitted. We see the 
stern details of business going on with 
precision and dominated by the word 
‘*thorough.” We see the highest intelli- 
gence and skill applied to the organiza- 
tion of labor, and to the development of 
its efficiency. The men are stimu- 
lated to the highest exertions by gen- 
erous and manly treatment. The re- 
wards of their own independence and 
ingenuity are secured to them and 
they are so openly and frankly 
consulted in all that concerns them in 
relation to the business that the Trades 
Unions cannot drive in a wedge. Growth 
and progress are provided for by con- 
tinual costly experiment. Old forms and 
formularies are questioned. Full advan- 
tage is taken of any alvance in scientific 
knowledge, and the whole resources of 
mathematics and scientific attainment are 
brought to bear on the practical problems 
of naval design and naval construction. 
If another chapter in the object-iesson is 
needed it is furnished by the view we have 
of the ship-builder hard at work develop- 
ing the trade which is to carry his flotil- 
las into the bays and rivers of South 
America and Siam. 

After all, the chief interest of the mem- 
oir lies in the revelation it makes of a 
Christian man acting on the practical 
problems which are the great ferment in 
the bosom of modern society. 

We fear that neither in the department 
of social economics nor of religious opin- 
ion we could give William Denny a clean 
certificate of orthodoxy. The man was 
impulsive and changeable in his intel- 
lectual position. He seemed to be per- 
petually in the mood of experiment and 
only inflexible in the belief that good was 
to be extracted fromall. There wasmore 
than a touch of heresy in his theology, 
and his economics had a tolerant eye for 
socialistic theories; but he was neithera 
socialist nor a heretic. In the last result 
he stood with the economists and with 
the Church. Still the most encouraging 
lesson of his life is to be drawn from the 
fact that with his theoretic opinions in 
both these great departments of thought 
unformed he achieved such results. 
The fact that he had not yet settled the 
problem of labor in his.own mind, while 
he had done so much to bring it, as far as 
he was concerned, toa practical solution, 
may show us bow far the strife between 
labor and capital may be settled without 





any further advance than we have already 








made in economical science. The secret 
of William’s Denny’s power lay not alone 
in the kindliness nor moral goodness of 
his heart, but in the high and just combi- 
nation of all his qualities. He was as far 
from the goody-goody or merely senti- 
mental type as from that of the aristo- 
craticidler. He was just and thorough, 
but his justice had a placeinit forevery 
mar. He offered the men in his employ 
a justice to which they responded at once 
and without fail. He tried many schemes 
which had to be abandoned. The piece- 
work plan which was his first faith broke 
down under the discovery that it had been 
pushed toa point in competition where 
piece-work did not bring the hands as 
good pay as the old-time wages. But 
come what might his men were made to 
see the unity of interests between them- 
selves and the master. They could be 
made to see that unity because it actually 
existed in the plans of the firm. The 
men once came forward in a critical 
time and _ surprised their employers 
with a voluntary proposal to reduce 
wages ten per cent. Denny received 
this offer with a burst of proud 
emotion, declaring that neither Queen 
nor Parliament could have conferred such 
an honor as this on the firm. It is not the 
first time these lessons have been taught 
a troubled world. They are none the less 
effective demonstrations of what estab- 
lished Christian principles mav do for the 
peace of the world and social concord, 
while as yet we do not agree in our social 
science. The main encouragement we 
draw from this Life is that the Christiani- 
ty of the man carried him straight and 
effectively to the mark, tho his theology 
was unsettled and his economics apt to 
get him into strange company. 

These broader aspects of this volume 
which have evidently proved very attrac- 
tive to the biographer as they will to the 
reader must not however obscure the 
strong and beautiful manhood unfolded 
in these chapters. There is hardly a page 
in the book from that which bears the 
noble portrait to the last which does not 
give witness to the truth of the agonized 
father’s exclamation: ‘*t He was a prince. 
He is a king.” 

The fault of the man was the strain he 
put on himself, a strain which snapped 
the cord of life at last at a moment when 
least expected, and in a manner which 
contradicted the whole course and tenor 
of his career. 

His moral strain was as great as the in- 
tellectual or that of daily care. His the- 
ories were right. He loved simple sports 
but never found time for them himself. 
The ‘' weel-timed daffin” of the Scotch 
proverbial philosophy might have saved 
him a good deal of misdirected energy 
along the daily path and the catastrophe 
which shrouded its end. 

The list of his publications is consider- 
able, but they refer for the most part to 
matters invulved inthe science of naval 
construction, or to that of wages or labor. 
He was a frequent and effective speaker, 
full of thought and eager to express it. 
Few men have lived so much of the life 
best worth living inside of forty years, 
and few who have been cut off at that 
brief term have found a biographer so 
well able to bring the fragments into 
order as Professor Bruce. 


FRENCH RECORDS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION.” 








THE more we know of the French records 
of our Revolutionary history the more val- 
uable they are seen to be. The collection 
made by Mr. Wurand from the French 
archives and translated by him is one to 
deepen this impressiop. It has not been his 
object to work up the documents and bring 
out what is in them, but to present them in 
atraoslation with enough explanatory com- 
ment to show their character and intro- 
duce the reader to them. 

It is not Mr. Durand’s fault that the col- 
lection is not altogether systematic. He 
presents the documents as they exist. He 
has not attempted to glean the documents 
themselves for their contents, but to glean 
the French archives for original documents. 
What be found is spread before us in the 

* NEW MATERIALS FOR THE HISTCRY OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By JOHN DURAND. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 








volume named above and illuminates man: 
obscure points of our Revolutionary o: 
tory, particularly the Congressional de 
the strength of the Loyalists cr Tories. the 

cabals against Washington, the Charles 

Lee business, the Gates intrigue, and the 

influences which prevented the Vigorous 

prosecution of the war. 

That the country did not by ay means 
put forth its whole strength on the war for 
independence is an unpatriotic conclusion 
which Mr. Bancroft and the standard his. 
torians have allowed to ooze out of their 
pages in almost imperceptible drops, We 
know now that with the exception of Con- 
necticut, and in a less degree of Massachu- 
setts, it did not; but to know why it diq 
not, to understand the dissipating and qj. 
visive causes which lay so heavily on the 
prosecution of the war, or to measure the 
extent to which they affected its fortunes, 
we can do nothing better than to study the 
original materials presented from French 
sources in Mr. Durand’s volume. It consists 
of documents from the French archives 
translated by Mr. Durand and edited with 
such comments and explanations as they 
seemed to require, Most of them have been 
examined before, but the impression they 
make in the present form is very different 
from those made by the standard histories, 

We are met on the threshold by the ques- 
tion of the power of the country to resist, 
In the depth of the war the patriots were 
plunged in deep discouragement. Wash- 
ington’s letters from Morristown indicate 
his anxiety; Charles Lee arranged in hs 
poor brain a scheme of submission. Ar- 
nold’s treason was but a phase of a cause 
that seemed to be failing, and there is rea- 
son to believe that there floated before him 
sume such part as that acted in the English 
restoration by General Monk. These indi- 
cations mislead students, who see in them 
evidences cf small power in the country 
to resist, on the assumption that it was all 
exerted and proved less than expected. With 
the single exception of Connecticut this was 
not true. Of this State, Chevalier de la Lu- 
zerne writes: 


“Connecticut is in a good situation. Its gov- 
ernment is well ordered; it lacks nothing; its 
finances are on u level (with demands on them); 
its contingent of troops is well kept up; its 
militia is numerous and well disposed, without 
division of sentiment and without any Tory 
element. No other State enjoys the same ad- 
vantages.” 


It isonly very recently that the American 
public have been permitted to know either 
the facts of the situation or the explanation 
of them. A close reading of Washington’s 
letters will show plainly enough that he 
was not deceived and that his apprehensions 
were not based on the discovery that the 
country was not as strong as it bad been 
supposed to be. The early estimaces of the 
situation made out a case that was most 
discouraging for King George. Outside the 
British Court the English and French view 
were much the same. The opening events 
at Boston pointed in the same direction. 
The documents printed by Mr. Durand 
throw a new and convincing light on tbe 
natural military strength of the colonies 
and give what we may call an absolute con- 
firmation of the bold assertions of orators 
like Fisher Ames and Patrick Henry that 
the colonies united in arms were invinci- 
ble. 

But they were not united. Broad lines 
of divergent policy divided the colonies in 
Congress and weakened their action. There 
were sectional disagreements and personal 
intrigues for power such as the vain bras: 
gart Gates’s cabal against Washington. 
Above all these were the Tories. Entirely 
absent from no part of the country, in some 
they had alarming strength, as, forexamplr, 
in Pennsylvania, where the Quakers were 
in natural alliance with them. The French 
reporter in this volume observes: “ Pat- 
riotism is null in Philadelphia; it has Se 
come almost farcical.’”? So strong and ged. 
eral was this Loyalist feeling that the Pa- 
triot armies could not get information as 
to the enemy. Wynde’s command on 4 
forced march to Monmouth within a few 
miles of the field was diverted to Elizabeth- 
port by Quaker messengers with a false re. 
port. The splendid achievements at Trenton 
and Princeton would have failed had Baum 
not been too deeply immersed in play 
read the warnings sent by Tories up the 
Delaware River. 

On all such points as these Mr. Duravd’s 
compilation is extremely useful. It begis 
with some reports from official but more oF 
less obscure sources made to the French 
Government by secret, or at least unrecok: 
nized agents inthis country. These doct 
ments, as well as the more important ones 
that follow them, have to be read with cat 


tion, but they make, nevertheless, a 84 


prising picture of the country, 
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Joo much space in the collection is de- 
yoted to the documentary exhibition of the 
marchais history and of the French 
pyention managed through him. The 
ae facts of this not at all creditable 
chapter of American history arein De Lome- 
nie’s Life of Beaumarchais.”” Mr. Durand 
however, drawn some new matters 
pa Gudin’s biography just published, yet 
more has been furnished him by M. Lin- 
tilhac, author of “ Bea uma rchais et ses 
@uores.” All of this is of minor value. 
The real interest of the volume culminates 
in the correspondence of Gérard de Rayneval 
and of the Chevalier de la Luzerne. 

These and the other papers laid by Mr. 
Durand so directly before the American 
public, for their first and best service give 
a new and detailed picture of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle as seen through the eyes of 
several highly intelllgent, friendly but per- 
fectly honest French Cciplomatic agents. 
We may have to take their reports, as al- 
ready remarked, with some allowance, but 
none that affects their honest intention or 
substantial correctness. 

The kind of reserve to be applied to them 
jsillustrated in the allusions to the part 
acted by John and Samuel Adams, which 
appears in these papers much more discred- 
itable than it really was. Both the 
Adamses were in the cabal against Wash- 
ington, and have to answer for a very con- 
siderable part of the obstruction to the 
war, Butthey came honestly to their opin- 
jon, and John Adams, at least, made an 
open admission that he had been wrong. 
Underneath the opposition of these men lay 
principles which the French Minister could 
not at all understand, but which have to be 
considered in making up the verdict of his- 
tory 

Asimilar remark must be made with re- 
gard to other and more sweeping opinions 
expressed in this volume. These agents of 
France were most unfavorably impressed 
by the mercantile spirit of the country. 
Theysaw nothing like it in France. They 
were unable to disassociate itin their minds 
from vulgar cupidity, and could not do full 
justice tothe merchant spirit they found 
here, and which, tho it is our constant re- 
proach nowadays, would seem to have been 
quite asstroug in the Revolutionary times 
aitisnow. Still we cannot pass without 
grave attention such a passage as this: 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to add, Monseigneur, 

that personal disinterestedness and pecuniary 
integrity have shed no luster on the birth of 
the American Republic. All its agents have 
derived exorbitant profits from manufactures. 
Aselfish and calculating spirit is wide-spread 
in this land, and altho I can well see that lim- 
itsare put to its extension, there is no condem- 
nation of the sentiment. Mercantile cupidity 
forms, perhaps, one of the distinctive traits of 
the American, especially of the Northern peo- 
ple, and it wil] undoubtedly exercise an impor- 
tant influence on the future destinv of the Re- 
public,” 
Only one opinion is expressed in these pages 
asto Washington, who appears to have im- 
pressed these French ministers even more 
profoundly than he did his own country- 
men at the time. We note, however, in 
these papers, one very singular and striking 
sentence to be read in the light of recent 
discussions about him: 

“This great man has only one defect, very 
creditable to him—too much integrity for a 
party leader.” 

This is the old story. The world’s aver- 
age morality as viewed by those who know 
Wellits darker sides shows but asmall place 
for the pure statesman. Nevertheless, the 
Wexpected comes to pass. The statesmen 
who have won the best honors and the best 
fame have been the Washingtons and the 
Franklins. The charge brought in the papers 
that the agents of the old Federal Govern- 
nent shamefully enriched themselves had 
oo much truth in it; even General 
Greene’s hands were not clean. The ideal 
‘ge is yet to come. The more closely we 
know the past the more patient we can af- 
ford to be with the present. 


i. 


DR. GEORG EBERS’S “ GRED.” 


80 decided is the descent from the dra- 
= and emotional, not to mention the his- 
‘ric, plane of Ebers’s former and now fam- 
‘at Novels, to this purely domestic and ap- 
parently very artless chronicle of German 

tgher life that it is difficult. to recognize 
Some of his characteristic attributes in its 
oo It is true that Dr. Ebers has before 

“Sturned aside from the heroic and clas- 
ten types of men and women in Egyp- 
in “ 
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more every-day folk and occurrences in less 
remote centuries than the times of a Pha- 
raoh ora Mukawkus of Alexandria. But 
the book now before us is still less impor- 
tant 1n relation tothe history of any particu- 
lar society or to civilization than the au- 
thor’s picture of the Netherlands in the 
fifteenth century, or of the Black Forest, 
and of intolerance to the Jews: to which it 
is closest kin. In its making the most of 
small matters of fictitious family history, 
from week to week, and from year to year, 
andin its devoting itself to tracing out a 
few attractive but commonplace types-of 
entirely imaginary actors in its leisurely 
and easy-going drama, it is very much like 
Mrs. Charles’s once-popular *‘‘ Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,’ minus the relizivus consid- 
eration of that enjoyable little work. 
In opening his story Dr. Ebers avails him- 
self of theold device, and tells us that the 
pages of his book are a transcription of a 
battered manuscript diary, bought, as a 
curio, in an antiquary’s stall in Venice, 
which begins, *‘I, Margery Schopper, was 
born in the year of our Lord, 1404, on the 
Tuesday after Palm Sunday. . . . My 
father, God have his soul, was Franz Schop- 
per, known as Franz the Singer. He died 
on the night of the Monday, after Laetare 
Sunday, in 1404, and his wife, my mother, 
God rest her, whose name was Christine, 
was born at Behaim. She had brought him 
my two brothers, Herdegen and Kunz; and 
she died on the eve of St. Catherine’s Day, 
1404; so that I lost my mother while I was 
but a babe, and God dealt hardly with me, 
also, in taking my father to himself, in his 
mercy, before [ ever saw the light.”” An 
old women when her hand makes-this en- 
try, Margery undertakes to tell of how sbe 
and the two brothers aforesaid, Kunz and 
Herdegen, and a beloved little schoolmate, 
grew up happily together in the old house 
and city, the motherless Schopper children 
under the care of a widowed relative, a 
godly and tender-hearted guardian. The 
Schopper orphans are notably well con- 
nected and during the school-days that fol- 
low they are classed with all young repre- 
sentatives of the old families in Nurem- 
berg. There is a great deal of pleasanr, 
tho altogether unnecessary detail as to their 
up-growing together, and their occupations 
and the expanding of their characters. 
Two friendships then made prove of impor- 
tance in the continuation of Margery’s fam- 
ily records—one with Anna Spiesz, who 
becomes her most devoted companion, in 
spite of the difference in the two girls’ 
social positions, and the other with Ur- 
sula Tetzel, a quick-tempered and 
jealous young creature, who conceives 
a passionate affection, first as a child, then 
as a woman (when the three girls’ schooling 
is over), for Herdegen Schopper, the galiant 
brother of Margery. Unluckily for her, 
Herdegen’s regard goes out to Anna Spiesz 
from the time they meet as children. Ur- 
sula tries hard, but cannot win the young 
man away from Margery’s friend, whomshe 
therefore grows up hating, more and mure, 
as they all reach maturer years. Out of 
this rivalry between Anna Spiesz and Ur- 
sula Tetzel for the heart and hand of Her- 
degen develops the interest of the book. 
Margery sometimes entirely effaces herself 
in narrating its incidents. Herdegen is not 
always constant to Anna, tho he infinitely 
prefers her to Ursula. Of his frailties and 
defects, which wound Anna bitterly, her 
fair enemy, Ursula, makes the most. Her- 
degen and Anna quarrel, separate, and 
come together again, according as circum- 
stances, or the craft or powerlessness of 
Ursula Tetzel permits. Margery watches 
the strugule and hopes for its happy ending 
in favor of her beloved companion, Anna. 
She is not able herself to do much more 
than be a looker-on. Ursula marries 
another man suddenly, as if giving up the 
contest; but she has not given up her ideas 
of vengeance on Auna and Herdegen, and 
her marriage gives her greater opportunity 
to plot it. For, just as affairs are going 
smvuothly between Herdegen and Anna, the 
impulsive Herdegen becomes involved ina 
civil offense, and is ordered to visit Rome 
and Jerusalem as a penance. He goes from 
Nuremburg mournfully, expecting to re- 
turn and wed Anna, aftersuch a long court- 
ship. Ursula contrives to have the young 
knight sold inte Saracen slavery. No trace 
can be found of him by Anna or Margery 
for a long time. At last they learn the 
truth. The courageous Anna then decides 
that sheand Margery will go to the land of 
the infidel and redeem him. But they are 
saved this romantic undertaking. Herde- 
gen is freed by a heavy ransom. He comes 
back rejoicing. Ursula suffers a violent 
death from one of her own enemies. Anna 
and Margery are married, the one to Herde- 
gen, the other toa certain Gitz Wald- 
strémer, her cotisin, Herdégen, however, 





has been shattered by his captivity and does 
notlong survive his deliverance. 

It is thus quite an old-fashioned, level and 
sedate sort of tale which Dr. Ebers’s hero- 
ine unfoldsin quaint German. There are 
no unexpected catastrophes or mysteries 
to be dwelt long upon. Of actual history 
there is none, except in the most incidental 
and allusive degree—a name here or a fact 
there; and even the atmosphere of Nurem- 
berg at the epoch is but slightly conveyed 
to the reader—nor would it be, in any case, 
that Nuremberg most familiar to him, the 
Nuremberg of the Meistersingers and of 
Waguer’s vivacious opera. The characters 
are firmly and sympathetically drawn, espe- 
cially the gentle and womanly Anna Spiesz, 
who surpasses i: interest and attractiveness 
anybody else in the novel, even Margery 
herself. 


The story, however, is full of delightful 
pictures of German family life among the 
wealthy and intelligent class. It holds the 
attention well. There are beautiful charac 
terizations and _ descriptions scattered 
through it. The picturesque in the forest 
scenery or the sunshiny landscapes about 
Nuremberg in the time of Margery’s diary- 
writing as now, are occasionally painted 
with much beauty. 

There is, altogether, the entertainment of 
a picture rather than instruction of a story 
in Margery. It is a pleasant, and along, 
rather than strong book, and certainly a 
peaceful panorama in contrast with the au- 
thor’s other German novels, 


—_——--_ ~_ 


Correspondence of Daniel O’ Connell the 
Liberator. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F S.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Two vols., 8vo., 
$9.00 per set.) O’Connell’s Life has already 
been written by competent hands, and 
various fractions, of his paivate correspond- 
ence have been published. The present col- 
lection, in two thick octavo volumes, is an 
attempt to give the correspondence a thor- 
ough and systematic presentation. Exactly 
what the collection is we will permit the 
editor tu describein his own words: 

“The letters of O’Connell here embraced— 
with the exception, perhaps, of some to Dr. 
MacHale published by Miss Cusack—are un- 
known to his biographers, and show the fre- 
quent inaccuracies of their detail. Persons 
who are aware that various interesting lett rs, 
headed ‘The O’Conpell Papers,’ appeared in an 
Irish serial, may confound the two undertak- 
ings. But tneyare utterly different in their 
character. In the case of the magazine the 
editor found ready to his hand a selection from 
suck letters addressed to O’Connell by friends 
and strangers as the recipient happened to pre- 
serve. My labors in collecting the letters 
written by O'Connell began more than twenty 
yearsago. A gifted daughter of his had pre- 
viously attempted the task, but failed. The 
most important portion of the correspondence 
was confined toa few who guarded it asasa- 
cred deposit: and, in more than one instance, 
death hai tobe waited for ere [ could hope to 
acquire tbe coveted treasure.” 

The purpose of the editor bas not been to 
weave the collection into a Life, nor to make 
it in avy sense answer the purpose of a Life, 
but to preserve in it a record of the most 
secret thougats and intimate self disclos- 
ures of the great Irish liberator. The 
editor's notes have been carefully intro- 
duced to explain the obscure passages of 
the correspondence, or to supply the circum- 
stances which are required to make it intel- 
ligible. The letters do not, therefore, fur- 
nish the reader with a connected clue to 
O’Connell’s life, but they do disclose his 
feelings, aims, and most intimate thoughts 
substantially, in all the critical situations 
of his checkered career. As a revelation of 
the man they compose a very remarkable, 
and intensely interesting whole. Inci- 
dentally they contain a very large amount 
of trustworthy information as to the inner 
history of the struggle for lrish emancipa- 
tion. We note, for example, that the re- 
marks of O’Connell, in the House of Com- 
mons, when he was called onto take the 
old oath contained no such coarse expres- 
sions as Mr. Wendell Phillips, in his per- 
fervid rhetoric attributed tohim. Phillips’s 
additional statement that he was the first 
Roman Catholic for 700 years to sit in 
that body did not require the publication of 
these letters to refute it. The letters were 
evidently written in entire freedom, and are 
published as written. They are full of 
those ‘‘outbursts of nature” for which 
O’Connell was celebrated, and which he 
may have inherited from his grandmother, 
Maira-ni-Dubh, a woman equally remarka- 
ble for the vigor of her intellect and the 
Irish freedom of her speech. O’Connell’s 
heart pever wavered from the Mary whom 
he declared to Le the only woman he ever 
wanted in marriage. In absence he was ever 
‘*wearying”’ for her, and bis letters to her are 
to the end delightful examples of his frank 
and hearty love. The letters contain many 





glimpses behind the scenes into the secret 
history of the castle and even of the Court. 
There is also a good deal of pretty intimate 
revelation as to such prominent masters of 
men and affairs as Brougham, Sir R. Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington. The editor 
comes, we suppose, by hereditary right to 
his love and admiration for O’Connell. At 
all events, it is Irish in its loyalty, and 
will admit no speck on the Liberator’s 
fame, not even in such a minor matter asa 
duel. The times were hot and dahgerous. 
O’Connell was more than once called out. 
In his first duel the antagonist who pro- 
voked and forced the meeting fell. under 
his fire. O’Convell’s warm and generous 
heart was rent with such suffering that 
he was more than ever reluctant to vin- 
dicate himself in this way. He did 
not, however, have the courage to refuse 
boldly to meet Peel. The duel was, how- 
ever, prevented by the police, who arrested 
O’Conneli and bound him over to keep the 
peace seven years. It was freely said that 
by some indirection he caused a hint of the 
proposed meeting to reach the police; but 
we search in vain in this volume for any 
allusion to this aspersion of his personat 
courage. What broke O’Connell down at 
last with Young Ireland was a scruple to 
use force which was wholly to his credit. 
tho it should have operated earlier to hold 
him back from a line of policy whose only 
result could be violence. After this rupture 
with Young Ireland, and his arrest and con- 
demnation, the spirit of the great agitator 
was broken and his health was gone. The 
letters in this period grow infrequent, and 
one brief chapter suffices to contain them all, 


Father Damien. A Journey from Cash- 
merc to his Home in Hawaii. By Edward 
Clifford. (Macmillan & Co. 75cts) This 
book contains some genial writing on 
Hawaii and the Sandwich Islands avd some 
very earnest and sensible chapters on the 
proper course to be pursued for the extirpa- 
tion of leprosy in india. A part much more 
doubtful is that which goes to swell tbe 
legend on the strength of which the 
romancers of Rome are raising Father 
Damien to the dignity of a saint and a mar- 
tyr. Mr. Clifford is a Protestant, and tho bis 
reasoning powers seem to have been some 
what paralyzed by the Father Damien 
claque he was still able to see and record 
enough to show the basclessness of all this 
Roman Catholic romancing. He relates 
truly enough in the first place the story of 
the conversion of the Sandwich Islands un- 
der the preaching of the American mission- 
aries. When he came to Molokai, the 
Leper Island, he saw that it was not the 
pestifierous lazar-house to which the 
Romanist panegyric has described Damien 
as going with his life in his hand to lepers 
abandoned by all besides, but a delightful 
home where the Government bad provided 
generously for the lepers and where there 
were more than enough to care for them. 
Tn fact, Mr. Clifford notes what all the Gov- 
ernment reports affirm, that it was ditti- 
cult to hold back the people who crowd on 
the island to care for leper friends who are 
there. The reports show that the annual 
death-rate at the island in 1888 was . 
12.54 per cent.—a high rate for a nor- 
mal residence, but not high enough 
for a claim of voluntary martyrdom. 
Mr. Clifford thought there were about one 
thousand lepers. There were a little over 
seven hundred. He sawcorrectly that more 
than half were Protestants. He does not 
appear to have noticed that there were two 
Protestant churches on the island, witha 
membership of about three hundred and fifty 
nor to have seen the Protestant ministers 
and workers, nor that aid was regularly 
supplied from the Protestant congregations 
of the kingdom. Father Damiev, however, 
had then taken the leprosy himself. Mr. 
Clifford did not know, as we do, how he 
came to take it. He does not know how 
little he did for the lepers, as such, bow lit- 
tle he rose above the level of the Belgian 
peasant he was, nor how far, by his filtby, 
indolent and yet more questionaSle habits, 
he invited his fate. He does, however, take 
a hand in exhibiting the marks of the saint 
and the martyr, and with him appear the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and 
one not o*ten caught with such chaff, Spur- 
geon. 


....The literary activity of the venerable 
Professor Dollioger, at an age of more than 
ninety, is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in modern annals of letters. The 
veteran evidently intends to die in the 
harness, anJ before his departure himself to 
edit his valuable writings. Only a few 
months ago we announced in these columns 
the first volume of his addresses, delivered 
by him as the President of the Munich Roy- 
al Society. Already a second volume of 
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this series has made its appearance, rich in 
contents and inspiring in style. These ad- 
dresses are also of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, but everywhere show the hand of a 
master historian. Further the Délling- 
er’s Lectures on the Reunion of the Church- 
es, which appeared fully fifteen years ago 
in an English translation by Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, has now for the first time made 
its appearance in the German original with 
some corrections and additions. But the 
most valuable addition to theological and 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Belford’s Magazine announces a pa- 
per for its October number by Jefferson 
Davis, entitled ‘‘ Does the Majority Rule?”’ 


....Dr. Edward H. Jewett’s Paddock Lec- 
tures entitled “ Diabalogy; The Person 
and Work of Satan,” will be published 
early in October by Thomas Whittaker. 


..The Century announces for publi- 
cation during the coming year a series of 
papers on “The Nature and Method of 
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345. New York: Henry Holt & Co............ 
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was published in the spring of 1886, and re- 
viewed at length in our columns in the is- 


sue of December 16th in that year. The 
revisions apd enlargements of the new 
edition leave it substantially the same 
work. 
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now forthe first time judged at their full 
worth. It is curious to read a letter from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne to Mrs. Stoddard, in 
which he speaks of having read “‘ The Mor- 
gesons.”’ He says: ‘‘ There are few books 
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AMonthly representing the highest lit- 
erary and artistic ability and suiting dif- 
ferent,tastes in reading.—BosTON GLOBE. 
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ROLF AND HIS FRIENDS. By JAK, 
author of * Birchwood,” ** Fitch Club,”’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 


A helpful, healthful book for boys, with a good plot 
and a good moral. stimulating and interesting. 


Recent Publications, 
A Fai of American Literature, 


Walks. Abeond of Two Young Natural. 


TU, DOG. as sikanncsncdccsanesiscenes 
The French Revolution, 12mo........ -. 1.50 
Famous Men of Science, 12mo.......... 1.50 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo.... 5 00 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, 

Fs caddiccn dei ecaedinbswevatouss 2.00 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo............ 1.25 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Yurk, 
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THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER Now RADY. 


The Most Oomplete Periodical for Dress- 
makers in the World, 
AND 
The Mest Popular Fashi mM ine 
Mothers and Heads of Families. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
A Magnificent Chromo Supplement 
or 


Meissonier’s Great Painting, 


“ FRIEDLAND: 1807,” 


REPRESENTING 
Napoleon at the Zenith of his Glory at the 
Battle of Friedland, 
FROM THE 


Original | Fictare new in th 
Wien gt Ares Now Vork torekie” 
$6 6, Hy © were paid at the famous 
Stewart Sale, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR. 
The following Premiums in ( in Case will be given to 
sending us subscriptions 


For Five aubecribers, one year, at $3. nih a i 
we will give 








73 


Thirty * " 

“ Forty” ny ” : 

- “ One t nf 

ne * One lundred subscribers, one year. 1) 
“ Thousand TO 


And , larger numbers in proportion. 


Send remittances b Postal - 
tered Letter, or Check, an Po Sees ae 
Address RGE MUNRO, 


EO 
RO’S PUBLISHING Howse, 
17 to 27 Vandewater St., 





" gubeunedl 


Mun 
P. O. Box Pa N.Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church W 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William ih ®. 








CLOBES 


3, 5, 6, 8, 12, 18 and 30 in. in diameter, for 


LIBRARIES & SCHOOLS 


Elegant in Finish and Coloring, 
Accurate in Detail. 


ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 
6 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


i H. ANDREWS & C0., 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








MUSIC. 


Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranaban & Case. 

Harvest of Song. Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any ‘of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 

















UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


PYRAMIDA 
OF SONG. 


By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 


SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Contains an unusually fine 
Gilees, Part songs, Anthems, ctc. 
Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 














lecti 


of Ch 








| ata ape We Fanon 30 Cent me. 


G. P, ROWELL & 00. Spruce Street, N. ¥ 


And 19 East 16th St- Rew York City. 


= 
The New York Fashion Bazar. 











EN 


These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
RDING AND DAY_ SCHOOL 

For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
will re-open September 25 ‘h, at 66 Bayard Street. 


MADEMOISELLE BONAME’ 3. 

















DEM 
Frenc and English Boarding and 


School for Young Ladies, 
1434 Pine St., PHILADELPHIA, PA,, 
Will re-open Sept. 25th. Number of resident pupils 
limited to six. Thorough instruction and home care. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 





Twenty jncttncters 
Opens October 24 Address Hon. AUP Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place. By 





HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMI- 
NAR Y, 148-140 Montague St., Brocklyn N. Y. 

= year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re- 
ns Sept. 25th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 

? ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.”” CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
99 Howe Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 4a early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number limit 
FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y. 


any Bb School ih ey Fe and Boys. Opens 
ay. September 17 dress 
—— E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE*RS.x08NS ARIES 


Ls. The Thirt 
sixth year pg Oct. 24, 1889. for Circular Bly 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.) 


€9 Chester Square, ieeton Mass. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY “i.%7."« 


a Gvantagse unsurpassed; attractive to nan schoo 
graduates; Laboratory work in Sct: ences; French end 
German Conversation; Music and Art. 29tn yeur. I!lus- 
strated catalogue. Adaress,A.G. Benedict, Cunton.N.Y. 


IVY H —SEMINARY-.— 


Bridaeton, N. J. Eng- 
oughly Tau gat ‘alro Music. Tanguages, Art. 29h 


ash Branches _thor- 

year 

besina Sept. isth. REV. HENRY Reeves, Ph.!)., Prin. 

K Miwenty-Six RTES TRAINING SCHOOL 
Bibl 




















Twenty-Sixth Year begins Sept. 1¥th. Room 6 
@ House, New York. EMILY M.COE, Principal. 





LYNDON FIA 5.8 t Poughkeepsie, N 
A Girls’ Boarding and ‘Day Se School dist year wanes 
September isth. SAMU&L WELIS Buck, A.M. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


M°s NT HOLLY (N. J) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
Nea: orth hilada. Hea thful, helptul. homelike. 
NRY M. WALRADT (YALs), Principal. 


mn D. U., 107 Massacnusetts Avenue 
(Higbland Terrace). 1212 and 1214 Mth St., N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lfan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mre. WM. D. CABELL. Principals. 


Oberlin College. 


sul of ng tee Protessers and [nstruciors 
7 6 students last y 

i: KPARTMEN y MOF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
sical and English Courses. 

i. PAKT™M EAT. OF PHILOSOPHY 

DP THE ARTS,-—Classical, Philosopbica: and 
NL Courses. 

IL}. DEPAKTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. _ 

IV. TP ak ineien OF MUSIC, 

V_ART DEPARTWE 
Full Courses with increased Flectiv®, Enlarged 

Library, caenst and Laboratories; and Five New 

Stone Building 
Tuition and incidentals. $10 ver term of 3 munths. 

Table Board and Koom Kert $24 to #48 per term 

Terms begin Aprii 24 and September I7tn, 1889; Jan. 

7th and April éth. 189). For full particuiars. send for 

“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFYF. Secretary, Oberlin. Obto. 


OUGHKEEPSIE,N 
WARRING’ Mi Lira RY INSTITUTE 
For College, U.S. Military and Naval Academies or 
usiness. Tinustraced. the Number of pupiis 
limi‘ed. Address as above. 


SEVEN GABLES, Bridecton. N 


J. Mrs 
Westcott’s Boarding Schooi 
for Young Ladies. {n South Jersey. Prepares for 
ong ecltene. 




















Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. [l- 
justrated circular. 


Tv. yb td WREAKS, % East 68th Street, 





N.Y. arding and Vay ~chool for Girls. Re- 
opens Uct. Ist. Number sr limited. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINA ey oe, Young 
Ladies. 24d Year yrevieed ided for givi 
superior education in Golleg ate, Eclectic ane Pree 
paratory Departments: also in Music and A 

MRS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Watnut © St, Phila 


BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
soneher. makes the care and ofacation of such 
cpasialts ty.Location uns uty and health. 
Dk. WILLI ON, “New London, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Financial. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


CONGRESS will, ere long, be in session 
again; and one of the questions which, as 





we hope, it will thoroughly consider, and 
wisely dispose of, is the expediency of es- 
tablishing savings banks in connection 
with the postal system of the United 
States. It is a most important question in 
the :nterests of philanthropy and the good 
of the people. 

Such a system is by no means a mere 
experiment. It has been thoroughly and 
fully tried in Great Britain and other 
countries of Europe, and uniformly with 
success. The following summary shows 
the operation of the system in those 
countries for the year 1884: 


Aggregate 
of Depos- 
its for the 

Depositors. year. 
IE 5 oda d vccckckcbees 428,753 $28,000,000 
ans  eaanee sen kne 402,836 16,000,000 
AS 6 be bxevebadics esee 90,000 20,000,000 
I Fh oc iace: déceecenils 541,523 18.500,000 
BEE eer 1,015,828 26,000,000 
Netherlands.... ......... 90,788 1,600,000 
Great Britain............ 3,323,675 72,000,000 





Total deposits for the year of $182,100,000 


After the withdrawals of the year there 
still remained the huge sum of $335,000,- 
000 to the credit of the depositors in the 
postal savings banks of the countries 
above named. The report of the British 
Post-Office Savings Bank for December 
31st, 1888, shows a total of 4,220,927 de- 
positors and $282,000,000 in round num- 
bers standing to theircredit. The system 
in Great Britain is so thoroughly distrib- 
uted and wisely managed that all the 
wage-earners and poor people have a full 
opportunity to share in its benefits. Any 
one who can save a shilling can deposit it 
in a postal savings bank, and draw it 
therefrom whenever he desires to do so. 
The amount of the deposits, which has 
been steadily increasing from year to 
year, shows the popularity of the system 
among the people. 

Is there any reason why a similar sys- 
tem cannot be successfully established in 
thiscountry? Nonewhatever. Congress 
has ample power to engraft it upon our 
postal system, with but a moderate in- 
crease in the expenses of the latter; and 
these expenses would very properly be 
taken into the account in fixing the rate 
of dividends to be paid to depositors 
on their deposits. The Post-office is 
spread over all parts of the country for 
the convenience of tbe people; and if a 
savings bank were connected with it, it 
it would have a like expansion, and thus 
serve the convenience and cultivate the 
economy of wage-earners. The money 
thus gathered from depositors might well 
be used in paying the national debt, in- 
cluding the outstanding greenbacks! and 
when these Government liabilities shall 
all be liquidated, then there ought to be 
financial wit enough in Congress to 
arrange some plan for continuing the 
postal system of savings banks, without 
any embarrassment to the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Government. The main ob- 
ject to be had in view is not in the pay- 
ment of dividends to depositors, but to 
furnish a fafe and convenient depository 
for the small earnings of the people. 

We have not a word to say in the way 
of objection to the system of trustee sav- 
ings banks organized and conducted un- 
der State laws; and yet these institutions, 
admirable as they are, and useful as they 
have been to the class they are designed 
to benefit, are not and cannot be made 
sufficiently general and universal to meet 
the wants of the great body of those who 
need the advantages of a savings bank. 
They necessarily leave a vast want un- 
supplied; and we see no way in which 
this want can be met unless Congress 
shall take up the subject, and connect the 
savings bank with its postal system, as 
has heen donein England and other coun- 
tries of Europe. Wedo not believe that 
there are any objections to such a course 
that are at all equal to the arguments in 
its favor; and we sincerely hope that the 
next Congress will louk the whole subject 


FUNDING THE GREENBACKS. 


THE last annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency contained the 
suggestion that Congress might wisely 
provide for the issue of a banking bond 
at a low rate of interest, in which green- 
backs, at the option of their holders, 
should be funded, and thus be withdrawn 
from circulation; and that in this way 
provision might be made for the continu- 
ance of the National Banks after the four 
and four and a half per cent. bonds 
should all be redeemed. This suggestion 
did not particularly attract the attention 
of the last Congress; yet it is certainly 
worthy of thought. 

The suggestion is a return to the prin- 
clple that wasadopted by Congress when 
the greenbacks were first issued, and 

which should never have been abandoned. 

When the greenbacks were first issued 

any holder of them could, at his option, 

fund them into United States six per 

cent. bonds, known as “ five-twenties ”; 

and had Congress adhered to this rule, 

the greenbacks would not have been so 

euormously depreciated as they were 

during and forsome years after the War, 

and they would long since have disap- 

peared altogether and their place been 

filled by National Bank notes. The Treas- 
ury would have gone out of the banking 
business, and been confined to its normal 
function of simply collecting, safely 

keeping, and disbursing the public rev- 
enue, under the regulation of law. This 
is the only proper business of the Treas- 
ury Department, and the only business 
which it is fitted to perform. 

We see no reason why the funding idea 
is not just as good to-day as it was in 
1862 when the issue of greenbacks was 
first authorized. Congress ought to pro- 
vide for their payment and withdrawal in 
some way, and thus avoid the necessity of 
holding in the Treasury $100,000,000 in 
gold in order to keep greenbacks at par, 
A funding bond at a low rate of interest 
would kill two birds with one stone. It 
would furnish an easy method of getting 
rid of the greenbacks by virtually paying 
them; and it would also solve the problem 
of a banking bond to he used as the guar- 
anty of National Bank circulation, and 
would also continue this system of bank- 
ing, and increase the number of the Na- 
tional banks. 

We thoroughly believe in the great wis- 
dom of our National Bank system clothed 
with currency powers, and want to have 
it continued; and we do not believe in 
the wisdom of making greenbacks a per- 
manent part of our circulation. That pol- 
icy which will get rid of the greenbacks 
and replace them with bank-notes is, in 
our judgment, the true policy. The sug- 
gestion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on this point is worthy of considera- 
tion. Thetime is coming, and that, too, 
not at a very remote period in the future, 
when Congress must look this question 
squarely in the face, and provide some 
method for the continuance of the Nation- 
al Banks, They are doomed in the end by 
the mere force of circumstances, unless 
adequate provision be seasonably made to 
prevent the result. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DULLNESs has been the principal fea- 
ture on the Stock Exchange for a week 
past. Following the recent prolonged 
advance in prices there has naturally 
been a lull in activity, accompanied by 
more or less realizations and consequent 
attempts by the traders to depress val- 
ues. In these efforts they have been en- 
couraged by sensational reports of rate 
troubles in the Northwest and the in- 
creasing firmness of the money market. 
Too much importance, however, has been 
attached to the rate-cutting by Burling- 
ton and Northern. This road merely 
connects with the Burlington and Quincy 
in Western Illinois and runs to St. Paul. 
All its Chicago freight passes over the 
Burlington and Quincy, of which it is 
commonly supposed to be an offshoot in 
reality controlled by the parent com- 
pany. The reports that the Burlington and 
Northern had induced the Lehigh Valley 
and one or two otber Eastern trunk lines to 














squarely in the face in all its bearings. 


also been misrepresented—evidently for 
effect; investigation proving that the 
trunk lines referred to have no direct con- 
nection with Burlington and Northern 
and have only consented to publish tariffs 
of through rates to Minnesota tia the 
Burlington and Northern. This action 
has been exaggerated into threats of a 
general trunk-line war. Railroad men, 
however, pay little attention to these 
stories. They are too busily occupied at- 
tending to the pressure of business. 
Trafiic is plentiful—more so than cati be 
readily accommodated in many instances} 
and while this state of affairs lasts there 
is little prospect of any serious rate-cut- 
ting. At present both freight and passen- 
ger rates are exceptionally well main- 
tained, and many of the great Southern, 
Eastern and Northwestern trunk lines 
are largely increasing their earning 
capacity. How far this will benefit divi- 
dends is very uncertain, Some of the 
more sanguine are already looking for 
better things in this direction. Some of 
the now divided payers, or those which 
have paid but small returns, may give 
their stockholders an increase should the 
present improvement be maintained; but 
it is to be remembered that many of the 
roads have been practicing great econo- 
mies for some time past, and will tuke 
advantage of present opportunities to re- 
plenish, increase or extend their rolling 
stock, rails, etc., allof which means large 
expenses and consequent increased de- 
mands upon earnings. The crop move- 
ment is also an important factor in earn- 
ings. Altho the activity of general trade 
has helped the railroads, during the last 
two or three months the old corn crop 
which had been held back.was rushed for- 
ward before the present harvest, with a 
consequent good effect upon earnings. At 
present both wheat and corn are low in 
price, the probability being that farmers 
will therefore hold for better figures. 
The effect of this upon earnings will have 
to be considered. Meanwhile a strong 
undertone prevails in the stock market. 
Fears of a money panic have not set 
been fulfilled, and it does not appear like- 
ly that they will be. There is every 
probability, however, that the money 
market will establish itself upon a per- 
manently higher basis. say 5 per cent. 
where 3 or 4 per cent. has been the rule. 


This, however, is being accomplished so 
gradually as to create little disturbance to 
eitber financial or commercial interests. 
The cause of better interest rates is sim- 
ply the growing demand for capital, aris- 
ing out of the rapid and healthy develop- 
ment of our natural resources which is 
going at a pace scarcely appreciated. 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie........... $70,998,000 $74,356,800 Dec. $3,582,800 
Legal tenders.. 36,023,500 36,815,100 Dec. 851,40 


Total reserve.. Fae O21 300 $111, 211,900 Dec. $4,190,400 
Reserve requ 
against po 
108... ....2000--+ 105,062,100 108,077,125 Dec. 1,035,025 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.. 1,989, - 
Excess of reserve dept. 22, 


Transactions at the ‘Gontatunts for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending Sept. ¢ 
Clearings week ending Sept. 
Balances week ending Sept. 
Balances week ending sept. 





a 144775 Dec. 4,155.375 
- 11,942,625 





UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were quiet and 
steady. 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

merica..........1% 195 | Sanhattan....... 78 18S 
* merican Se... 18 0=— — +~| Mecnhanics’......00 — 
Asbury Park.. Ww2 |Mercantile . ..26 - 
Bowery Nat...... "290 — |Merchants’..... 15138 
Butch’s &Drov! 8. 180 — |Merchants’ Ex..— 12: 
i 0244) Market & fulton.200 — 
— |¥ ‘ss *s..200 - 
201 | Metropolitan .... 1b 
- —--- - 32 = 
5 |New York....... 43 (248 

32 | Ninth Nat'l. L 





Fourteenth st....1000 — 
German Amer'n. 122 128 
Gallatip......... 2 7 


~ 
Se ee | 


2 








Republic. . ° 
Shoe & Leather . 153 








‘* pro rate” with it in the reduction, have 
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im 'e & Trad’s. e bed Tradesmen’ 
Fe aNew'.: ie 
Leather Man’f.. 20 - ‘ 


oP eee wseeee 








Lincoln Nat’!....20 — tty ‘dStates 
Madison Square.100 105 | WestSid +x sal 
Western’ Nav’],. on 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The holders of preferred and common 
stock of the Northern Pacific Railroag 
Company are invited to vote at the meets 
ing to be beld on October 17th for the 
consolidated mortgage of one hundred 
and sixty millions of dollars having one 
hundred years to run bearing five per 
cent. interest: It is understood that g 


dividend of not less than one pet cent; ig 
to be paid quarterly commencing on Jan. 
uary Ist, 1890, to the preferred stock. 
holders. The ‘advertisement in another 
column will give a very full explanation 
of the objects to be attained from iseuin ing 
the above-named mortgage. 





——— 


We buy and at 
Exchange on, ati la of 
ble trnlietore to, an Drintipal 


Letters 
fate a ay Ausine. 


f lia, 
0 and the British West Int 


pond make collections and 
Credit. 


issue Commercial and i. 
elling Credits; svaneue 

We also bitty and séil all 
first-class Investment oo Investment 
curities for customers. 


all parts of the world, 
receive accouas of Ban a. Securities, 


Banker operat ation 

Firms and indivi als, on favorabletersie: ald 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all poitits 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & ri 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK city 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR Casi Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST Ab. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT at 


SIGHT. 
-LANDsS—— 


in large ‘tances WO to 300,000 acres, agricultural aid 
grazing. Titles perfect. CLARKE & CARUTHE 
721 17th Street, Denver, Col. 


Fre Pannswos7e [om 


Offer jacana Pad chi ~~" 


G/ IST MORTGAGE, LOANS 


Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
oa title, absolute security, LA pool 
haracter our Bn ar | gem n | Uol- 

















Potions free. 
forms and referenee: 


iN APOLIS, CX MINNESOTL 
AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State ‘Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyon control of theCompaay. sf serena 
and operating under State onth ority and supe 

JOAN. TRUSTAND ANNUITY BURINESS 


an, 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence solici'ed. We 
loan money eae 

Clinton Markell. President: G. 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd vite “bresident and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


DO YOU WANT es AGENCY? 








ROA NOKF INV ESTMENT rs Kansar City. ‘Wo. 
ee Eee 


r take 4 per cent. inter: 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on loans secured 

by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 

McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900 


Collections promptly made on ali points : de 
Northwest, and remitted ana a day of paym 


RRISON. PRestp 
mathedecien KNOX, VICE-PRESIDEST- 


A. CHAMBEKI. VAIN, ‘Gace 
1 Y HARKISON, AssT.-CASHIES. 


PO nh Solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Bota bliohed.............c.ccsccccceesseeeeess 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Be Souk 
PROPERTY RENTED #30 


remittances made promptly. wl 
TAXE i assessments looked after 


LOANS & As. t negot! 


fous ouraat E. Prest. 1.N.STRIC 
“THE INVESTRENT ae, 








© se | 





We make first mortgage loans on approved 
estate security. These loans afford the 





= Nowe riin 
- eae cece 


Hudson. iver. 2142 
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——_ ——————— 
—— 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK 
OF THE 


WORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


The undersigned invite you, on behaif of the own- 
ersof a majority of the preferred and common stock, 
to unite with them— 

1. In voting ata special meeting of the holders of 
preferred stock,to be held on Oct. lith next, for a 
consolidated mortgage under which no more than 
170,000,000 gold bonds shall be issued, having one 
hundred years to run, and bearing no more than 5 
per cent. interest, and to be used as follows: Every 
issue of the said bonds to be sanctioned by an affirm- 
ative vote of not less than nine out of the thirteen 


Directors. 

for the retirement of first. second 
and third mortgage bonds......... $81,202,000 

For the retirement of the existing 
branch bonds...........-.ssssecseeee 

For the constructiop, purchase, or 
lease of tributary roads at a rate 
not exceeding $20,000 per mile..... 

For the acquisition, construction, 
and enlargement of terminals 
and stations, additional rolling 
stock, and betterments and re- 
newals, not properly chargeable 
to operating expenses; for the sur- 
plus earnings due to the preferred 
stock under the plan of reorgani- 
zation,and for premiums on prior 
mortgage bonds and other pur- 


26,000,000 


18,000,000 


34.798,.000 


Oe an es cence $160,000,000 

2. In electing a board of directors, at the general 
meeting of stockholders to be held also on Oct. lith, 
pledged to carry out the following programme: 

(a.) That the company offer alike to the holders of 
the $37,172,577.91 of preferred and $49,000,000 of com- 
mon stock the privilege of subscribing at 85 for an 
amount equal to 15 per cent. of the respective hold- 
ings, viz., $12,925,800 of the new gold bonds to be 
issued under the consolidated mortgage and to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

(b.) That there shail be set aside as a dividend re- 
serve fund an amount in bonds equal to the surplus 
earnings due to the perferred stock under the plan 
of reorganization up to the end of the fiscal year 
closing June 3th, 1889, which amount is officially re- 
ported to be $2,814,000. 

(c.) That a dividend of not less thanone per cent. 
shallbe paid quarterly.the first to be payable on Jan. 
Ist, 1890, to the preferred stockholders out of the cur- 
reatnet earnings, or, if they be insufficient, then out 
ofthe dividend reserve fund, until the net earnings 
shall justify larger dividends. 

You are requested to signify your assent to the 
foregoing by executing proxies, one foreach meeting, 
and sending them to any of the undersigned. Proper 
forms of proxy may be had on application. 


HENRY VILLARD, 

THOMAS F. OAKES, 

CHARLES L, COLBY, 

COLGATE HOYT, 

GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, 

CHARLES H. LELAND. 

J.B. HAGGIN, 

DAVID H.HOUGHTAL.ING, 
New York, Sept. 6th, 1889. 








T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 

Directors of the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, held yesterday, at which the un- 
dersigned vrere present, an address to the preferred 
stockholders on the subject of the proposed consoli- 
dated mortgage was unanimously adopted. 

The purposes for which the Directors thought it best 
that the consolidated mortgage bonds should be used 
were as follows: 

For the retirement of $77,430,000 outstand- 
ing first, second and third mortgage 


For the retirement of the existing $26,0UU,- 


IID, ccctcccoseckesisasecienasee 26,000.000 
For additional branches at a rate per mile 
PEED «conasccsscssonnesesscocscone 20,000,000 


For enlargement of terminals and sta- 
tions, additional rolling stock, better- 
Ments and renewals, and other expendi- 
tures not properly chargeable to operat- 


For premiums on bonds exchanged........ 

(These bonds, however, can only be used 
forthis purpose upon the affirmative 
yote of at least nine members of the 
board, when, in the opinion of the Trus- 
tees, expressed in writing, a saving of in- 
terest to the company can be effected by 
such exchanges of bonds.) 

For general purposes............0..s.0sss0+ 


10,000,000 


9,000,000 


a cit clare inca eckitimnaiinmes ~ $160,000,000 
All proxies received under the above notice of Sept, 
Ith will be voted with the understanding that the 
consolidated mortgage bonds are to be used for the 


purposes approved by the Board of Directors, as 
above stated. 





HENRY VILLARD. 
THOMAS F. OAKES, 
COLGATE HOYT. 
New YorK. Sept. 20th, 1889. 
tl iii: 


It SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest 
. guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT Co., 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 





H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 





TOWNSEND & € 
Farms, pm wate and Solte Lands, 


City 
REAL ESTATE rPBaN AGENTS. 
wo Comets? Abstracts. . 
estments made for non-residents. 
1024" 15th Street, Denver, Colorade. 


A 6 PER CENT. NET INCOME 
IS ASSURED BY G THE REAL ESTATE 
DRPet se ce BONDS TSoUED BY THE MID. 
EX BAN @CO. CAPITAL PAID 
NOUN. + denominations from 








0 

These bonds are aamel Bye first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota. Wiscons Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
ons by the capital and assets of the Mi dlesex Bank- 
og Comeeee. whose liabilities are limited by law, 
ng required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its Jiabilities. As a matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
around these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
a ay 2 delay in payment of Princi y\ or Interest. 
ApPly, for full information to F R. JOBN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gider-} Farr & Co.), 31 
ona 33 Broad Street 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t ears ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now will yield as 
Bet) profits as investments made in those places ir 
879-80. Now isthe time to anticipate the cavancee 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 
DENVER 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 

er thap land the same distance trom the center 

of any city of its size and importance in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Kea! Estate of us 


during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestinent. Many who have never seen the property 


have madein from three to five years, 
Ma aoe my information furnished upon 1002 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is the bert place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

on for maps, pamphlets and further information 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest lavest- 
witefer aeet to the public. 

efers 














Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will ~uanage nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 











9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for Saving the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


ser ret INVESTMENT. co. 


assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
singers with choicest security. Ask for Lay mea 
H. E, Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMBBY, Pres t. 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





DENVER 


Realty iavestments not surpassed by those of any city 

n the United States. None safer or surer of inc: eased 
value. Titles perfect, ae —— |i “details 
of eve inves estors. 
CLAR « CARUTHERS, Investment Siaabers, 721 
lith St., Denver, Colo, 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the Office of the Com- 
pany who 1s paid a salary anc notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected w'tn tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed Dad an —w of the Company 
before loan 1s approved. Fifteen years’ experience: 
over $13,000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges, Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 Congress Street, Geo. 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadeiphia office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. B Wood, Manager. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid a promptly. , Semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Par« Ba New York City. Force reulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 


W.H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York. 


$g00,099 
LOGAN €.1 ORRAY. President. 


FRED’K LCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 














Transacts a General Banking Business. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Sem i- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best An references given. Write for * Our Loan 


Book,’ 

LEBOLD, FISHER & CO. 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 
7%, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 

° PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, _ Me. 
a Land and Building Association, offers $20,000 
ury Stock which is to be soid for working ca pital. 








Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. rite 
for Sargeeinss. ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cuw., 
Kansas City. Mo. 





40 per cent. of agoeeine® value loaned. 
Persona! examination of properties. 
iron = tor particulars. We refer to 


Qmaha and Nebraska Loans. 
Sums $200 and upward 

h 
The w McCague | Javeetment Cen 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Eotrance threugh the Bank. 








GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Pallwes Center of the Twin Dakotas. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn 


28 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricu)tural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 


contined to one-third present value of property. 


residen 
JA PAULHAMUS. Secretary. 


Successful  symentes Conservative management. Con- 
trolled by Bester oe REY to either —— for pamphlets. 


ORR LA WSON, Vice-President. 
. M. LAWSON, General Acent. 























We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years 


Also Savings 
short time. For information write us at LA WRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HENRY sa nate Manager. 


iJ. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60.| 
" 
" ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
Y We have been paying Interest 17 years, wang at Getwet Princi- " 
K) «= Pals 14 years, aggregating - - + §810,394,979.08 § 
» During past five years these payments have cnmatel to - 6,087,857.76 ; 
x) During past year they have amounted to Se ae 1,630,772.67 & 
4 = We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, ' 
) Debenture Bonds outstanding, - - - = = ~- §,981,500.00 Y 
) Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - += «= se 6,212,926.00 ® 
+ Besides our Capital and Surplus of - - - «= - 1,282,799.14 4 














Certificates for smal] amounts on 








O/ GUARANTEED. 
7m FIRST MORTGAGES 


~~ KANSAS 
une te ewagat tas, 
pm Pe 





AMPLE SECURITY= oO 
HA Vevioe, ze 76 


CAC. JOHN D.KNOKSCO 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY OOO. 000 Investment 


4 DOLLARS .<: 


and Loan SE cual 
And 5S lee Fac Investor's Guide experience of oy 





NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and ae 

teed. Debentures issued by the Com . secured b: 

First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal aaa. New York. No 
better securities offered investo Best of rn 
one Western reterences furnished ‘tt desired, Cor- 





rite for pertioulars. 
. L. CLARK B. Pres. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 
b: M. cKLEINNEY Vice Pres.C.P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St., Agents. 





8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 
Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
oa. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 

References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.,; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. Colo 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplis is to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 

DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 











EY, 
R TINDEPENDENT, Peo ; Sele. 
and Deposit Bank.  Deuver. wopie's Savings 














THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 




















DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN Uses TELEGKAPH COMPANY, ' 
w YoRK, Sept. lith 1889. § 


idea NO. 84. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. Wth in- 
stant, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next to shareholders of 
record on the 20th day of September, iostant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 1ith next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKES — we ty R’y Co., 


Ne bh, 1888. 
No inenat Is HEREBY a VER ry HAT A DIV- 
idend has been deciared from t 








e pre’ 
this compan pany, pa payable on the ‘ist rt of October 
next at the office of the company, 42 Wall Street, New 

rk. 
The preferred stock transfer book will close on ) 
6 teaches at 12m. and reopen on 22d of 
r ne 


FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President, 
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If an acre of land is inan old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
8100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 

Send them your address. 


NEW VOKK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of une future really great cities of 
this co ntry; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

| sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres ands percent. Real «estate Bonds. 

{uvestments made through me have always paid 
from 25 to 100 per cent.. and no man ever lost a cent. 
Corresp ndence invited. 

MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 yéars Postmaster) 


DEALER | MD LOAN | et, 
New england belaiee Recens igs, Mo. 

Money loaned até to8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually withvut cost or risk te owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


Gx and 7x 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL ANS DULUTH, MINN, 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
_18 Wall st,N.Y. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ase 
ound in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 
EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City, ” 
President. KANSAS. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. _ 


Only the best and safest. real-estate investments are 
offered and recommended in localities where rapid 
enhancement of values iy assured. Customers have 
all made big profits. Have never nade a loss. Con- 























servative loans made which net lender 6 per cent. to 
Sper cent Write tor New Map, Book on Denver, 
Cuts and detailed information 


ALB. KT M. CARSON, Denver, Col. 


3° AND 3 PROFITS 


We buy property in name otf Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made. Thisis betterand safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
___—‘Dutath, Minn. 
INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD KATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 








FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000, 
of, ¥irst Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
/© Keal Estate inthe richest agricultural section of 
the W t nterest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. ¥.City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 


Loans *re allselected by officersot thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conrervative 
valuations. Theofficersof this company have had 
fitteen years’ successful experience. We make aspe- 
ciulty of precuring large or small amounts of gilt- 
edze short-time paper, running thre- to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished upen ao ication. 
GEO. W. E. DORSEY, President. 
Cc. H. TONCKAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota. 





We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish ‘he purchase money and we 
the opportunity, t» purchasp one hundred and sixty- 
acre tarms, and divide the tr fits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We wiil have the deed made to the party 
furaishing the money. and they give back contract to 
divice wiih us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three ye«rs’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten percent on the investment. 


Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $30. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





The value of land in targe cities in the West 
like st. Paul is s*eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. if you desire to 


make an investment in real estate write to 


BE. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated farms, and are SAFE. We 
uarantee 7 per vent., and payment of Principal when 
pb send for our Prospectus. 

THE COLORADU FARM-LOAN CO., 
36 Bgoitable Building, 7. Tabor B eck, 
eston. Mass. 

UTT, Pres. Ww. A. 

F. @, PATTERSON, Western Manager. 











Commercial. 
PROTECTION TO WOOL GROWERS. 


THERE is no reason why the manufac- 
turers of woolen goods should be protected 
by tariff duties against foreign competi- 
tion, that is not equally applicable to the 
producers of wool in this country. If the 
theory of protection is good for the for- 
mer, it is just as good for the latter. It 
is good in both cases, or good in neither. 

Wool, to the farmers who produce it, 
is not raw material, but the product of 
labor and capital combined; and the busi- 
ness of growing sheep and raising wool is 
one of the large industries of the country 
giving employment to a much larger 
number of persons than those engaged in 
manufacturing wool into woolen goods. 
And if, as is the fact, this industry needs 
protection against foreign produced wool, 
then it should have such protection, and 
that, too, for the same reasons that pro- 
tection is extended to the manufacturers 
of wool. 

Itsuch protection to the wool-grower 
raises the price of wool to the wool man- 
ufacturer, then so be it. He has no 
ground of complaint so long as he insists 
upon protection for himself, as the neces- 
sary condition of successfully prosecuting 
his business. Protection is good anywhere 
and everywhere, provided it be needed to 
defend American labor against the prod- 
ucts of cheaper labor in other countries. 
There is no branch of American industry 
which, subject to this condition, ought 
not to be this protected. We thoroughly 
believe in the principle of protection, and 
in its impartial application wherever the 
facts call for it. 





= 
BISMARCK ON PROTECTION 


PRINCE BISMARCK, when the German 
Empire was founded, adopted the notions 
of the Free Traders of England; and they 
were at first incorporated into the tariff 
system of the Empire. Trial and experi- 
ence, however, made him a wiser man. 
In a speech which he delivered in the 
Reichstag on May 14th, 1882, explainin,z 
the reasons for abandoning the Free 
Trade theory, and adopting that of Pro- 
tection, he said : 


‘The success of the United States in ma- 
terial development is the most illustrious 
of modern times. The American nation 
has not only successfully borne and sup- 
pressed the most gigantic and expensive 
war of all history, but immediately after- 
ward it disbanded its army, found employ- 
ment for all of its soldiers and marines, 
paid off most of its debt, gave labor and 
homes to all the unemployed of Europe as 
fast as they could arrive within its terri- 
tory, and still by a system of taxation so 
indirect as not to be perceived, much less 
felt. Because it is my deliberate judgment 
that the prosperity of America is due to its 
system of protective laws, I urge that Ger- 
many has now reached that point where it 
is necessary toimitate the tariff system of 
the United States.”’ 

The German Empire changed its policy 
from that of Free Trade to that of Pro- 
tection; and the result has been a very 
large increase in the quantity and value 
of German manufactures. Mr. James 
Smith, the United States Consul at May- 
ence, in a recent report, says: ‘‘ Germany 
is apparently profiting at present from 
her protective policy. The country seems 
to be in favor of the experiment.” That 
which is spoken of as an *‘ experiment ” 
in Germany, and as being so far success- 
ful, isin this country a demonstrated fact, 
resting on a long experience. The Free 
Traders have undertaken a pretty large 
jobin the effort to upset Protection in 
the United States, and substitute their 
fancy noticns in place of it. President 
Cleveland and the Democratic Party tried 
this experiment last fall, and came to 
grief as the result thereof. 


ip 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE check administered to the activity 
of the dry goods market by last week’s 
storm hasnot been recovered from this 
week toany great extent, and althoa brisk 
business has again been reported in job- 
bing circles the contrast between present 
conditions and the stir und bustle of a fort- 








pight ago is too marked to escape notice. 
With the close of the week there are 
again, however, improving appearances 
cooler weather bringing fall and win- 
ter goods more prominently into demand 
for immediate consumptive requirements; 
near by and city retailers taking this class 
with some freedom, In commission cir- 
cles the business has been largely confined 
to re-orders by mail or wire for current 
needs, personal selections being light 
and irregular, and to placing fair-sized or- 
ders for spring and summer goods, for 
future delivery large jobbers paying con- 
siderable attention to this department. 
The general tone of the trade is of a 
healthy character and an unusually good 
distribution of stocks is looked forward 
to by agents, jobbers and retailers alike 
during the ensuing months. 
COTTON GOODS. 

Agents report only moderate trading in 
the general run of staple cottons and un- 
changed prices throughout with stocks 
mostly well held. The weakness lately 
noticeable in certain classes of Southern 
goods has not made any further develop- 
ment. Colored cottons have been in irregu- 
lar request, denims having a fair move- 
ment but others comparatively neglected. 
Print cloths have ruled easy all week but 
for 64x64’s prices are not quotably lower, 
standing at 3c. less 4 per cent altho 
ome outside sales have been made at 3§c. 
less1 per cent. 56x60’s are apparently 
wanted by nobody just now, being practi- 
cally unsalable at a further decline of 
1-16c. closing at 3$c. per yard nominal. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


In soft wool dress goods and worsted 
fabrics quite a free movement is reported 
this week, largely on account of previous 
orders, The current demand is, however, 
fully satisfactory. Prices throughout are 
firm and in all instances stocks here are 
very light. Jobbers still report good busi- 
ness in these goods, and are selling quite 
freely printed wool flannels and benri- 
ettas also. In men’s wear woolens a 
moderate demand has b:en experienced 
for heavy woolen and worsted suitings, 
but as a whole this department has been 
very quiet during the week in commission 
houses. Miscellaneous woolens are with- 
out change. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January lst, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $38,058,715 $2,039,361 

Thrown on market.... 3,064,394 2,210,175 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered atthe port... 101,477,167 97,786,796 

Thrown on market.... 101,644.425 96,960.4 5 





READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

To the end that THe INDEPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their friends, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad to take it. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may become fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 


PROFITS IN REAL ESTATE. 


ONE of the coming eat cities of the West, in our 
opinion, is Duluth, Minn. It is the most western port 
on the Great Lagzes ana bacx of it are mililunsof 
acres of the finest lands to be found in the world, 
producing the best varieties of wheat aud other 
grains,thus insuring Duluth a great business in trans-~ 
portation. dianufacturers are aiso starting up there 
m king a great demand for buildings of ail kincs, 
and the result of the city’s rapid growth is the great 
demand for real estate, and oy pronts have veen 
made in the purchase and sale thereof. 

Messrs. Kichardson, Day & Company will furnish 
our readers with references ana fuil particulars in 
regara to reai estate transactions in Duluth. 


STEAM HEATING. 


DurRtInG the last few years much attention has 
been paia to the reliable and sanitary heatin: of 
buildings, and a thousand and one cow panies have 
come into existence with almost as many different 
kinds of steam-neating apparatus. Among one of 
the oldest is Messrs. uet Brothers, of &: 
Union Street, Boston, whose maay years’ experience 
has taught them in a practical way the vest and 
Must imprpved methods ot heating buildings, ana 
they offer our readers the results of their well-tried 
experience in their steam-heating apparatus. They 
will be glad to send descriptive pamphlets to any 

reon asking for them and we can conlidently rec- 
ommend them to our readers. 


FRENCH DYEING. 


THERE is hardly a tamily in the United States that 
at one time or another does not need the services oi a 
dyeing and cleansing estabiishment. some- 
times it is necessary use of a death in the famiiy 
that clothieg should be dyed a color different from 
its original one, and it isalways in order that cloth- 
of all kinds should be properly cleansed. 
he Lewando French Dyeiug and Uleansing Estab- 
lishment with its principal office at Busion and many 
brancbes in other cities, has a most excellent reputa- 
tion for thoroughness und efficiency in treating gar- 
ments sent to them, and as tne cost for doing this 
kind of work is merely nominal, no hesitation should 
be felt in sending them orders. 


SOUTH DAKOTA INVESTMENTS. 


ABERDEEN, South Dakota, situated in the most 
productive part of the state, has, from force of cir- 

















eens me One of the great railroad centers 
state. 

Here is iocated the Keystone Mortgage Com x 

oO is 1828 Chestnut St., Philadel: 

Its affairs are largely controlied by Eastern 

and the Company negotiate real estate 

leans upon w guaranteed (irst mort- 

gage bonds cent. faterest. They 


seven per 

are secured, not only by the real estate upon which 
they are issued, but also by the capital of the Uom- 
pany. The Company have bad a successful experi- 
ence in the and offer their services to our readers 
and solicit their correspondence. 





——— 
REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Mr. HENRI R. Foster, of Denve 


been established in business in that ‘cite aes, ae 
y 


eurs dealing in real estate and negot 
He offers our reacers the facilities derivey jeans . 
jong and successful experience in this business ana 
n furnish numerous references from Eastern 
with whom he has done business. Parties 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS, 


THE Burlington Route,C. B.& QR 
on Tuetsdays, August 6th and sult Rowe = 
and 24h, aa. October 8th, Harvest Excursion Th 
at Half Rates to poinis in the Farming Re ns 
West, Southwest and Northwest. Limit the “ 
For circular giving details concerning titk ~y Gaps, 

for oescriptive lang aan 
callon your ticket agent, or address P der, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent. Chicago, Ii.” 


KANSAS LEADS. 








made. Inconnection with these facts, w 

call favorable attention tothe leading dankien’® 4 
of Lebold, Fisher & Co., Abilene, Kansas, who hen 
for eighteen years been in the banking and loan tg 
ness, and whom we commend to all who have m 
toinvest. Send for ene of their Loan Books. — 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE SEA. 


‘l'HE recent development of the promisin, 
New York City anc Brooklyn, known ay 
hurst-by.the-Sea, should be recognized as one of the 
most brilliant pieces of enterprise and organization 
ever accomplished on Long !sland Its geogra teal 
situation isin the higbest degree fortunate, ving 
on the southwesterly shore of Long Island. it occupies 
a position singularly favorable trom the fact that in 
the summer season it is much cooler and in the win. 





ropert 

venting nuisances of any kind, thus guarantechee 
purchasers of property freedom f:0m anvthing that 
might depreciate the value of their property. 4 
large number of pretty cottages have been erected in 
the vicinity of the artistic railroad station on the 
property, and streets have been regularly laid out 
and the greatest care has been tuken t a 
beautiful suburban place for the overcrowded Cities 
of New York atd Brook!yn. In fact. no more beau. 
tifuland desirable place could be asked for an all. 
=e year-round residence than Bensonhurst-by-the- 
Sea. 





THE J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company, w 
advertisement eqpeate in this paper, coal pike 
to several facts in connection with their business 
wnich are worthy of the consideration of our readers, 
They state that they have been engaged in the basi. 
ness of making loans upon first mortgage securities 
for the last nineteen years; that their loans only ay. 
erave thirty-two per cent. of the appraised value of 
the land loaned upon, and that $1,981,500 of debentare 
bonds are protected by first mortgages on improved 
property to the value of $#,212.926 which are ¢epnsited 
with a trust company as trustees for the bondh Iders, 
Their capital stock is $750,000 and their surplus on the 
om — July, 1889, as shown by their statement, was 


Mr. Henry Dickinson is manager of the Company 
at 319 Broaaway, New York, where any information 
can be obtained in reference*to their six per cent. 

uaranteed deberture bonds. The home office at 

awrence, Kansas, will also be glad to correspond with 
any of our readers. 


Sbemold 
Constable 4 & 


Fall Novelties, 


G'LKS for reception, dinner and evening 
wear, brocades, pompadour, striped and 
metal effects, also fancy weaves in black. 


DRESS GOODS, high class novelties, 
plain, mixed and plaid combinations. 
Melton and Oxford suitings, Scotch, Clan 
and Tartan plaids. Cashmeres in all the 
newest shades. 


EMBROIDER ED ROBES. 








UILTS—Long Paris Garments, Black and 
Colored Sacques, Wraps, etc. 


FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS—Novel- 
A a in Capes, Dolmans, Sacques and 
Muffs. 


Proadovay AD 1 9¢h at. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


FALL STYLES. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER EXHIBITED. 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEAD- 
ING MAKEs, CONSIS «ING OF WILTONS, 
AXMINSTEKS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY 
AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE- 
PLYS AND INGKAINS. 

SPKCIAL SALE. 
300 pieces (entirely new) elegant 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


the best wearing carpet ever made. 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Upholstery Goods. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS. 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. ant 


Pa IES OVI 5 
FROM @\CAN HAVE T4EBIK FURNITURE REUP- 
HOLSTEXED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 
LACE CURTAINS, ALL THE DIFFERENT 
MAKES AT ams NE oe IMPORTATION 

CES. 








SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
A SPECIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE UF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGNS AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS 


New Vork. 
Ee 


$1,000,000 


Worth MONUMENTS AT COST; New York & } 
chusetts Granite Works. W. KOBINSON, 1,16 ’ 
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idleys’ 
GRAND ST., 


Covering the entire Block 


FROM ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST., N. ¥. 


FALL GOODS 


in very large Assortment. 


MILLINERY. 


FINE FRENCH FUR FELT ROUND HATS, TUR- 
BANS, WALKING HATS AND BONNETS—EVERY 
yeW SHAPE AND COLOR ENGLISH WOOL FELT 
HATS. 

Full Napped Beaver Hats. 
Fine Velvet and Moleskin Plush Hats, 


Trimmed Hats, Bonnets and Turbans. 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETS, PLUSHES, FANCY 
PEATHERS, OSTRICH TIPS, POMPUNS, ETC. 


CLOAKS, SUITS, 
Mantles, Wraps, Jackets. 


LADIES’ TAILOR MADE JACKETS, NEWMAR- 
KETS. SEAL-PLUSH SACQUES AND TAILOR- 
MADE SUITS. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S TAILOR-MADE 
CLOTH JACKETS, NEWMARKETS, REEFING 
JACKETS, FLANNEL AND CLOTH SUITS, ETC. 


DRESS GOODS. 


BLACK MOHAIR BRILLIANTINE, 
WIDE, 48c. YD. 

BLACK ALL-WOOL IMPERIAL SERGES, 78c. 
YD; REGULAR $1.00 QUALITY. 

4#INCH FRENCH SERGES (ALL COLORS) .79¢ 
YD., WORTH $1.25. 

SECOND MOUKNING DRESS GOODS, STRIPES 
AND PLALDS, 46-INCH WIDE, 20 CHOICE DE- 
SIGNS, Hc. YD.,. WORTH 80c. 

FaLL NOVELTY DRESS GOODS, LARGE AS 
SORTMENT, LATEST DESIGNS AND COLOR- 
INGS, tic. TO $1.50 YD. 

wINCH BLACK ALL-SILK AMERICAN GROS- 
GRAINS, ic. AND $1.40 YD. 

YRENCH FAILLE & «ANCAISE, 22 INCH WIDE, 
ALL NEW FALL COLORS, GUARANTEED NOT 
TOSLIP OR PULLIN WEAR, AT $1.25 YD. 


FALL AND WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, MEN, ROYS AND 
CHILDREN. 


OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS 


SHOULD SEND FOR OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 
AND PRICE LIsT; CONTAINS A FULL LIST OF 
ENTIRE STOCK CONTAINED IN OUR 85 DE- 
PARTUENTS, AND IS LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 
‘ WILL BE FOUND INVALUABLE TO EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. 


SAMPLE COPIES 15c. or 50c. PER ANNUM 


Bg YDS. 





Orders by mail carefully attended to. 





SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


MM, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
S10 68 Allen, 69 to 65 Orchard St,, N. Y. 


ANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 
Hth Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
*5 WEST 23d STREET, 

Seagate” Fons. 
London 
Compleyion =: 


Cloth, 











AMI beautitier; removes 
LLL blemishes, "rinkle«, 

Blackher ass. y+ and humors, 
Mmparting a wonderfully bril- 
ant complexion without the ure 
co mmnatics. Pertectly harm- 


F235 Se 


Medic ated. 


ll 50 cents by mail. 


wi | Complexion Cloth Company 


40 Nassau St., New York. 





O’NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 





FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


NOW OPEN. 


The Finest and Richest Assortment of 


CHOICE PATTERN BONNETS AND HATS 


Ever Exhibited in this City will be Foundin 
the Most Elegant 


MILLINERY PARLORS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


We Also Exhibit Some Choice Designs of Our Own Make that We Con- 
sider the Equal of the Finest Imported, at Much Lower Prices. 


OUR CHILDREN’S LINE OF TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


The Creat Noveities of the season will be 
found in our 


COSTUME & WRAP DEPARTMENT 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Dresses, Jackets, Wraps, etc., 
AT REMARKABLY LOW FICURES. 


Our Other Departments Are Fully Equal to the Above Departments in Variety, 
Style and Quality. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOW. 








THE 
Armstrong Mfg: Co. 
242 Canal &t., N. Y. 

Zactory, Bridgeport, Ct 
WAMUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Juplex Ventilated 
Pyro Fanistoxe, area 
AKMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The ARMSTRONG MFG. .0., es Conn. 


PATENT DUPLEX 
VENTILATED GARTER 














COAT BINDINGS\ co 


un\Ano BRAIDS jg 

















Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, Sept. 21st, 1889.] 





3044 D326 

26 B20% 

.. 24 @2b% 

244g @<5ig 
194 @25 

16 @ 75 

ib @ 40 

4 @ 7 

“4@ 

16 @ 175 

—-—2 % 

—D 8% 

—-84R 8% 

—_ <n 8g 

81-16@ 8% 
—THE 8 

“ws 7% 

@ 6% 

MOLASSES. 
New Orleans Fancv New Crop... ..63 @d5h 
Prime toC. a4 pesaudesone 42 @48 
Porto Rico. Uhoice to Fancy.. ee Ge 
NEE BONIS de o6 .bccdds’ Stssseieeccnee 85 @40 
FISH. 

Mackerel, hing A No. 1, 8 bbl. (200 Ibs).... $31 00 

Coast No. ji.) 00 
Codfish, menten 60 D. boxes, @ D....... 7 
in roll, 3 D bene, 8. ae é 

Halibut, Iceiand, smoked, @ B............. 10 

Herring. Medium, acaled. B box........... 19 

PROVISIONS, 
Pork 

Meas... antago 31200 @$125) 
DOE de Stn we tibe toe <canedie inven —-—- @--— 
Mins casees coiucscad 1150 @ 13 50 
GEE ccbued Scheosscs<act 113 @ 1200 





BEEF: 

Meas, per bbl...............- 7 8 Ov 

Packet, apatite pet _-— 4 8 00 
Cur MEATS: 

Smoked Hams..............++ 142 1 

* SHOES. .. 0.0.5 0000 5540 
Deessed HOGB...........4 ..s.ee @ 
BUTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............- — @ w 
l’rime Creamery, tubs...............+5+ — @ 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... __.....--++-+ —. a. 
Western, o ae good, tubs....... 16 @ 18 

WEEE S. Socvcecschecds betéedbes. avinenbe 12 @ 4 

CHEESE, 
Fancy Cream. = Skeee: puieaeaaneen _ 4 » 
Good Value, about 40 ib. boxes... —-@ ™ 
PEE Ss sis ,0enes seecasenmeses —@ ib 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ BD ... . ........... 84 
, RE AONE ACTS te: 8 
SEE Dees bach ig ccusncevobwste atsavcxecess 84 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . 0.0.0... ee cee eens ai 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay No. 1 per 100 Ibs,new.. ..$— 70 @ — 80 
eee, 2 eo —— @— 600 
| ee ec caacane — 0 @— 55 
Clover Fi) awbbeb Tabet —-— @— wb 

Clover, Mixed ae . - 38 @-— 
Straw, long rye “ —........0.. — 70 @— 8 
eee Ty ™ | isensiebesé -s @—w 
oe Se =i wep sen ane —44# @— wv 


MILL FEED. 
«We quote 24% bush. bags.) 


a re $ 574OS 62% 
aS -- @- - 
Middling, fey SP EeUN es. ca0 ens — 60 @-— #0 
Sharps. Sosderer bene eaed bata 8 @— 8 
Kye Feed, dls ate i beciamaenitadils Oia an —70 @-— - 
C5006 Grebeercescacecece —-0 @-— 7 


FLOUR. MEAL, Er 
Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Pum. 
OS Se pares? 
Perfection toller Process, 








Wheat, highest grade.................... 6 00 
Minn. Spring Wheat, bestgrade............ 6 00 
New Process. fancy Winter Wheat........ h 75 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 80 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 00 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 3 86 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 60 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 5 15 
ety Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-B : 

SS OE ES IS 3 15 
Entire Wheat id hcnet ithe’ 46 ech 7 v0 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 

No. 2 Sorias a ee —-—- @--—- 

No. sss seseeseeees — 84460 — 81% 

Geant = alieaeetece —-— @-- , 
CORN: 

MI can badcncinduinien --—- @- 

No. 2 Mixed., —-— @-—4l 

MOG Weiissccedcscces' cs --—- @-—<Aal 
Oats: 

ON ee —-— @— 3 

Mo; & WEMD.........00. 2000 —— @— “8% 

4 = -— @-—B 
BEANS: 

Nal cg ke! wieadeaetaees 220 @ 22 

Ard iialthvat.cG-oketesteeqneke 220 @ 225 

SII 5s dw'etanebueti’ ne, ses —-— @ 2h 
PEAS: 

Green, prime, @ bush........ —-— @ 115 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

EGGS. 
State and Penn. <* Bebb etaesearend — @20% 
Western, fresh-ifid..................006 1844@20 
Canadian...... IEEE LIENS, 19 @19% 
SPN oasis cds Wncdatiisacchent vadoecds - @- 
DRESSED PORES. 
I To ciiisccsdins oeseceans li @ 16 
Chickens. Phila. Springs. aah inate Soa 4 @17 
EE, IIs... condoncscnecnne 12 @13 
Fowis, Western @ 12% 
Fowls, Phila a — 
Ducks, per i @ 16 
Geese, per th @ 16 
VEGETABLES, 

Potatoes, Prime. per bbl eee $150 @200 

hill OC a eR 175 @2 50 
CN Makes § “aniedddeccedacied —S) @1 50 
Cabbage, per PRE 300 @400 
Cucumbers. pickles, ver 1000....... 150 @ 2 50 
Onions, Red, per bbi..... ........... 125 @2 50 

SLT"... “bddd cebnenneisnen 200 @400 
es PIA: DOP Wik. 6a occ. covcsacce 800 @4% 
Tomatoes, Jersey percrate ... .... 25 @ 100 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl. .... 100 @1 26 
Cauliflower, per bbl.................+ —25 @18 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Gravenstein per >. - 25 @38 80 

” Pie -- 200 @2% 

. Kin = * 1228 @2 % 

™ Holtand. Pip., per bbl eaciee 200 @225 

* Greenings -1530 @200 
Cc ranberries, C ape e Cod, per bbi.... 5 00 @ 650 

crate.. 175 @ 2 25 
Grapes, Niagara, per small basket. —25 @— 35 
Delaware, per Me = no deeeees —5 @ 8 


se Harttord, 
* Concord ” cscceceeee “7 2 @— 4 
Hac kleberries, per qt.. 


- = ah— a 
box a@— 

Peaches, Jersey, —— per basket 1 15 @ 2 00 
pilai 7 —Th @1% 

Plums, Damson, per bol Shor beniec 350 @400 
Pears, Bartlett, per Ses vis Kcceds 100 @2 0 
eckel, tv aincemewes 2 00 e 4h 
Sheldon, per bbl............ 2 00 8 00 

* Common Cooking per bbl., I 50 @2 00 
Chestnuts, per bushel............... - @10 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel.......... 2 00 @ 2 2% 
OUP Ne i cnes acinente’ —4 @ % 
Pecans, ee - — 44@— 8% 





2h 
114@15 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


VANDERB BURGH, WELLS 
“Btrong Slat” Gocee ond © bin 


MPLETE O 
Engravers’ Machinists’ 


East cor. Fulten and Dutch Siraets. Fe 
SPECIMEN COPIES 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 

who weuld like to have a specimen copy 

of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 


commodated by sending us, on a tal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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3 ran expenses; thus the consumed more than The plan of the Lafarge Tontine was | then enough were called to m shaw 
50 fe. half their payments, and spent $134 in | originally presented by M. Lafarge to the number from those who 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., August 13th, 1889. 
EDITOR NEW YORK INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly give me some 
information. Iam thinking of insuring my 
life and have been persistently canvassed by 
agents of three companies doing business 
here—New York Life, Northwestern, and 
Fidelity Mutual Life. The rates of the first 
two are similar for same insurance, whilein 
the latter company the cost is but little more 
than one-halfof what theotherscharge. The 
auzents of the N. Y. Life and Northwestern 
declare the Fidelity to be an assessment or- 
ganization, lacking scientific foundation— 
therefore, sure to fall; and condemn the 
company and its system in a wholesale 
manner. Now, sir, 1 am a New Yorker and 
a constant reader of your valuable paper. 
Noticiog that you have more or less to say 
about insurance companies and associations 
in every edition, I would be greatly obliged 
if you would give me your opinion in regard 
to this matter. 

I can afford to carry a $10,000 policy. Do 
you consider the Fidelity Mutual Life a 
safe and reliable concern? 

[Inclosed you will tind one of their circu- 
lars, by which my attention was first drawn 
to the company; also a stamp for reply. 

Yours very respectfully, W. J. B. 

The circular devotes its first page toset- 
ting forth that ‘‘ (48° this Company is to- 
day the STRONGEST, MOST INEXPEN- 
SLVE, MOS. PROSPEROUS Company 
doing a life insurance business,” which is 
certainly, if true, very important, and 
very remarkable. The ‘ strongest” is 
because 

The strength of a company is measured 
by its percentage of assets to liabilities. 

The average of Old Line companies is $112 
ass-ts for each $100 liability. 

Tne Fidelity has more than 3600 assets for 
each $100 liability. 

The first of these statements is not true, 
and wedo not thiok its officers simple 
enough to believe it. If it were true, a 
young company, with a half-dozen risks 
written and its capital stock paid in 
(which is not a liability as respects policy- 
holders) would be the strongest of all; 
were it true, the Provident Savings would 
be nearly twice as strong as the Mutual. 
And as for the Fidelity’s being six times 
as strong as the Mutual and the rest, if 
any man believes such rubbish we don’t 
think President Fouse is the man. 

He fizures out his ‘* strength ” in a sim- 
ple manner, according to which a man 
with $10 in his pocket and $1 of debts is 
stronger than the owner of a million who 
owes half amillion. The Fidelity prac- 
tically has no liabilities! They confess to 
about $10,000 for accrued expenses and 
assessments paid in advance; for the rest, 
th-ir assets are allsurplus. They profess 
to have outstanding $20,000,000 insurance, 
and have not on this a cent of liability, 
whereas, of the $320,000,000 liabilities of 
the New York life companies, nearly 
$317.000,000 is on reserve account alone. 
Suppoze we wipe out this debt and call it 
all surplus. The Fidelity will promptly 
cry out that this is money collected of the 
policy-holders in advance, whereas their 
company squares accounts as it goes 
along, and therefore owes its members 
nothing, having no fundsof theirs. But 
this is not true, and the proof is that they 
claim to have on hand over $200,000 of 

actual funds contributed by somebody 

and therefore belonging to somebody, 
whereas they should have on hand noth- 
ing, upon their averment. 

Tue Fidelity tnaus begins its plea for 
business by deliberate misstatements— 
which are not excused by the fact that all 
the assessment societies treat their out- 
standing certificates as not carrying any 
liability and that the law, by the subservi- 
ence of legislatures,allows them to do so-— 
and we have also called attention lately, 
to some other examples of their reckless- 
ness in making statements. 

The Fidelity is said to be ‘* most inex- 
pensive because the enormous expense 
charge of Old Line companies is avoided 
and the expense of doing the business is 
limited by the policy, thus saving 58 per 
cent. in the expense part of the pre- 
mium.” But we find that in 1888 they col- 
lected $329,858 from members, psid them 


collecting and paying the members $100. 

This society having been ten years in 

operation, reticence on the subject of com- 

parative expensiveness of the business 

would be judicious. 

If our friend really wishes a compari- 

son upon outlay—putting to one side the 

comparison of quality—we suggest this: 

let him procure from the Fidelity agent, 

not a verbal assurance, but a specimen 

policy setting forth definitely, a contract 

for $1,000 for definite annual premiums, 

and make sure that he has this; then ob- 

tain from the other agents mentioned the 

minimum for which they will deliver a 

life policy for $1,000. He wil! be surprised 

at the comparison, we think; and there 

are other companies which will, if desired, 

write a policy at the lowest figure possible 

—a figure which cannot be beaten without 

sacrifice of quality. We do not mean by 

this any rebate or under-cut, or anything 

‘*special” and secret, but open table- 

rates. 

To the question whether the Fidelity is 

an assessment society, we reply that it 

certainly is. As to its foundation, the 

first store in a lasting foundation is an 

adequate rate of charge. Like many oth- 

ers, this society has been abandoning, in 

some degree, the two essential *‘ princi- 

ples” of the assessment plan, namely: 

assessments, and living from hand to 

mouth, In lieu of the former, annual, 

semi-annual, and quarterly fixed pay- 
ments, more or less optional, have been 

gradually substituted; in lieu of the lat- 
ter—altho no-assets and keep-the-assets- 

in-the-members’-pockets are the very first 
principles of genuine assessmentism—the 
societies have for some years been trying 
to adopt the reserve plan, which was the 
feature of life insurance they especially 
denounced and were going to overthrow. 
Of course, necessity compelled; but this 
is a commentary on the notions with 
which they set out. It is as if a pro- 
nounced non-resistant should succeed per- 
fectly in living up to his principle—by 
fighting. Just so far as the assessment 
societies successfully copy the Old Liners 
which they set out to expel from the 
field—that is, just so far as they cease to 
be assessment societies and become regu- 
lar companies—they will survive the trial 
of time. They are going through an evo- 
lution process; and altho they still call 
themselves by the taking name ‘‘ Natural 
Premivr ,” their loudest claim is getting 
to be about the surpluses and reserves 
they profess to have put by; instead of 
urging that they collect money only as 
fast as needed tor actual use, they are 
talking about the funds they have col- 
lected in advance, over cost, and have 
put by. Yet the policy-holders who con- 
tributed this excess over cost do not own 
it; there is no liability—all is clear sur- 


lus. 
, Perhaps the Fidelity is as good as any 
of them. Certainly it is better than—or 
not so bad as—a great many. We have 
no confidence in it, for we never had any 
in a man or association whom we have 
once caught in willfully presenting things 
as they are not. It might perhaps prove 
safe for my friend to insure with the 
Fidelity; it would certainly be safe not to. 





THE LAFARGE TONTINE. 


On the third of January, 1889, M. Pi: rre 
Legrand, Minister of Commerce, France, 
announced to his colleagues the dissolu- 
tion of the Lafarge Tontine, organized in 
1791, in consequence of the death of the 
last stockholder. 

The Lafarge Tontine—or Bank—as it 
comprised both, was one of the most im- 
portant and successful financial institu- 
tions organized in France in the eigh- 
teenth century, and perhaps it is fully 
entitled to the first position when it is 
taken into account that it was founded 
during the exceedingly troublous times 
just following the Revolution, when con- 
fidence was weakened, money scarce and 
values depressed. 

Its founder had two objects in view— 
he wished to decrease the Government 
debt by purchasing with the stockholders’ 
funds a certain number of perpetual 
stocks, and then transferring them into 
shares bearing interest at five per cent., 
the value of which ceased on the death 
of the owner—the stockholder. He was 
successful in both of his desires, as at the 
dissolution of the Bank in January last 

the Government profited by 1,218,199 
francs in stock, and more than a million 
franca in specie, and secondly the stock- 
holders had regularly received the annui- 
ties due them. In addition to what La- 
farge counted upon the community has 
received the benefits of this large banking 
institution during its ninety-eight years 





$126,409 and spent $170,853 for working 


Constituent Assembly in 1790, but upon 

the advice of the Academy of Sciences it 

was rejected. On March 5ch, 1791, the 

Committee on Finance and Mendicity 

proposed to pass a law for the creation of 

the financial establishment of Lafarge 

under the inspection of the municipality 

of Paris and to give the founder charge 

of it. The proposition was energetically 

and eloquently supported by Mirabeau 

before the Constituent Assembly. In his 

speech upon that occasion he said: ‘‘ I 

should willingly call economy the Provi- 

dence of humanity.” Notwithstanding 

Mirabeau’s eloquence the Assembly re- 

jected the proposition. 

Lafarge, however, was not discouraged: 

but, profiting by the arguments and ob- 

jections raised by his opponents and by 

the Academy of Sciences, drew up a new 

plan; and twenty-four days after the re- 

jection of his last one, opened the ‘‘ Bank 

for Savings and Benefices” (Caisse 

d’Epargnes et de Prévoyance) a society 

of survivorship. Fortunately at about 

this time the law was passed of January 

7th, 1891, which guaranteed to inventors 
the sole right of their discoveries or in- 
ventions. August 22d, 1791. Lafarge took 
a patent of invention for five years for 
his financial establishment. March 21st, 
1792, the subscription was closed. Sep- 
tember 20th, 1792, a law was passed spec- 
ifying that no more patents would be 
granted for financial institutions, and an- 
nulling those previously granted. La- 
farge was directed to close his office; but, 
as no penalty was affixed for non-compli- 
ance with the law, Lafarge on the 1:t of 
October, 1792, opened another subscrip- 
tion upon the same plan as the first, which 
was closed October 30th, 1793. The sub- 
scribers were divided into two societies, 
each with two classes. The first, called 
‘“*The Class of the Young,” included all 
subscribers whose ages were less than 
forty-five years; the second, ‘‘ The Class 
of the Old,” all whose ages exceeded 
forty-four years. Allshares were for life 
and were payable to the shareholder or 
to the person designated by him as bene- 
ficiary. The price of each share was 
$16.74, payable in cash or in ten years in 
equal annual payments, or in fractions of 
$0.279 at the rate of six payments a year. 
In case ashareholder failed to make a 
payment, the amount already paid re- 
verted to the tontine. Only one share in 
ten received interest immediately, which 
was decided by lot. The amount was 
$8.37 a year, being five per cent. upon the 
cost of ten shares at $16.74 each. The 
nine others received interest in succession 
in proportion to the vacancies by death 
of owners of shares drawing interest, and 
from the investment of the fundsremain- 
ing at the close of each year. Tne largest 
income any one share could draw was 
fixed at 3000 francs, which was after- 
ward raised to 6,000 francs by the decree 
of April ist, 1809. In the sixth year of 
the Republic the income was reduced 
from $8.37 to $2.79, then raised to $3.26, 
then reduced to $2.93, and again raised to 

3.73 


«toy 

Lafarge calculated that all shares would 
pay an income atthe end ot fifteen years, 
but they only did so at the end of sixty 
years. He probably made an error in 
basing his calculations upon the tables of 
mortality of the entire population instead 
of upon those of annuitants alone, whose 
longevity is now very well known to be 
prolonged. The Lafarge Tontine, as we 
will show, furnishes good proof of this 
fact. 

According to the rules governing the 
Lafarge Tontine, yearly meetings were to 
be held, at which the trustees were to 
render their accounts for the year and new 
trustees were to he elected. Every share- 
holder owning fifty shares was «¢ ntitled 
to entrance and a vote. Sometimes sev- 
eral years would elapse without any meet- 
irg being held, and, in consequence, so 
great a feeling of lack of confidence ex- 
isted that the Government was appealed 
to,and the result wasthat in 1809 the 
right of management was withdrawn 
from the founders of the Lafarge Bank 
and intrusted to three managers, who 
would be taken into the Common Council 
of Paris, to be named by the Prefect of 
the Seine. Theexpense of management 
was not to exceed 160,000 francs. At 
later and different times the Government 
made laws regulating the management of 
the Lafarge Bank, and in 1857 it was de- 
creed that the management should rest 
in the hands of the Ministers of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Public works; a 
member appointed by the Minister of F- 
nance; of three members of the Common 
Council of Paris, and of three share- 
holders. Stringent rules were made. 
Every year there was to be held a meet- 
ing at which twenty-five shareholders, 
owning twenty-five shares, were called to 





of existence, 


largest number of shares lesg 
ty-five. There were originally 
subscribers to the 639,622 shares 


the stockholders increased, 
come of the shares became grea; 
to those stockholders wae a 
during the past 20 years very han 
returns upon their original ‘investm , 
but only within three years has the max 
imum income of 6,000 francs é 
reached. a been 
106,000 shareholders did not ng 
eficiaries young children with the pak. ; 
tation that they would outlive other stock 
holders and draw large incomes, but the, 
made them payable to themselye 
ing to draw a moderate tho inc 
nuity during the period of 
lives. 


tained very old age; 20 lived to 
years old, and one neglected to die 
reaching the age of 106. 


Owned 
twen. 
106 009 
am 
the annual i 


* Giving 
living 


As time went on ard the deaths 


were 


Alarge number of the Original 


Ves Expect. 
thelr Sa 
A large number of the stockholders at, 
be 10 
Until 
On the whole, the Lafarge Tontine was 


one of the greatest tontines of the p 
histery. bi 








INSURANCE STATEMENT 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Inamp 
ANCE CoO., OF PROVIDENCE Wee 
THE PROVIDENCE WASHINGTONI 
COMPANY is one of the oldest fire a 
companies doing business in the United 
States, having been incorporated in jy 
sioce which time it bas paid in losses $8 49) ! 
437, and is still not only able, but willing 
to pay all legitimate claims against it, ite 
assets on the 31st of December, 
amounted to $1,174,148.28, its capital stock 
$400,000, and it had a surplus beyond all 
liabilities of $112,622.36. The Company do 
not only a fire, but a marine and inland 
business as well. Its assets are invested ip 
some of the best securities to be had in the 
market. The Company has agents through- 
cut the country and we can recommend our 
readers to place their insurance with it, 
Its officers are: J. H. DeWolf, Presiden: 
J. B. Branch, Vice-President; Geo, E Bix. 
by. Treasurer, and E. 1. Watson, Seer. 
tary. 











INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1s89, 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 1 


PURELY MUTU 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and eptit 
varticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies a 
contains the most liberal features ever before offen. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In this company pelics- 








force. 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 
paths 22 
THE 











NINTH ANNUA 
Cash capital...........seccceseecsencecesescncves 
ieservetor reinsurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......---++ sss 


] 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist . 1869.....$2508 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY Presidest 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Com y 
135 BROADWAY, New Yo 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
74th Semi-Annual Statement Ji 
CASH CAPITA L........065 cee 
Keserve for Reimsurance 
Reserve for ali other liabilities...... 
Net Surplus. ......... ceceeeceeee coves 4 
NE x. inissiehgnicteiacanea 82,360,135" 
J! thie © have 
ren & the ¢ waran of 


under w 
TY FUND LAW. 
NEW YORK SANET Sonlay mae 


OS.F. G RICH, Vice- te ] 
weet rag Sec. GEO. 0. HOWE. ant 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company # 
Worcester, Mass — 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


TN ee § 
LIABIL 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)....- 


Cash surrender values stated in 
aranteed by the Massachussetts c 














attend, but if so many could not be found 


Ww = 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 1895 
2. W. ANDERSOM: : 





holders have theadvar . 
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: September 26, 1889.| 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


(1257) 26 
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The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., 

of HARTFORD, CONN., 


licies, liberal in terms, 
coon ail well approved plans. Its 
always prompt payment ot losses; 
its exceptional strength as shown 
in the ample amount of securities 
of the highest character, furnish 
the essentials desired by those 
seeking insurance. 

-T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, on Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffaire 
on the 31st of December, 1858 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 31st December, 1838......... $3,865,166 36 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





January, 1888,..... 0.60. + 1,388,238 0) 
Total Marine Premiums...............+--++ $5,255,404 38 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1888, to 3st December, 1888,.... . $3,867,249 
Losses paid during the same 

perlod.......-sseecerereeeeeee $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PONBCS..2c0.-seeseseecereeseees 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

qttimated At......ccccccccee cocccccccccrves 569,947 W 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
PREINR.ccccccsscce esssccsccoseccocccesn. «6G 

SE, siceimanniiimaniail $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifthof February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

Adividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
4. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. W'D FLO ONES. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L RIKER 

SON W. HARD 


RY . ISAAC BELL 


WILLIAM DEG THOMAS MAITLAND, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 

HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM E DGE, GEOKGE H. MACY 

GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
HAND A N P. BROWN, 

JOHN D. HK WLETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
LES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMsINCK 


. Ms1INCK. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
RUSSE LEY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. —_—- 
W.H AH MOOKE Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN..Second Vice-President. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Orrices, (N - 
Contingeea EW YORK, 100 BROADWAY 





Brooklyn, cor. Court and Monta 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance....$2,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoraliclaims. 295.127 67 
1,600,000 00 
etidir seunivmentxhene’ . 1,331,545 97 


e Sts. 


Total Assets.July 1t,1889..$5,128.801 02 


Thiscompany conducts its b under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. RE WM. G 
Mave. D.BABCOCK EDWAR TIN 
Ghat BARNEY, ICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
Chan E BLISS ALEX E. OR 
HENRY BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
FORE BOWEN. WM. M. RICHARDS, 
a) LAE LIN, JNO. U. RIKER 
Foe, PRLIES. HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
AMES FRASER. LAWRENCE TURNORKE, 
weet a8 B. HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 
ISH JOBNSON JacoR WENDELL 
-B.LAMPORT, : 


CHAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Degt, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., 


PROVIDENCE. R, I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1889. 


Cash Capital. ...$400,000 00 








ASSETS, 
ESE ee Se ee: ae $196,315 00 
Providence and New York Bank Stocks.. 287,700 U0 
Gas Stocks........... 2,500 00 
Railroad Stocks 5,290 00 
What Cheer Corporation, Office Building 190,000 (0 
Cash in Office and Banks................... $1,745 26 
Bills Receivable (for Marine Premiums). 56,777 12 
Due from Agents, Uncollected Premiums 

SEE MPU e ob 505s ccceccucesetessicies 100,820 90 
$1,174,148 28 
LIABILITIES, 
Unpaid Losses and other Claims against ° 
SIE woes ovacodscacess cphdsedaciehanoas $119,080 87 
Re-insurance Keserve............s000 esee0s 542,44) 05 
in cick ddcccomsenedssdeoredebecees 400,000 Go 
BS bate: 6accacde.paen 00605-60089 112,622 36 
$1,174,148 28 
J. H. De WOLP, President. 
J. B. BRANCH, Vice-President, 
GEO. E. BIXBY, Treasurer. 


E. L. WATSON, Secretary. 











THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY. 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 
which are as follows: 
The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 
It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 
It grants freedom oftravel and 





occupation after one year. 


It allows a choice of the fol- 


lowing methods of settlement, 


upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 


I. The surrender of the policy 


for its full value, either in 


1.—CASH, 
2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—-A LiFE ANNUITY; 
or, 
II. The continuance of the pol- 


icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 


1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 


fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 





HENRY B HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 








~MorRAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3 Ist, 1888. 





Total Assets ..... $126,082,153 56 


I IN 55 AS dicks! Shoo ttdbed Sr0c0scnd0e sted pesecesaccepettsoncepaes 


$7,275,301 68 
Surplus at four per cent 


$7,940,063 63 






TE. LoLol, deesbites.scctabevetusensenecsascoocbee’s eeanseate $1,645,622 11 
Pe i on kirniescmb ches how secconedcsecsinsé Se wikincite pein 158,369 
a on ss anne Faniaenh Pon ane AO REieD. wtindel cxtniendes 17,426 
IE th TLL Soll) Is, Sora lli com anenea@bccks occer nevwanneesil 32,606 
OE ELLE LL SODAS SE ONE POE TE TE SA EE 10,301 
an aks och fads oss soe apw once sdneSiannalencontuscesePadewnns $103,214,261 32 





Increase during year 
Risks in force.......... .. ° 

Increase during yea: 
Receipts from all sources. 

Increase during year 
Paid Policy-Holders. : 


coccce $33,756,792 95 
«e+» $482,125,184 36 
. $54,496,251 85 
$26,215,932 52 
$3,096,010 06 
$14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
SEE LEA MEO ORE ROCF OT OO EE TS 
United States and other Securities 


Laue RMCACD © ShnwSe 60de Chneseenheeeancedesesee $2,813,277 60 
$3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
i. A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usuaL 














Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
Pe eee $34,681,420... ........ $851,789,285.......0000- $4,743,771 
eee GE 4 ob sevens DER se cnccccscces 5,012,634 
re eee CREPE ses crcencce 303,809,203.........006 5,643,568 
Re iindetica dente 2 ee 6 CUP ccccccecace 6,294,442 
Peetabeeteesdind SE as cccesnse GERRI IBS. o0ccccccese 7,940,063 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, ROBERT SEWELL. 

Lucite ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, |HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
(+Z0RGE 3S. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISS, 

EGCHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, Rurus W. PECKHAM, 

J «MES C, HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, J, HOBART 4 ERRICK, 

H 3RMANN C, VON Post, | DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wm. P. DIXON, 

ALEXANDER H. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, 

F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


HENRY H. ROGERs, 
JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
THRODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
PR¥STON B. PLUMB, 
WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILIER, 











ROBERT A. GRANNISS......ccccccce coves Vice-President. 
ee eee 2a Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON.......ccccccccccccsceesceee SOCPOCAPY, 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. Minimum Cos, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double tne amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in persun. - 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
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OW and y oung done for our comfort and enjoyment. yer bet we three had ther biggest time | back afore many years an’ then we'll = 
° The tinest game the mountains furnished, | round this yer ole settlement you ever | so happy again.’ his 
war ae the sweetest honey the bees made, the | hearn of. We'd play like we wuz growed ‘Bout ar year arter, the 
BAYNE AND BOBSTAY. richest milk the cows gave, were set before | up an’ ‘ud keep oo an’ all sich things. | here some men what oder thhaeaa - 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. us. Course Kildee ’ud be ther ole ’oman an’ | surveyors. They went up to ives gone 
, iS ; bers # “iy HS ; 
Raveess 8 Ciecahe wasn the nels ta beds ! At night, sitting around a blazing log | keep house. Me an’ Bill did ther buntin Smith's an asked to put upar few weeks long 
penttio re, we were often entertained by tales and she'd do ther skinnin an cookin } Kildee wee bout eighteen then, nigh e wha 
Told me“ Old Bobster” lived here at the | Of Mountain life told by the mountain- | ’ceptin’ oncetin ar while when we didnt | I recall, an’a puttier or pearter gal never an’ 
Bend, eers in theirown inimitable way. The | kill enough to suit her, she’d grab the ole | slapped foot un the ole Blue Ridge. Thar in tl 
I would discover mid corn-crops and cattle | €Xperiences with the ferocious animals | flint rifle, go in ther woods, an’ when it | wuzar young buck in ther gang what wore oT 
Sailor Jack Bobstay, in childhood my | that once infested the country were ex- | banged somethin’ allus drapped. Waal, | a white shirt an’ talked soft an’ putty face 
friend. citing, the recitals of scenes when the red | yer bet she could shoot. like. From the fust he "peared ter like coul 
Thirty long years it has been since we | man ruled supreme were harrowing and ‘“* Things went on this way fer ar long, | Kildee. He'd ask her tergo long an’ he} “6 ] 
parted; blood-curdling; but the following little | long time; playin’ like, yer know. But | drag his ole chain. Every time Pein Two 
Now we have grown into gray-bearded | hi-tory of the life of one of these moun- | ’twan’t so many years afore we begun to | see Kildee she'd be gone down thersanes boy. 
PROP 0g AO nsctnaiisisitinaslinieials tain people, usually so free from any- think ’bout ‘sure ’nough.’ That same | or somewhar with that thar feller. One ans? 
Here we have drifted together again. thing like romance, told us at the little | kin of somethin’ what tells leetle b’ars | day ez I wuz goin’ home [ thought | 
place called Valle Crucis, in Mitchell | they ain’t cubs no longer begun to tell us, | hearn somebody talkin’ soft like ae 
You may forget it, but I must remember County, was especially interesting to our | ‘ yer got ter stop yer playin’ like.’ among the bushes. I stopped, listened mig! 
What was a sorrowful parting for me; party. “One mawnin’, fer ther first time, we got | then went up sof’to whar I hearn ther ther 
Drifting apart on that day in September, oe Gone to talkin’ ’bout the matter. Bill wuzallus | noise. Thar set Kildee an’ that feller at 
5, on the city and you to the sea; — - . ‘ ready to talk bout Kildee, so we set an’ | He hed his arm ’round her an’ =e talkin to N 
Not —— = cay ni — = an oe eer talked ar long time "bout which of us | mighty intrusted like. An’ every now ay’ She | 
No! for sweet Margery stood in the way; ee aan ae wf eae e mete should have Kildee for his ole ‘oman. then Kildee’s eyes would shine an’ shed thins 
She, for whose favor we both had endeav- | |. 04 h ; Twouldn’t have been Bill if he hadn’t | laugh an’ say, ‘Yes, yes.” I stood ay’ whe 
ored— cctle grave up ther mounting-sde which | wanted ter give her to me, cause he were | watched them for ar while but didn’t say I kn 
Margery, dream of our earlier day. Pll take yer ter arter risin -time ter-mor- jes that good-hearted; but, yer know, | ar word. I went on home as mad ez a ther 
rer. It hev been ar mighty long time ergo Jedge, I couldn’t, I wouldn’t let him do | hornet. I would jes’ go overth : 
Both from our childhood were ever to- | since it war made; but even now when I B ldn’ ae we ae € nex’ day them 
gether; sets down an’ thinks *bout ther life of ther — = a so ee oe ee a and gut come ie gna me thas Bal’s head a-shi 
Fished in the river, threshed nuts from —— pad we said we'd leave ther whole thing ter | bout that feller; his eyes didn’t shine ter time 
. ’ one that liesinthat lonesome place, whar Kildee fer ter fix, an’ we'd do jes’ like she | suit me. Iknowd he wuz up ter ’ 
the trees, ther wolves howl an’ ther wind blows so 2. dla’t make ne diience whet Be Bs Z P ter some ter 
Comrades whatever the season or weather, cad, 1 can’t beep beck ther tears; no vg eee 1 at it were. | devilish trick. ae bigg: 
Sporting alike in the sunshine and breeze. . : J a > a | Bo nex day when all three of we-uns were ‘‘Nex’ mawnin’ “bout sun-up while] jihad 
Why did our friendship at manhood grow Jedge,I can’t. An’ ther - t Bone of this in Big B’ar Cave I ups and sez: wuz feedin’ pigs, I seed somebody walkin’ aod 
colder? here stuff what yer read ’bout in books in ‘**Kildee, me an’ Bill air in trouble. | mighty brisk like down ther road. When wen 
Rivalry? We were scarce older than boys. | this what Pil tell yer nuther; ther whole | ay’ when we tell yer what ’tis we air | he got nigher I seed it wuz ole Squire “1 
Margery, who was a dozen years older, thing is true sho as the Lord made me, | afraid you will just holler, an’ will make | Smith. He wuz ar cussin’ an’ rarin’ i bed 
Played with our feelings as tho we were | ev’ry word, an eznigh ez I can I'll tell it all sorts of fun outen us, but we ain’t | knowd somethin’ wuz ms ° ies 
neye. ter you. ; a-carin’. It’s jes this: we-uns hev been ‘** Waal, Squire, what’s ther fun?’ | Kild 
Yours was a free life, but mine was a slay- * When I was a boy long, long time cubs long enough, an’ now it’s time we | asked. go of 
ish; ergo, ole Squire Smith he lived at Pig | be gittin’ growed up. An’ we ain’t per- ‘** That derned soft spakin’ feller has She 
Slowly I rose to be head of the firm, Pen Gap, ’bout ten mile down ther creek. | ticuler smart, but we is got gumption gone off with Kildee an’ ’— en 
Chief of the great house of Bayne & Mac- | He had ar leetle gal name Mary. She | *pough ter know two fellers can’t hev the ‘‘I didn’t wait fer another word, but nex’ 
Tavish— had them great big black eyes what ‘ud | same gal fer his ole’oman. You hain’t theow down ther corn I went Sl 
Crawling my way to the top like a worm. | shine like ar buck’s on ar dark night an’ | never showed no differuns in yer likin’ of sez: ‘Come on, Squire, we'll ketch him fi oath 
ow wor = np mya them long curls that ‘ud fly in ther win’. | ys, Kildee, but you must fix some kinder | gic tryin’.’ ar gr 
Wax is my share and my wife has the é 7 : : quit | one what gits left, he’ll hev ter go over | man Pearson an’ askt if he hed seen them. he w 
honey— rel with ar dog arter him. An’ cause she | an’ work on Squire Carter’s gal. Course, | He sed they hed passed his house ther bank 
Bachelor still? All the happier you. could do all sich, we-uns allus called her | Kildee, don’t nuther one of us want ter | eyenin’ afore, but he didn’t think "bout had ; 
Over-sea rover and “ lord of the billow,”’ eon uire Pearson lived up ther branch hev ter leave yer (and, Jedge, when I sed their runnin’ away. ‘But if they were, 
Face dried by storm-wind and reddened not so oan hty fur. He’d pe thar ar aay my eps Sages = oe watery), but | ‘tain’t no use ter try to ketch them, they vf 
by spray, ain et 4 Broa Se seit ealiihn ttiaie it’s better fer one ter git left than both. | hev got sech er start an’ both of um asker 
Deck-plank for bed and a rope-coil for pil- g yy _ Cs - 7 Now, whatever you “7 we ll do without | knows ther rvads.’ a pl 
hae. seein to know nothin much bout him. | ar word; say yer say, Kildee,’ E ‘ ; ; : ; meine 
Often contented and happy you lay. He had ar chap named Bill. Me an’ Bill ** Everything war sostill yercould hear o ‘ ’ had died wher 
Now, with enough, you leave lee-shore aud | W48 pardners, but, Jedge, we warn’t no | q deer tread. We know’d she were ez Jedge. it war like somebody ° to th 
breakers, more like than ar pig an’ ar punkin. Bill | peart an’ bright ez ar cricket an’ would | TU” hyar arter that leetle gal hed left ss 
Salt-horse and duff and the sea’s foaming | he war ther best feller you ever seed. He | do right. She stopped, thought ar leetle An’ sure enough, ole lady Smith “a die a 
+ wouldn’t hurt nothin’, If we'd start out | then, raisin’ her head, with them eyes ar | 9f0re long. She uster set an’ cry 8 ey hous 
Watching you hireling there plowing your | }untin’ and fin’ some game, Bill wouldn’t | gshinin’, sed: an’ say she’d never sec her chile any more. a, 
taihnd ahs sit here, the lord of your | ¥@0¢ ter shoot it. An’ then he didn’? | «No, fellers, ther ain’t nuthin’ bout vee 6 Goethe yor pps 0 robb: 
Savve take no intrust in things like me. When | that ter laugh over. I hed been died too, ‘cause he bebe a. f 8 away 
Havelafarm’ Yes; a country-seat costly; —_ . Oe RY Ot a — fur- | a-thinkin’ ‘bout that, too. I don’tlike Bill wd esac aan pa pre Sear the | 
Mansion ugoe it of pride and pretense; git all ‘cout what he cum antes an go set | no better than yer, and yer no better than ’ ’ > we hous 
: 8 +4? 1) zoe? Carter’s gal ther way ‘twas, an 
Chambers well-filled—crammed with visit- down on ar log; he wouldn't say nary | Bill, but it’s like yer sez; so I'll jes’ do & y she ¢ 
a word out look right at ther ground. Pear’d | this: spliced. hose 
ors mostly: : Aa OSD: 
Fitted all through without sparing ex- like he war thinkin’ ’bout somethin’ way ***Ole Squire Pearson hasbeen talkin’ . . : , 7 “| 
pense; off. An’ther he’d set till I'd chuck him | jotsto Dadan’ Mam ’bout cities an’ larnin’. ‘‘ You see that rise out yander? Well, frien 
Villa at Newport—I well can afford it; with ar burr an’ say, * Wake up.’ I’'dallus | 1] dunno no more ’bout ther things than Jedge, one day 1 wuz settin’ down there: struc 
Palace in town, standing proudly alone; be askin’ him what ailed him,an’ he'd | ar squirrel does "bout pot licker, but they | it war where me an’ Bill sed good-by. | in’ pr 
Yacht in the stream, tho not often aboard | say ‘Nothin’.’ But 1 thought, an’ I pears mighty nice. Now ther one of yer | wuz thinkin’—it hed been ten long yeals “es 
_ knowed thar was; an’ soone day when | that ull fin’ out ‘bout them fust, I’llslap | siace we parted, an’ how things hed 80 lo’ 
Yet with them all, not a home of myown. | yo were out fishin’ an’ Bill was settin’ on | this here ole ban’ right plunk in hisun.’ changed ‘round in that time, an’ wu whit 
Margery, say you? She married a miser ther bank, dun forgot *bout fish an’ was ‘* Jedge, when she sed that, lsez ter my- | wonderin’ where Bill wuz now. ‘Bout her ¢ 
Forty years older and rolling in gold. lookin’ in ther water, I went an’ set down | gelf, ‘Bill, she’s yourn.’ Bill he stood still | that time somethin’ slapped me on ther that 
Duped are some women; but Margery, | right close ter him an’ sez: ‘Bill, we-uns | an’ wuz thoughtful like. I knowd he back, an’ sez: ‘ Here he is.’ gittir 
wiser, ; have been fighten good chums nearly ever | wuz so glad ter git her, but then he «+ Laws-a-mercy!’ I yelled, fallin’ off bene 
om on the price for which beauty she | since we wuz a whimperin, but yer hain’t | wanted me to hev her too. The sweat ther stump an’ rollin’ all over. By looki 
sold. never tol’ me what in ther worl’ ’tis begun terrun down my face, but I didn’t ou, Bill! Oh, Mr. Bill, I reckon M6 
Hers patio husband who bowed to her you air allus studyin’ ‘bout. Now, come, | say ar word. We'd a we'd do jes’ like ane , Look 
Left sane wealth. When she parted ole feller, an’ tell me what tis.’ Pullin’ | she sed. She didn’t hev no idea who she ‘<*No, the same ole Bill,’ he sed, with 6 
from life hisself tergether, turnin’ round and look- | was trottin’ down ter Squire Carter’s, but | ar smile. look 
There was one daughter the whole toin- | im’ me spang in the eye, he sed: ‘Ike, | I knowed. ‘* He hed grown so tall an’ han’some, at true | 
herit. Dad has allus tole me this yer is ar great ‘* Ar few days arter that, arhard-lookin | first 1 couldn’t believe it war he: butarter bein, 
She? What became of her? She is my | big worl’, an’ that he uster, way long | mounting chup left hyar with all his be- | lookin’ in that face ar while, it looked # this 
wife. time ago, live in one of them big things | longings swung on his back. He hed | kin’ an’ good, jes’ like it uster, ’ceptin Won’ 
NEWARK, N. J, what yer call cities, whar thar’s mo’ folks | begged and begged me ter go too, but I | hed whiskers, I knowd it war Bill. ‘Bill, maki 
—— lives tergether than thar be in Mitchell | sed no, I'd stay an’ take ker of ther ole | whar in ther worl’ hev you been a’ ho¥ me | 
THE TALE OF VALLE CRUCIS. County two times big. An’ ther folks | folks an’ keep my eye on Kildee fer him. | js you? Come right down an’ tell mea? hom 
ey algae B. Manon what live thar have got larnin’, I ain’t | He didn’t hev no min’ as ter whar he war | ther ole’ oman all ’bout it.’ When I sed othe 
‘ . got no min’ as to what ther thing be, but goin’, but sed he wuz goin’ till he found | that ar strange look come over his face. child 
DURING the summer of 1888, it was the | Dad sez it am mighty good. It’s gittin’ | ar city. When we sed good-by, we | He looked down ar minute an’ wuz si “A 
writer's pleasure to accompany the Demo- | gumption in yer head. Now I’d jes’ like | couldn't tell why, but ther tears begunter | Then he raised his head, an’ se2: ‘ Ike, #8 dow: 
cratic gubernatorial candidate of North | ter go to one of them placesand git ar peep | sprout in our eyes. Bill sed: * Ike, keep | Kildee up at her house? I tried to get Still ; 
Carolina on his canvass through the wild, | —but you is ther fust creeter I ever tol’, | good keer of Kildee till { come back. We | back sooner, but I couldn't; but I knew Sayin 
mountainous country in the western por- | an’— ‘Say, fellers, I hev found a new | may be growed up then, but we-uns will | she would wait until 1came. Let’sg0? hes 
tion of that State. The trip was made by | cave ter make ar house in. Come right | still be ther same ole Ike an’ Bill.’ there first. It has been ten long years 
private conveyance, and everywhere we | on!’ Lookin’ up we seed Kildce. When ‘‘After he left, mean’ Kildee kep’upour | I’ve been waiting to look in those “p 
were received with that »ough but hearty | Bill seed her his eye begun to shine(mine | frolics, but ’twarn’t like it uster be. When again. Come, let’s find her.’ A when 
cordiality peculiar to this mountain peo- | too, I speks, Jedge, said the old man, | we'd think ’bout Bill the tears 'ud bergin | big lump come in my throat an’ my ey verr 
ple. At night, when we tarried at some | laughing). Me an’ Bill both liked Kildee | tocome to Kildee’s eyes, but she’d pull bergun to water when he sed that. pe Teplie 
lonely, wayside cabin, nestled in the heart | like she were our siater; it were ther only | upthe corner of her apron, wipe them | feller! he’s been workin’ all these J ruffle 
of the great Blue Ridge, everything was | thing me and him was like in. Jedge, | erway an’ say: ‘Never min’, he'll come | lookin’ forward to comin’ back am’ giv Const, 
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his leetle gal—an’ now she’s gone, the 
only knows where. ‘Bill,’ I see, 

-.’ to swaller ther lump, ‘Kildee’s 

, She run away with ar stranger 
Jong time ago, an’ no one don’t know 
whar she is. The ole man an’ his wife, 
an’ your dad, too, are in them col’ graves 
in ther field nigh Big B’ar Cave.’ 

“Sech ar look ez come over that man’s 
face [never seed! He turned an’ afore 1 
could say ar word he wuz gone, gone! 

“ [lived on ther same ole mounting life. 
Two chilun war given me, a gal an’ ar 
boy. The gal we named Mary, the boy 
answered ter ‘ Bill.’ 









“Now, Jedge, *hout Kildee. It war ar 
mighty long time afore we ever hearn of 
ther gal. I never thought Id hear again. 

« When ther feller run away he took her 
to New York. He made her ar big lady. 
She hed ar fine house an’ horses an’ every» 
thing. She hed plenty of frien’s, too, 
when she wuz ar lady. I wa’nt thar, but 
I knows that leetle mounting gal wuz 
ther puttiest woman thar when she got on 
them thar fine clothes, an’ them eyes 
a-shinin’ an’ that hair a-wavin’. An’ some- 
times she’d git in her fine carriage an’ go 
terchurch. Onct she went ter hear thar 
biggest preacher thar preach. Thar wuz 
somethin’, she couldn’t tell jes’ what, that 
made her like him so much. An’ his face 
wuz so kin’ lookin’. 

“ Late one night when K‘ldee wuz sick in 
bed, her ole man come in; his face was 
sorter excited like; he went over ter whar 
Kildee was layin’ an’ tole her he had ter 
go off on some business for ar few days. 
She didn’t think nothin’ queer of that 
‘cause he wuz uster doing it. But ther 
nex’ mawnin’ when she picked up ther 
newspaper, lo and behold, thar wuz her 
husband’s picture right afore her eyes, aw’ 
ar great long piece about him! He wuz 
ar thief! He had been robbin’ ther bank 
he wuz in for years an’ years, an’ ther 
bank folks had jes’ found it out! But he 
had gotten away. 

**How come me at home again?’ she 
asked, lookin’ ’round an’ findin’ herself in 
a plain, leetle room, with a kin’ faced 
woman watchin’ over her. ‘ Mother, 
where is Bill and Ike? We'll all go down 
t) the cave, an—but no, that’s not Moth- 
er. What does it mean? Where is my 
husband and child? This is not our 
house. What does it mean, kind woman?” 
The woman then told her about the bank 
robbery and how her husband had gotten 
away. And about her reading about it in 
the paper and fainting. And that the 
house and everything had to be sold, and 
she and her little boy be brought to the 
hospital. 

“Poor leetle gal, there she lay. No 
friends now an’ no money. Butar thought 
struck her. She’d send fer that kin’-look- 
in’ preacher, 

‘An’ ther preacher come, 
80 lovin’ to her. 


He did look 
He took her little thin, 
white han’ in his. She begun ter tell him 
her story. But, Jedge, she didn’t finish 
that story, no, yer bet she didn’t! For- 
gittin’ whar be wuz, Bill threw his arms 
‘round her poor, weak, leetle neck, an’ 
lookin’ her straight in ther eyes sed: 

“*Kildee, Kildee, don’t you know Bill? 
Look at me.’ 

“*Oh, Bill, is it you! No, no, I can’t 
look you in the eyes! Had I but been 
true to you, instead of runnin’ away, and 
being miserable all my days, and then 
this end! But God has forgiven me, 
Won’t you, Bill? Show me you will by 
making me two promises. One is, have 
me carried back to the old mountain 
home and buried near Big Bear Cave; the 
other is, that you will take and keep my 
child; he’s named for you, Bill.’ 

“And then, as the sun was going slowly 
down in the west, an’ everything was 
evill an’ quiet like, she went Home, softly 
sayin’, ‘Forgiven, forgiven.’ ” 
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whee ig ntiest when I sing,” she said, 
te eory came and caught her in the 
TY act of vocalization. ‘‘Are you?” he 
cae mootbing the look of agony which 
isvisuge, “ Darlivg, it shall be my 
Constant endeavor to make your life a 
al one.” —Boston Transcript. 











A LITTLE MOTHER. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 





Down by the brook one autumn day 

A Touch-me-not was heard to say, 

In low, soft tones: ‘*Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
The cruel winter’s almost here. 


‘* What shall I with my children do; 
For I must stay here where I grew? 
They have no longer any food, 

And winter winds are rough and ru¢e.”’ 


And as the woful words she spoke 

Her heart well-nigh with sorrow broke; 
For flowers love their children, too— 
Almost as much as mothers do. 


Soon with anxiety her face 

Burned red in many a little place; 
Until at last it turned quite brown, 
And then her courage all broke dowm 


‘Oh, my poor darlings!” quick she cried: 
“*T?m forced to send you from my side’; 
And with a trembling hand she tore 
From off their home the little door. 


But held them all so very tight 

(The same as any mother might) 

And kissed each one such hard good-by, 
That from her arms he straight did fly. 


And as they tumbled in the grass 

And rolled about as bold as brass, 
They looked to me, they did indeed, 
Each one just like a small, brown seed. 


I heard one whisper to the rest 
How glad he was to leave the nest; 
And how he meant the world to see 
And grow next spring into a tree. 


But, tho [ listened, not one word 

Of their fond mother there was heard; 
Nor did they give to her one look, 

Who loved them so down by the brook. 
MEDINA, O. 


A FAIRY GODMOTHER. 


BY L, B. COCROFT, 








‘*MoRE than twenty-eight years ago! 
What an age it seems!” said Kathleen. 

** It does seem a long, long while,” add- 
ed Nell. ‘*Seven times Cnarlotte’s age, 
twice yours, Kitty, and twelve years more 
than mine.” 

** And not quite a third of mine.” 

“But you don’t seem old, Grandma,” 
said Nell, putting upa tender hand against 
old Mrs. Winslow’s face. ‘If you weren't 
so feeble ”"— 

“If it were not for my age I should be 
young, eh, Nelly? Isthatit? I was not 
young even when all this happened, twen- 
ty-eight years ago. Twenty-eight years— 
it seems only yesterday.” ' 

‘* Tell us about it,Grandma; we always 
like to hear it.” 

**T suspect that you know how much I 
always like to tell it, girlie,” said the 
grandmother, with a smile. She put out 
a groping hand, which Nell took in her 
own and guided to her face. 

‘I should like to see you, Nelly,” she 
said, wistfully. ‘‘Sixteen years old to- 
day! Almost a woman, and yet I think 
you will never seem more than a child to 
me. You are not in a hurry to be ‘ grown 
up’ either, are you, dearie? I’m glad of 
that ; be young while you can.” 

‘‘Indeed, I’m too happy to want to 
change,” cried Nell, quickly. ‘It’s love- 
ly, I think, to be the oldest daughter.” 

** And I think it’s lovely to be the sec- 
ond one,” laughed Kathleen. ‘‘ Now, 
Charlotte, it is your turn to say that you 
like to be the youngest.” 

‘* But, Grandma, all this time you are 
forgetting that we came up here express- 
to hear Nell’s birthday story. ‘ Once 
upon a time,’ it begins.” 

‘*Suppose you tell it; you know it all 
by heart, I'm sure.” 

‘* Yes; but I’m not good at story-tell- 
ing when [ have to stick to facts. How- 
ever—Charlotte, once upon a time your 
sister Nell had a fairy godmother.” 

‘*T know—Aunt Elinor.” 

‘* Yes; only she isn’t really ‘ auntie ’ to 
any of us, you know. She’s what you 
calla make-believe relation.” 

** And a make-believe fairy, too,” 
Charlotte, disdainfully. 

‘* H’m—don’t be too sure of that, she is 
Mrs. Faery, just as much as you are Char- 
lotte Winslow.” 

‘* That’s the reason they call her my 
fairy godmother, Charlotte. It’sa funny 
name, isn’tit? But she has really beena 


said 


good fairy to me; she has been so kind to 
me.” 

‘“‘T should like to know who wouldn’t 
be kind to you,” murmured Kathleen un- 
der her breath. She and Nellhad a sister- 
ly little spat now and again, but it never 
lasted long, and thus far, each sister had 
felt the other to be her own best and 
closest girl friend and confidante. 

‘* And the reason that she came to be 
my godmother at all,” went on Nell, lift- 
ing her small sister to a place on her knee, 
‘* is because—oh, years and years ago, be- 
fore I was born, there was a dreadful war 
in this country, and Papa went to fight 
forthe Union. He would have died if it 
had not ben for Mrs. Faery, for she 
found him when he was left for dead on 
the battle field, and nursed him back to 
life. She was a hospital nurse, you know. 
So when he and Mamma came to choose 
a name for me, Mamma said, ‘“ Let’s call 
the baby Elinor, after Mrs. Faery, to show 
her that we haven't forgotten how good 
she was to you.” 

‘* But that isn’t a bit like a fairy story,” 
objected Charlotte. 

‘*No; but there’s more to it.” said 
Kathleen. ‘* Mrs. Faery was very much 
pleased to be remembered, and she came 
to the christening; but she was poor, and 
she couldn’t give Nell even a silver spoon. 
Then she went away, ever so far out West, 
and she and her husband lived in a log 
cabin, and worked on a farm, and very 
often didn’t have money enough to buy 
warm clothes, and then, and then—what 
happened next do you think? They 
found gold on the farm, and from being 
poor they were suddenly very rich. And 
then Mrs, Faery sent Nell her spoon,” 

** And agood many other things,” added 
Nell. 

‘*T wonder what she'll send you this 
year. Isuppose it will come to-night?” 

‘IT suppose so. I know what I should 
like best—her likeness, I should like so 
much to know how she looks, Of course 
I know, from Papa, that she is tall and 
slight and pale, but then that isn’t much 
toward a satisfactory picture of her. She 
wasn’t much more than a girl in the old 
days, and of course she has changed in 
all these years. Can’t you imagine her, 
very grave and gentle, and her face is 
sad until she smiles, and she dresses in 
dark colors—black, I think—and she is 
stately, but very simple in all her ways, 
and the minute you see her you love 
her.” 

**I love her without seeing her,” said 
practical Kathleen ; *‘ but all the same, I 
don’t believe she’s like that. After all these 
years of the ‘wild West’ it’s more than like- 
ly that she carries a bowie-knife stuck in 
her belt and wears moccasins and a som- 
brero. You're always regretting that 
she’s only a make-believe relation; but 
the chances are that you’d be desperately 
ashamed of her, and devoutly thankful, 
if she should come to-day, that she isn’t 
really ‘Aunt Elinor’ to you or to the rest 
of us. You know, Nell, you are just the 
least little bit of a—a—well, there isn’t 
any word for it but snob. It’s the only 
fault you have, so far as I know, and I 
suppose you can’t help it, but ”— 

‘*T’m not!” cried Nell, indignantly. ‘I 
think there isn’t anything else quite so 
vulgar as snobbishness. Of course I den’t 
forget that I’m Elinor Winslow, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“That's just what Imean. And why 
should Elinor Winslow be any better than 
Elinor Smith?” 

‘*T don’t say that she’s any better, only 
—only ”"— 

** Only you think sheis,” laughed Kath- 
leen. ‘‘ Never mind, Nell; Elinor Smith 
probably thinks herself quite as good as 
you are; so, after all, you come out 
even.” 

‘* Kathleen !” 

**T forgot, Grandma; it’s slang, I know. 
But don’t you think, really, that Nell 
thinks too much of those things? Does 
it matter, after all, who you are?” 

‘* But it matters what you are, doesn’t 
it, Grandma?’ cried Nell, appealing in 
herturn. ‘Isu’t it natural to like a lady 
better than acoarse, vulgar woman? Am 
Iasnob because I like to be with nice 
people, and see pretty things, and all 





hat? It isn’t a question of money, you 





know, for, of course, ever 50 many peo- 
ple who are not nice in any way havea 
great deal more of that than we have. 
And I know, too, that a great many peo- 
ple may have grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, and yet not be gentlefolks. 
Of course I shouldn’t like to have Aunt 
Elinor turn out to be different from what 
I have always thought her, but if she is, 
and I find it out, ’m sure I sha’n’t love 
her any the less.” 
**How would you like to have her start 
up on the doorstep, dressed in—say the 
gown that washer Sunday best twelve or 
fifteen years ago? 
“ *T know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At her here, 
But the antiquated bat, 
And the dresses, and all that, 
Are so queer,’ ” 
chanted Kathleen, taking liberties with 
the text for the occasion. ‘‘Or suppose 
she is a regular ‘high-flyer at fashion,” 
like dear old Mrs. Boffin?” 

‘* I'd be nice to her anyway, no matter 
what she might be,” cried Nell warmly, 
**Do you think I'd ever do anything to 
burt another person’s feelings, and that 
person a guest in our own house too?” 

**T don’t think you would, Nelly,” said 
old Mrs. Winslow—‘‘I don’t think you 
would.” 

‘But you wouldn't like it,” persisted 
Kathleen. 

**No no; honestly, I shouldn’t like it a 
bit, but I'd try not to show it.” 

‘*As if you could help showing just 
what you feel, you most transparent soul ! 
Luckily, you are not likely to be put to 
the proof. Youcan’t act a bit, Nell; you 
know you can’t. Grandma, you ought to 
have seen her the other day, when, we 
went to the Loan Exhibition. Mr. Stew- 
art, the great artist, who has a studio 
here this summer, lent his wonderful new 
picture—‘‘ Pro Patria,” he calls it, and 
Nell stood and looked at that picture 
while I went the round of the room. And 
she was ready to cry the whole time.” 

**Tcouldn’t help it; the whole thing 
was so real, And I couldn’t bear to look 
at anything else afterward.” 

‘IT wonder whether you’ll ever paint 
anything like that?” 

** You needn’t wonder long. 
genius, tho I love to paint.” 

‘* Papa says that you paint exceedingly 
well for a girl of your age, and you have 
plenty of time to learn.” 

**I wish I could have lessons from a 
good master,” said Nell, with a heart-felt 
sigh. ‘* But where’s the good of wishing 
forthe moon? There isn’t anybody here 
to teach me.” 

‘* Except Mr. Stewart.” 

Nell burst out laughing. 

‘“*Mr. Stewart! He takes two or three 
pupils into his studio, advanced pupils 
that is, and charges a fee of eighteen 
hundred dollars apiece. Considering 
that Papa’s whole salary is twenty-five 
hundred, there doesn’t seem to be much 
chance for me there, even if I knew 
enough to be admitted. Why, if I could 
only meet Mr. Stewart to speak to him, 
and shake hands with him, the honor of 
the thing would pretty well turn my 
head, I’d rather see him than anybody 
in the world.” 

** Except your fairy godmother.” 

‘* Well, I really expect to see her some 
time, but this other is a wild wish, with 
no possible chance of its coming true.” 

** How do you know what is possible?” 
laughed Kathleen. ‘‘ Look there; Char- 
lotte is fast asleep, and so is Grandma. 
Let’s crec p softly down-stairs so as not to 
disturb them. Do you want to leave 
Charlotte here, or put her on our bed ?” 

‘* We'd better take her into our room. 
She might wake before Grandma does.” 

**Soshe might. Wait a minute, until 
Iopen the door. There, put her down 
gently; so.” 

‘‘She’s safe for an hour’s nap,” said 
Nell, stooping to kiss the little flushed 
cheek. ‘‘ Hush, Kathleen!” 

**T forgot; but ob, come here, quick! 
Did you ever see such a sight as this 
woman? Woy, the carriage is stopping 
here! And she has one—two—tbree 
trunks with her. For goodness’ sake! 


I’m not a 


Well, hurry, before the cab drives off. 





She’s made a mistake, of course. But, 
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who on earth can she be? Look at all 
the neighbors staring at her. They evi- 
dently think her a curiosity.” 

**So she is. Come down with me; she 
might be crazy, or something,” said Nell, 
hanging back. 

‘** Of course I’ll come; you’d never find 
your tongue if you were left to face her 
alone. But you must tell her; you’re the 
eldest, you know.” 

** Yes,” said Nell in a whisper, then 
aloud, as they came face to face with the 
stranger in the hall: ‘‘ I’m afraid you’ve 
made a mistake, madame. I’m _ very 
sorry, but we didn’t see you until it was 
too late to stop the cab. Our name is 
Winslow; I suppose the hackman made a 
blunder.” 

‘*Sorra a bit of it,” said the cheeriest 
voice imaginable. ‘‘ Winslowisit? Sure 
enough, the name’s writ all over your 
face, let alone the name on the door. 
Have ye never a kiss for me then, Nelly, 
after me coming all this way fora sight 
of you? But it’s the look of your father 
ye have; I’d have known ye anywhere. 
Bless the child how she stares at a body! 
Don’t ye know your Aunt Elinor? Well, 
I couldn’t expect it, I suppose, seeing you 
never set eyes on me since you were six 
weeks old. Sure you came to me then 
like the good child you were, with never 
acry oratear out of you. Well I remem- 
ber the day.” 

* Aunt Elinor!” faltered poor Nell, 
turning from red to white, and almost 
speechless with surprise. 

**I—we—didn’t know.” 

‘* Of course you didn’t. Do you think 
I'd whisper it, when I came on purpose 
to surprise you on your birthday? The 
fairies’ day it is, the world over, and here 
I am to help you keep it, at last.” 

** We've been talking about you all the 
afternoon, Aunt Elinor,” said Kathleen, 
coming bravely to the rescue. ** Nell has 
been wishing for just this, and yet now 
you’ve come, she’s sosurprised she hasn’t 
a word tosay. Nell, come back out of 
your dreamland, and show Aunt Elinor 
into the house,” she added, bestowing a 
secret pinch on her bewildered sister. 

**Oh, of course! I wassostartied fora 
minute that I couldn’t believe that I was 
awake,” she said, in a voice that she could 
not make quite steady. ‘‘ It wasas if you 
had dropped from the clouds. I can’t 
seem to believe it, even now. This way; 
no, please don’t take that chair. It isn’t 

half so comfortable as this one.” 

Mrs. Faery dropped heavily into it. 

‘*T'll thank you kindly for a drink of 
water and a fan, Nelly, and then ye'll 
show me my room, tiJl I get the dust off, 
after a fashion, Tho it may be I’ll do bet- 
ter to wait till the boy comes along with 
the rest of my boxes. Andso you were 
thinking about me, Nelly? But you look 
more like crying than laughing.” 

**No! no!” Nell managed to say, and 
then, what with her keen mortification 
and her struggle for self-control and cour- 
tesy she broke down completely, and in 

another moment found herself sobbing in 
Mrs. Faery’s arms, with her soft cheek 
hidden on the good-natured Irishwoman’s 
capacious shoulder. 

‘*T shouldn’t have come upon you so 
sudden-like,” she said,soothingly. ‘It’s 
like your mother, for all the world, Nelly. 
The first time she saw me she had her bit 
of acry here, too. And what do you hear 
from her now? Your father wrote me a 
while back, that she was to go away, to 
see if she couldn’t get well again.” 

**Oh, she’s better!” said Nell, eagerly. 
** Much better, and the doctors say. that 
she will come back to us strong and well. 
It se2ms as if we could bear anything 
when we have that to look forward to. 
But the house feels like some other per- 
son’s house without her.” 

**I don’t doubt ye. And who is the 
housekeeper? The twoof you ?”’ 
**Nell is, and she does splendidly, 

Papa says she is the blessing of the house, 

Now you needn’t say a word, Nell; you 

know he did, and so you are. I don’t 

know what any of us would do without 
you.” 
‘* Ah!” said Mrs. Faery, expressively. 

‘It’s hard on you, tho, a young slip of a 

girl like you, to have to be minding the 


with a twinkle in her eye. ‘‘ No doubt 
you grumble a bit now and thea, and 
small blame to you, say I. You don’t?” 
as Nell’s head was raised in indignant de- 
nial. ‘You like to stay at home? But 
that’s not natural.” 

‘*Tt’s natural, I think, to want to take 
all the care I can off Mamma’s shoulders 
always, and now that she’s sick, why, 
how could I grumble? Even the boys 
don’t give any trouble, because they know 
how bad worry is forher. And then I’m 
the eldest, you know. But you didn’t 
mean that, Aunt Elinor,” she went on 
using the familiar name with an effort of 
which Mrs. Faery knew nothing. ‘* And 
now we'll have your trunks taken up- 
stairs, and you'll want to rest, and be 
comfortable for a little while.” 

‘* There’s another box or two yet,” said 
Mrs. Faery. ‘I like to be ready for any- 
thing that comes along. Still,I might 
just brush the dust off. I ordered a car- 
riageto be round in an hour or so, and 
we'll have adrive. You see I came East 
to see you, Nelly, but besides that I’ve a 
lot of business to attend to now that I’m 
on the spot, so I can’t stay with you long. 
Three days, say, at the longest, so we’ll 
have to make the most of our time.” 

‘**I wonder that you don’t come East to 
live. One would think that it would 
seem so much more home-like to you,” 
Nell ventured to say, as she moved about 
the guest-room, giving deft little touches 
here and there. 

“So I would, Nelly; so I wouldin a 
minute, only Tim’s buried out there, and 
my little lad too. You don’t understand 
that yet, do you? Ab well, you will 
some day. Itcomes to us all, my dearie— 
it comes to us all.” 

A tear trembled on her lashes, and 
there was a suspicious quiver in her voice. 
Nell forgot that she spoke with a brogue, 
forgot that she wore a gown of brightest 
green and a bonnet fearful and wonder- 
ful to behold, and only remembered how 
her own mother bad grieved for just such 
another little lad. She stole a slim little 
brown hand into Mrs. Faery’s fat red one, 
and laid her soft cheek against the elder 
woman’s face with a touch full of mute 
sympathy. 

“And he was all you had. I always 
think that is the very hardest thing,” she 
said, softly. 

“Yes; I’ve often wondered how it 
would have been if he could have lived. 
It all came too late for him and Tim. 
Sometimes I’ve had thoughts about you, 
Nelly; but I knew your father would 
never give you up, and no more would I 
in his place. But I’ve had a feeling al- 
ways that you are half mine,” 

‘*So Lam,” said Nell, earnestly. 

She was herself again by this time; 
thoroughly ashamed of her momentary 
false pride and bent upon doing her best 
for the guest who had suddenly sprung 
up on the threshold, ‘as fairy god- 
mothers always do,” she thought to her- 
self with a smile. Perhaps she gave a 
sigh for her castle in the air and the vision 
of its gracious, stately lady, but the actual 
Aunt Elinor had no reason to suspect, 
ever so faintly, that she had been, even 
for a moment, anything other than a 
welcome and honored guest. 

** We ought to go to the Loan Exhi- 
bition; it closes to-night, and there’s a 
most wonderful picture there, Aunt Eli- 
nor,” she said, as they drove aimlessly 
through the pretty village streets. ‘It’s 
held every year—the exhibition I mean— 
for the ‘Children’s Fresh Air Fund.’ 
You would be interested in that, I think.” 

** And what’s the picture?” 

““*Pro Patria.’ Perhaps you’ve heard 
of it. It’s a very simple thing; just a sol- 
dier, nothing more than a boy, and a hos- 
pital nurse kneeling down by his side. 
He’s dying, you know; and oh, there’sa 
look on his face that I can’t describe. 
And she looks at him with such a world 
of love and pity in her face. I used to 
think,” she ended shyly, ‘‘that perhaps 
she looked like you.” 

Mrs, Faery burst into cheery laughter, 

‘I’m not the subject for a picture now- 
adays, Nelly. Thirty-four inches I meas- 


ure around the waist, and I weigh two 





house and staying at home,” she went on, 








hundred and thirteen pounds. 


Sure your 


back again. 


-from the truth, after all. 


slip of a girl in the old days. Is this 
where we pay to get in? Never mind the 
change,” she said, putting down a bill 
that made that ticket-seller’s eyes almost 
double their normal size with surprise 
and delight. And then it was Mrs. 
Faery’s turn to be surprised. 

‘** Doesn’t it look as if it had all really 
happened?’ Nell said, by way of intro- 
duction to the picture which hung in the 
place of honor in the hall. ‘‘ Aunt Eli- 
nor—why Aunt Elinor!” for Mrs. Faery 
was staring at the canvas, speechless and 
deadly pale, with strong emotion and sur- 
prise. 

** Joe Talbot, as sure as I stand here! 
Poor Joe! Oh, poor lad!” she said, 
brokenly;and at the words somebody 
who had been standing close beside her 
turned, and in another moment was 
standing with outstretched hands. 

‘*Mrs, Faery! It can’t be true! So 
you knew poor Joe! The likeness is not 
so good of you; but it’s twenty years and 
more since I saw you last.” 

‘*Captain Stewart? It isCaptain Stew- 
art!’ and then the old friends shook 
hands again, and question and answer 
came so fast that for a few moments Nell 
and Kathleen were forgotten. 

‘*T shall begin to believe in some of the 
wonderful stories they tell of Midsum- 
mer Day,” Kathleen whispered. ‘ First 
your fairy godmother drops from the 
clouds, and next she grants you your 
wildest wish. That is, she’s going to, for 
she’s asking Mr, Stewart to come to see 
her this evening. Now she’s looking for 
you. Go and be introduced to your hero. 
Oh, I’m coming too! don’t be so shy.” 
**Sure ye won’t mind if I ask him to 
come home to supper, Nelly ?’ Mrs. Faery 
whispered in an audible aside. 

Mind! Nell’s eyes answered that ques- 
tion. She was a notable little house- 
keeper, and there was consequently no 
vision, now, of soiled table linen, or dingy 
glass and silver, to cloud her radiant sat- 
isfaction. That the meal would be but 
simple did not disturb her in the least. 
‘*There’s always plenty to est, and 
Mamma says that what you give never 
matters half so much as how you give it,” 
she reflected. ‘‘ And, of course, I’ll give 
the best we have. But to think of my 
wish coming true! Both my wishes! 
I’ve always called you my fairy god- 
mother, Aunt Elinor,” she whispered 


** Well?” said Mrs. Faery laughing. 
‘Nothing. That is—I wasn’t very far 
Charlotte has 
always said that to be a ‘ truly’ fairy you 
would have to grant me a wish,” 

**SoI will then, Nelly. Name it, and 
you shall have it.” 

‘Oh no,” said Nell softly, with a shy 
glance at Mr. Stewart; ‘‘ you ve granted 
it already, to-night.” 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In pleasant but not in nice. 
In pepper, but not in spice. 
In stepping, but not in gait. 
In happens, but not in fate. 
In filly, but not in foal, 
In ending, but not in goal. 
In evil, but not in harm. 
In healing, but not in balm. 
In getting, but notin gain. 
In shower, but not in rain. 
In agate but not in gem. 
In border, but not in bem. 
In nearest, but not in next. 
In discourse, but not in text. 
In springlike, brt not in May. 
In potter, but not in clay. 
In Nature, but not in art. 
With this man is all our heart. 

H. 
HIDDEN THINGS, 

1. We met a crowd of boys, some with 
fifes and drums, some with only a tin pan: 
chords of music produced in that way sel- 
dem please, 

2, The sum, “A sticker” (as the boy 
called it), was in reality avery easy one, 

3, Richard I was in asad fix, he was 
jooked upon as an insolent beggar till 
errantry came into fashion, 





father never will know me, 


I was a thin 


=== 
one John Rudd, erect and manly in bear. 
ing; he was always a dignified person, 

5. A little boy was crying because he haa 
hurt his finger, but when, his mother said, 
“Do not cry, be a man,” he stopped imme. 
diately. 
6. ““Well, I declare,” said Ann Jane, “vou 
are an expert taster; now noneof our fathily 
noticed that flaw in the cake.” 

7. I heard a little girl say, “Papa see that 
crab, oh! won’t you get him, for me to take 
home?” 

8. Why do these awful peddlers alway 
poke elegant things at us, and then Rive ns 
cheap imitations? 

9. I dislike all trusts and firms, but stocks 
particularly, because my brother lost 
almust all of his fortune by them, 
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Across: 1. A consonant. 

2. An apple seed. 

3. The nut of an American tree, 

4. An invented story. 

. To color. 

6. A particle of negation or refusal. 
. A consonant. 


or 


DOUBLE RHOMBOID, 
*x** * * 
oO0o**00 
o0000000 
oo0oo 0000 


The right-hand rhomboid: 
1. The upper parts. 
2. Quantity of amount fixed, 
3. A creeping little thing. 
4. An equal. 


Left-hand rhomboid: 


1. A blot. 

2. Belonging to Arabia. 

3. A stroke. 

4. Made of a dark material. 


ODD PUZZLE. 
In dangle and tangle and bangle, 
In Molly and Polly and Dolly, 
In sandy and bandy and dandy, 
In Laddie and Daddy and Paddy, 
In tingle and single and mingle, 
* In Annie and Fanny and Granny, 
In dashing and flashing and thrasbing, 
A little sleepy. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 


0000%* 0000 
000%* 000 
00* 00 
Oo «x Oo 
Oo * Oo 
0 Ox 090 
000CM%«®€6UCOOUCOOUOOD 
0000%* 0000 
. That which nourishes. 
. Adorned with color. 

Entwined. 
. A species of stag. 
A vowel. 


. Act of employing. 
. A part of the body. 
. Wound off. 
. A covenant or deed. 
The word through the center signifies in- 
cluding. L. F. &. 


CanrorwurvenrP 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 19TH. 
HOUR-GLASS. 
In cu B 
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DECAPITATIONS. 
1, Eastern; 2, astern; 3, stern; 4, term; > 
ern; 6, R. N. (Royal Navy); 7, north. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 





4, We had ia our employ a colored man— 
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Selections. 
HOW TO GET TO SLEEP. 


py A LONG SUFFERER FROM INSOMNIA. 





e return of the cold nights of 

Wire tmproved more and more. All 
wedicires apd all remedies were discon- 
= ed and I obtained four and five hours 
i dream less sleep, which I have contin- 
a to do with rare intervals ever since. 
TatterlY, indeed, much to my astonish- 
ment, I have achieved six and seven hours 
at a stretch} but these instances are 80 

henomenal as to cause a feeling of be- 
wilderment at my capacity for sleep. My 
first precept to the sleepless, therefore, is, 
«See that your liver is in order. 

And now let me refer to one of what I 
may call the secondary causes of sleepless 
ness—that is causes apart from bodily 
pealth and disturbance of mind. One of 
these is of so simple a character that I 
should almost hesitate to name it, but 
from the fact that the abandonment of it 
jp my case had a most miraculous effect 
in promoting sleep. When I was in the 
midst of my most acute sufferings I inva- 
riably kept my watch and a candle and 
matches close to the side of the bed. The 
consequence of this was that the moment 
{ turned in bed or recovered conscious- 
ness to ever so small an extent my 
thoughts immediately flew tothe matches, 
andi felt so acute an anxiety to know 
how long I had been asleep that in a mo- 
ment 1 was wide awake and struck a 
match to look at my watch. After being 
thus thoroughly aroused, sleep did not 
return for sometimes an hour, sometimes 
two, sometimes not atall. One night it 
occurred to me, as it ought to have done 
at first, that if the facilities for striking a 
light and consulting my watch were not 
at hand I might possibly only turn on my 
pillow and go to sleep again. From the 
time I first banished the matches, I have 
searcely ever had a really bad night. 
The habit of rousing up was broken 
through—and habit is a wonderful factor 
in connection with sleep. The second 
precept I would lay down for the sleep 
less, therefore, is ‘‘ Never have a box of 
matches near the bed.” 

Next, 1am convinced from an experi- 
ence of many years that to the sufferer 
from chronic sleeplessness alcohol, even 
in moderate quantities, is injurious. 
Many sufferers trom insomnia have said 
to me: ‘“I1 feel so exhausted 
from want of sleep I am _ obliged 
to take a small quantity of stimulants 
to keep me going.” I have suffered 
from sleeplessness as acutely as any one, 
but I do not believe in alcohol. Anything 
that tends to increase the circulation and 
inflame the blood-vessels is fatal, more 
especially at night. My next. and one of 
my most emphatic precepts therefore is, 
“ Avoid alcohol.” 

I will now refer to another system 
which I have adopted in my battle with 
insomnia, and which I still find occasion- 
ally indispensable. 1 refer to reading in 

Henry Kingsley, who appears to 
have suffered much from insomnia, 
recommends this; and goes so far as to 
say that one must do it in defiance of the 
risk of setting the curtains on fire. In 
my own case there is no risk of this, for 
the simple reason that I never have bed- 
curtains, which to my mind are a delu- 
sionfjand a snare. Whenever, in spite of the 
absence of the matches, I find myself wide 
awake after three, or four, or, it may be, 
five hours’ sleep, and feel that there is 
little or no ch nce of my going to sleep 
again, I invariably read in bed for an 
hour. If I did not do this a state of rest- 
lessness would set in—a feverish craving 
for sleep, which would be the means of 
effectually banishing it for the rest of the 
night. The best thing therefore to be 
done is to light a candle, eat a biscuit, 
and take a book. Bear in mind that the 

k must not be of a too exciting char- 
acter, but just sufficiently interesting to 
get the thoughts into a quiet train. 
. whe very frequent cause of sleeplessness 
y tre great an abundance of bed-clothing. 
: aoe, two blankets, and a counterpane 
in A narod sufficient in winter, except 
Ss pcg weather, and a sheet and 
o's ig ne a counterpane in sum- 
enough 2 = sang years I was reckless 
tirst ota emg o strange beds without 
itieceen ws the amount of clothing. 
awake hot ours of the morning I would 
patter el ot and restless, and find to my 
oa, three or four blankets anda 
weather, To By 4 - even in mild 
He should ad sleeper this is fatal. 

: ne ne, inet to as little 

hs § as possible, and of as light a 
character.—Pall Mall Budget. ’ 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wilt 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PEACH-GROWING ON THE PENIN- 
SULA.—1. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 


For many years the Peninsula of Mary- 
land and Delaware had a noted exclusive- 
ness in the market production of the peach, 
and fully nine-tenths of the supply came 
from that famous section. A large propor- 
tion of the crop still comes from there, but 
the lake-shore regions, as well as some parts 
of Tennessee and Georgia, now send us large 
quantities of extra early fruit forour North- 
ern markets, which bring good prices when 
it comes through in good form. New Jersey 
now produces thousands of baskets of fine 
peaches annually, especially the southern 
portions of the State; but the trees are 
not very long-lived in that section, nor as 
prolific as they have been and are on the 
Peninsula. It seems that the latter section, 
as well as in some partsof Virginia similar- 
ly located as to favorable conditions of cli- 
mate and soil, is eminently suited for the 
successful cultivation of this splendid fruit, 
and those planters who were the first to 
discover this and to put their discovery into 
practice on a large scale were the ones who 
profited largely by doing so. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the presence of such large 
bodies of water as the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays with their numerous and 
large tributaries exercise a wonderfully 
benefivial effect on peach production, 
while the general character of the soil 
seems to be such as encourages a con- 
tinued healthy growth of the tree and the 
desired productiveness in point of quan- 
tity and quality. There is one point, and 
a very important one, too, which inexperi- 
enced fruit growers (peach growers) are apt 
to overlook if they know it at all, and that 
is the fact that a second plantation of peach 
trees should not be set out on the site of an 
old peach orchard, at least not for some five 
or more years after the old orchard his been 
rooted out. We have seen the experiment 
tried repeatedly, and in no case have we 
ever seen success atterd the attempt. It 
seems that the first orehard has exhausted 
some particular quality in the soil; and 
until the soil has had a few years’ rest from 
that crop to enable it to recuperate, it is 
worse than useless to renew the orchards. 
And this peculiarity is not confined to the 
Peninsula, but is true of all other sections; 
for you will see asection of the country noted 
for its large production of fine peaches for 
several years, and then for five or ten years 
the industry will have seemed to die out, 
when it is again brought up. That has been 
the peach history of the Peninsula peach 
district, as well as of similar sections of 
New Jersey and the lake-shore region where 
peaches are grown, and will continue to be, 
so that those who wish to save themselves 
much loss of time and money should re- 
member this very important fact. 

While there are many very large orchards, 
some farms being given over almost exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of the peach, the 
crop is still too uncertain a one to depend en- 
tirely on it. Even when taken up on a large 
scale, we would not advise any one to plant 
out over one-half of his place with peach 
trees, for they soon rightfully claim all the 
ground in the orchard to the exclusion 
of all other crops; and if a couple of years 
of failure in the crop, followed by a year of 
very heavy fruitage which too often gluts 
the markets, should come, then the grower 
who has staked his all on the peach finds 
himself in dire straits to meet his obliga- 
tions, to live and to provide provender for 
his stock. This is no mere fancy sketch, as 
the writer of this has lived for twelve years 
right in the Peninsula peach district, has 
seen it all and *‘ been there”’ himself. Stak- 
ing all on any one crop is too much like 
gambling, and generally results in about 
the same way—one success to a large pro- 
portion of failures. 

SITE AND SOIL. 


A loamy soil, not quite sandy enough to 
be termed a sandy loam nor yet so heavy as 
to be termed a clayey loam, is the very best 
for the successful production of the peach, 
tho they have been grown with good suc- 
cess on quite light soil, there being a good 
subsoil te the latter, however. As a rule 
peach trees are short lived and only bear 
fairly good crops on a sandy soil. A good 
subsoil, one not too tenacious nor too near 
the surface soil is very desirable, and espe- 
cially so if a very sma)! portion of this sub- 
soil is annually brought up with the plow, 
to he disintegrated by atmospheric 10- 


fluences and admixed with the old soil by 
plowing, harrowing and cultivating, to add 
to its fertility. Wedo not advocate either 
deep plowing or shallow plowing indiscrim- 
inately, but merely common-sense plowing. 
Almost any good, easily worked corn 
ground will make good soil for a peach or- 
chard, and if the piece has been thorougbly 
worked two or three seasons previously the 
mechanical condition of the soil will be 
greatly improved, tho one season’s cropping 
previously will do, the object being to break 
up the sod and to destroy the grass and 
weeds, without which it would be impossi- 
ble to get the piece in thorough order. 

As to site or exposure, a full southern one 
is not at all desirable, for it is apt to hasten 
the development of the fruit buds unduly, 
and should late and heavy frosts occur—and 
such things do happen with unbecoming 
frequency—a large proportion of the crop is 
destroyed. If we had to choose between a 
southern or a full northern exposure, we 
would undoubtedly decide on the latter. 
Where other conditions are favorable, an 
easterly or southeasterly exposure is pref- 
erable to any other, and a gentle slope near 
the river or bay is the very best. The pres- 
ence of large bodies of water serve to pre- 
vent danger in the fall from the heavy frost 
injuring the not yet thoroughly ripened 
wood, andin the spring from freezing the 
more forward fruit buds, in the same man- 
ner that a bucket or a tub of waterset in a 
room near the house plants will prevent the 
plants from freezing at night except in very 
severe weather. The water having absorbed 
(if the term is admissible), the summer’s 
heat, gives it off gradually in the late fall, 
andin the early spring it is invariably 
warmer than the weather is at night, when 
the late frosts occur, and thus considerably 
tempers the surroundings. We do not 
know of any scientific experiments having 
been made to decide this matter, but years 
of experience in peach-growing has conclu- 
sively proven these facts to our satisfaction 
as well as to the satisfaction of other peach 
orchardists. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

It is but little surprise to us that so many 
orchards are partial or total failures, when 
we see how some are set out, and how little 
care is taken to properly prepare the soil for 
the reception of the trees. Merely trans- 
planting a tree from one part of a nursery 
row to another part of the same row is nét- 
essarily some check to the growth of the 
tree, yet bow much more is it from the uur- 
sery row, where the soil is in fine mechavi- 
cal condition and generally very good soil, 
to a place in a field where the conditions are 
necessarily inferior to where the tree was 
taken from. Naturally we do not expect 
nor wish to have the orchard as rich or in as 
fine order as the nursery row, but we do de- 
sire to have the ground thoroughly well 
prepared for the reeeption of the young 
trees, to insure a healthy, vigorous growth 
the first season, and the condition of the 
soil has more to do with producing this 
than mere richness of soil. Plow the piece 
thoroughly with a two-horse plow, laying 
off the piece in plowing so as to fill up the 
washes as well as can be and to generally 
level up the piece at the same time accord- 
ing natural drainage. If one plowing does 
not put the piece in first-class order, cross- 
plow it and then put en the harrow, and if 
necessary the roller or drag. The peach isa 
very delicate fruit and the tree at its best is 
not very long-lived, so that all should be 
done that can be to increase the longevity 
and fruitfulness. It takes about five years 
to come thoroughly into bearing, and if you 
can secure ten years of fruitage instead of 
five, you naturally secure more than double 
advantage. 

In nearly every case, the first year’s 
growth decides the after success and profit 
of the orchard; and we naturally are desir- 
ous of urging upon fruit-tree planters the 
great importance of securing a healthy (not 
forced) growth the first season in the or- 
chard, 

Where fall-planting is resorted to, the 
ground is of course prepared just before 
planting, and pvt in perfect order; but 
where spring planting is resorted to we of- 
ten have the piece well plowed late in the 
fall, sometimes going about an inch below 
the usual plow depth to bring up new soil, 
and then let the piece lie just as the two- 
horse plow has left it, until spring, so the 
frost and air can reduce it, when itis merely 
plowed aguin in the spring with a one-horse 
plow, and fined in the usual manner with a 
sharp, fine-toothed harrow. 

Where the aoil is old or partialiy worn out 
and there is a good subsoil, this latter 
method of treating the soil before setting 
cut the orchard will be found to be a very 
zuud one, and not merely with fruit-tree 
soils, but for cropping with other crops. It 


is not a very quiek process of bringing up 
poor lands, but is generally a sure and good 
one and not very expensive. Much of the 
worked out or run down Southern lands 
might be greatly improved in this way, in- 
stead of throwing them out of cultivation 
for a number of years to recuperate as is 
now done and has been done for many years 
back. 

GERMANTOWN, PENN. 








SOME ENEMIES OF THE ELM AND 
OTHER SHADE TREES. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD. 





IN the spring-time when the stately elm 
has awaked from its wintry sleep, and cov- 
ered its bony arms with a new suit of green, 
then it stands forth iu its beauty as a rep- 
resentative of one of the first families of 
shade trees. Its cooling shadow brings 
comfort to the palace of the rich and to the 
‘kot of kontentment” of the poor, while 
the daisy, the dandelion and the children 
all feel at home under its branches. 

The forefathers of the elm lived in the Old 
World in ancient days, and the beauties of 
the tree have long been sung in the “choir 
of the poets.”” Virgil himself speaks of the 
‘‘teeming vine’”’ being raised on the trunk 
oftheelm. It is said that so generally was 
the elm used by the Romans as a prop to 
the vine that they were almost inseparably 
united in the songs of the poets, as Ovid 
shows us in these lines: 

“If that fair elm, he cried, alone should stand, 

No grapes would glow with gold, and tempt 

the hand; 7 

Or if that vine without her elm should grow, 

*Twould creep, a poor, neglected shrub, be- 

low.” 

The ancient Greeks seemed to consider 
the elm a funeral tree, as they did all trees 
which bore no fruit fit for man toeat or use. 
De Witt Talmage has said that ‘“‘ when God 
would set fast a beautiful thought he plants 
it in a tree.” Certainly the elm inspires 
lofty thought, and speaks in plain English 
of the wisdom of its Maker, who has be- 
stowed such lavish symmetry and beauty 
upon the tree. 

Altho there are now numerous species of 
elms yet it is believed that there were orig- 
inally but two kinds, the mountain and the 
lowland elm. The seed when planted usu- 
ally produces new varieties, some having a 
rough bark aud others smooth, some with 
large leaves and others with small leaves, 
etc., so that the species have gradually in- 
creased in number. The elm is a native of 
both Europe and America. Should the elm 
of England become defoliated and die, one 
of the chief ornaments of the scenery of the 
landscape would be lust to view, and the 
people with ‘harps upon the willows” 
would mourn the loss. 

There are several species of elm indige- 
nous in the United States. Among them is 
the slippery elm, with its mucilaginous 
inner bark, often used in medicine. In 
cases of emergency the bark has been used 
for food, and by it human life has for a time 
been supported. Indians, in the absence of 
food, have found the bark nutritious, and 
the case of a soldier is mentioned who lived 
in the woods for ten days on this bark to- 
gether with a little sassafras which he 
tound. Thiselm sometimes grows to the 
hight of fifty or sixty feet. The long, flat 
bark of the best kind may he folded length- 
wise without breaking. Indians, in pre- 
paring bear’s meat for keeping a long time, 
heat bear’s fat and slippery-elm bark to- 
gether, then they strain off the fat for use. 
It is said that butter and lard may be kept 
sweet for along time in the same way, the 
bark having the property of preventing 
fatty substances from becoming rancid. 

The American elm bas long been the favor- 
ite shade-tree of many New England towns, 
and it has been regretted that a bold, for- 
eiga, insignificant beetle should sometimes 
so eat and injure the leaves as to make this 
pet shade-tree of the Yankee look like 
Whittier’s school-house sitting by the road, 
“A ragged beggar sunning.”’ 

The elm-leat beetle deposits its yellowish 
eggs upon the under side of the leaf, in an 
upright position, and in irregular rows. 
They are fastened to the leaf tightly. Ina 
week or more the larva breaks its tiny egg- 
shell and peeps into the world. It is yel- 
lowish in color, with black markings. 
Feeling the pangs of hunger, the larva 
and its brothers attack the fresh food 
spread before them in the shape of elm 
leaves, and as the larve# increase in size 
they molt or change their outer coats sev- 
eral times before attaining their growth. 
They change to the pupa state in the 
ground, or under dead leaves, near the elm, 
and at length come out perfect beetles. 
Several generations may be seen feeding 

upon the same tree, and making the leaves 








look more and more tattered and tly. 
When the cold weather comes the beetle, 
hide in cracks, crevices, or holes in the 
ground until spring, when they are ready 
to go to work again. 

No little painstaking labor has been gone 
through with to fiud a remedy, or some 
means of destroying the larve and beetles, 
To this end, syringing trees with tobaceg 
water, applying a band saturated with pe- 
troleum, whitewashing the trunks, Spread. 
ing sheets upon the ground, then ja 
the lars down upon them and destro 
the larve by burning or hot water, have al] 
been tried with varying results. Ing “Bul. 
letin”’ by the Department of Agriculture a 
year or two since, the best remedy recom. 
mended for the destruction of the enemig 
of the elm was the application of Poison to 
the tree just when the eggs are being de. 
posited, and before they have time toh, 
thus preventing the worms from Setting g 
good start. 

In 1886, the ‘‘ Bulletin” says, the Vegeta. 
tion in Washington suffered greatly from 
the depredation of caterpillars and beeties, 
In some localities the caterpillars were go 
numerous that it was almost impossible to 
walk without stepping upon them. They 
also dropped upon persons from hights; 
they entered yards, and in some Cases houses 
were visited by them. In about one year in 
three, it is said, the Washington eims haye 
been severely attacked by the elm-beetle 
resulting in more or less defoliation, while 
to some degree there has been an annua] 
attack. Tne southeastern side of each tree 
has usually suffered more than the north. 
western half of the tree. This difference 
being accounte i for because of the north- 
eastern side being more shady, damp and 
cool, and less adapted for the resting-place 
of the eggs. As the larve do not wander 
about much, they eat the leaves mostly 
upon the southern side of the tree, 

According to the ** Builetin ” it has been 
found that the quickest and most satisfac. 
tory way of destroying these enemies and of 
protecting the trees 1s by the use of Paris. 
green mixed with water, while London-pur 
ple is cheaper and as effectual. Spraying 
may be done by means of a good fountan- 
pump, or by ascending on a ladder and 
sprinkling or atomizing througha portable 
atomizer fastened to the body. Also while 
in the pupa state, hot water or Paris-green 
poured over them on the ground will cause 
many to die. ‘ Bulletin” No. 10 for 1887 
gives specific directions for preparing 
and using these liquids, therefore agricul 
turists interested in the destruction of the 
elm-leaf beetle would do well to send for 
this interesting “‘ Bulletin.” 

Other shade tree enemies are also de 
scribed, also remedies recommended. The 
bag worm which feeds on many trees, espe- 
cially in the South, is faithfully described. 
in winter it may be found hanging in bags 
from tne tree, and when on a coniferous 
tree it may be mistaken for a small cone 
The bag serves to protect the worm and 
eggs. It is curious to find that as each egg 
hatches in the spring each little worm 
knows enough to begin to make a bag itself 
tolive in. It nibbles little bits of pieses 
from a leaf, bastes them together with silk, 
spun from its head, and adds thus to the 
bag until a narrow band is made, fastened 
with silk at both ends to the leaf. After 
getting the band around its neck it is said 
to add row after row to the lower portion. 
As the worm grows in size the bag iset 

larged by using larger pieces of leaves and 
bits of twigs for ornament. Thus the bags 
are not all alike, but differ according to the 
different trees on which the particular worm 
may live. In captivity the worm will us 
bits of cork for its bag,or straw, or papel 
etc. The thoracic segments and head ptr 
trude from the lower end of the bag whet 
the worm takes a walk or when it eatsilé 
leafy dinner. The bags are finally @ 
inch or two in length. The moth, when it 
comes out, has glassy wings with b 
body, the female, however is wingless. 

Packard calls this insect the “basket 
worm” and says they build elongated 
basket-like cones, of bits of twigs of the 
cedar, on which they feed, and may then be 
seen walking about, tailand body in the aif, 
and presenting a comical sight. He also 
states that a basket-worm has also been dit 
covered in Floride, feeding upon the orang® 
It makes an oval cocoon which it hang 
upon the edge of a leaf. These wormsse™ 
in making their bags or baskets to haves 
mental ingenuity similar to that of the cad- 
dis-worm that lives at the bottom of 
or streams, and constructs a bag or case 
of bits of grass, sand, or tiny stones, fasted: 
ing all together with silk spun from 
mouth. 


and curious dwellers among the Dra 
and leaves. But few trees are ad 
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Many other shade trees have their enemies 
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htly —— 
= gcuriosity as the Manchester Mirror 
the told us of, on the grounds of 
recently S 
eady Walker. ‘‘In one of the grand old 
elm trees which surround his home, and at 
Zone pdistance of about thirteen feet from the 
some @, may be seen growing acurrant- 
etles, hush in all the pride of richly borne fruit. 
bush was first noticed in the fork of the 
ib pe- tree about three years ago, and this is the 
read. first season that fruit has appeared. It 
tring past have growo from seed which was car- 
ying ned there by a bird.” 
ve all past OAKLAND, CAL. 
‘Bul- seattle ioecsccaites angi 
w 
oma paLL WORK IN THE VEGETABLE 
emies RDEN. 
oar BY S. V. STORM. 
latch, Tue idea seems to prevail among farmers 
ing a that the vegetavle garden is quite an unim 
portant part of the farm; therefore it is not 
‘Beta. given the care almost any other portion of 
from the place receives, and in consequence of 
etles, this neglect it fails to become the profitable 
ore 80 piece of the farm which it can be made, 
ble to and which it will be, if properly attended 
They to. The woman who has a family to care 
ights; forappreciates fully the benefit to be de- 
LOUSsES rived from a little garden, well-tilled, be- 
Carin cause the vegetables grown there render it 
s have easy for her to vary the bill of fare trom 
reetle, day today, in such a manner as to avoid 
while monotony, and therefore to succeed in 
noual pleasing the palates of the “‘ men-folks,”’ 
tree who, while protesting against the bother of 
north- agarden, do full justice to the vegetables 
erence gowninit. A good garden is a year-round 
north- source of pleasure and profit to every mem- 
ip and ber of the family, and is an important fac- 
“Place toras regards health. The man who has to 
rander buy all the vegetables used in his family cap 
mostly understand quite well, after trying his 
skill at gardening with very ordinary suc- 
s been cess, the amount of money init. If he im- 
isfae- proves on the ordinary and secures, by care 
and of and proper cultivation, a really good gar- 
bebe den, he will be convinced that it is certainly 
casing the most ‘‘paying’’ portion of his farm. 
unten Those who have good gardeas are those who 
- a have tried this experiment fully, and noth 
ortable ing could induce them to give the garden 
7 up. 
oo This is not what I set out to say, but so 
pie much importance do I place on the benefits 
‘or 1881 of a garden that I always feel like saying 
pete something to induce those who have none to 
ve: try the experiment for a year or two, feel- 
1 of the ing sure that they will not willingly be 
wie without one after that. Especially would I 
urge this in the interests of the housekeeper, 
sé who finds it an extremely perplexing thing 
1. The to try to ‘make something out of nothing,”’’ 
6, cape: as most housekeepers sometimes feel they 
sibel are obliged to do if asupply ef vegetables are 
in begs not at hand to draw from in furnishing the 
iferous a. 
1 eat The garden ought to be manured in the 
oa fall. A good supply should be given, for 
ach egy you must have a rich soil it you would grow 
oul good vegetables. If possible, select that 
1 iteoll manure which has Jain long enough to be- 
f pienes come thoroughly rotten; for in such a fer- 
‘th silk, tilizer there will be but few seeds which 
to the will grow, while a fresher manure will be 
util quite likely to contain the seeds of weeds in 
~ pfter immense quantities. Spread it over the 
is said = evenly, and then plow the ground to the 
: epth of at least a foot. A foot and a half is 
portion. better. I prefer fall plowing for several rea- 


g is en sons. Itexposes the soil to the action of frost; 


ves and It og the ground mellow and dry much 
be bal tatlier in spring than would be the case 
Were it not to be plowed until that season 
gz to the thus enabling the gardener to make his beds 
ar wort several days earlier. It therefore greatly 
ill = expedites “spripg’s work,” which is likely 
Ocome “all in a heap,” in consequence of 
r paper, which Tush the garden is generally neg- 
ead pro Pee more than it ought to be. It has a 
1g wheD jendeney to drive worms and insects deeper 
gree 0 the soil, where it is more compact, in 
; ea Search of winter quarters. A fall-plowed 
ally aD fanden can be harrowed as soon as the frost 
when it ae of the ground, because the water from 
h black ae suows is not retained as it is on 
i not broken apart and made porous by 
88. eep plowing. 
« basket git Zou do not “get around” to plow the 
ongatel o —_ in the fall, be sure to clean it up out 
of th _— for neatness. Pull up the vines 
; rabbi * them. Remove all unsightly 
then be how ¢ _ Take in the trellises cn which you 
: the alt, Tes qmned tomatoes. Put away the bean 
He ol sie + another season’s use, Fix up the 
ais make thon’; if there are any. In short, 
en on yo the garden as tidy a place as you have 
orange eee farm, and in doing this you willin- 
t hangs In respect for it. 
ms seem SHlocton Wrs, 








SPRING CHICKENS. 

THE present 
and fowls for 
the West. Ind 














supply of spring chickens 
this market is mainly from 
state just liana seems to be the banner 
reo — in shipping chickens to Bos- 
Which th Western chickens and fowl, 
reaten to discourage home produc- 

are shipped by express, first being 

fon at point of shipment in pounded ice, 
layer of ice, then a layer of chickens, 



























































The express companies furnish a secoud 
packing of ice on the route, sinee four days 
is frequentl¥ consumed in getting the ship- 
ment from point of production. On last 
Wednesday alone sixty-four barrels of these 


ice-packed chickens and fowls were received 
in Boston by express. Many barrels are 
received every day. The spring chickens 
now coming in are mainly broilers, weigh- 
ing three to four pounds per puir. At 
wholesale they are selling at sixteen to 
seventeen cents per pound. The supply is 
twice as large this year as last and prices 
are nearly five cents per pound lower than 
in the summer of 1888. The quality of these 
water-soaked Western chickens is not equal 
to poultry raised in this vicinity for our best 
trade; yet the former displaces just so much 
business formerly enjoyed by the Eastern 
producer. Chickens grown in near-by 
places sellin small lots at three to five cents 
per pound above the price paid for Western 
chickens, yet if produced in large quanti- 
tities they must stand thissevere competi- 
tion. Summer hotels, boarding-houses, 
city restaurants and many other consumers, 
are rejoiced at the opportunity to buy 
Western spring chickens in lots to suit at 
about twenty cents per pound. New Eng- 
land poultry-men will soon have to confine 
their sales to the supplying of local markets 
with choice lots and let the Western men 
have the bulk of the wholesale trade.— 
American Cultivator. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


AD ouoriess iiyuid. Powertui, cheap. 
Destroys ase germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 















Most Reliable 


For all affections re- 
quiring a purgative, 


‘ s 
Ayer’s Pills 
are the eral favo- 
rite as a family medi- 
cine. Sick Headache, 


Indigestion, a Slug- 
ish Liver, and - 


a 


i 
iM 


are 
peculiarly effective. 


“] regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the most 
reliable general remedies of the times. 
They have been in use in my family for vari- 
ous affections requiring a purgative medi 
cine, and have given unvarying satisfaction. 
We have found them an excellent remedy 
for colds and light fevers.” —W. R. Woodson, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


9 = 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mas:. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 00 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scr A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigapv. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT. 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





1 WAS GIVEN UP 
to die with consumption by a 
prominent prysician. Was ad- 
Vv by friends to try Seth Ar- 
nola’s Cough Killer. azd wuch 
to the astonishment of all it 





ALL DEALERS SELLIT 





FERINITE {842290 GukdSs 

ISH. Can be applied by 
any one Two coats on common wood pene a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural wood. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with Ferinite to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York, 117 High 
St., Boston. Mention this paper. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLC6., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 











TRAVEL. 


CHEAP HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and &%th and October 8th. Only one fare 
for the round trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 


over privileges. Come early for the first choice of 
lands. Call on or address W. E. Hoyt, G. E. P. A., 391 
Broadway, New York for rates, desciiptive ee 
lets, folders, maps, etc., or H. C. Townend, G. P. 
and T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





























NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 
Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 


ef Excellent Grain, 


way. 
Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Oommissioner, 8t. PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 








ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH: 


For Beauty blish, § ; abor, Clean 
nese. Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 


For reliable information about 
this most popular winter resort, 
address 


CHARLES J. LADD, 
Winter Park, Orange Co., Fla. 


' Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New Vork 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 




















One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, 310.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City. 
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CALIFORNIA IS REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


Over the “‘ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manrer. 
The handsomest train in the wold leaves Chicago vey Ah ae California, Old Mexico and other w stern 


Tuesday viaThe Sante Fé 
dway, New York, 
icaga, th 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of parity mreogsh 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
— kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
MPANY. 106 WallSt.. N. ¥. 


ivory Soap Floats. 








THE DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM C0., 


827 and 829 Broadwey, New York. 
BRANCH } 199 Broad'y,(W.U, Building,)New York; 
HOUSES: | 366 Palten - eo Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERMANN SCHAEFF*#R, Presiden. 
EARNtsT BENGER, Vice-President. 


NONE 
GENUINE <* 
WITHOUT 





Note our Trade Mark closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We beg tocall attention to our Complete Assortment of 
THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 

FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children. 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
apave-game Company and their authorized agents 





NLY. 
Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
CATALOGUE and price list, free by mail. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 


827 and 829 _Broadway, New York. 


Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure todraught 














es eee COTE ane see 





Try itin your office, your sitting-room and your 
bedroom, whether heated by steam, bot air, or base 
burner. 

It is a necessity in the school-room, where children 
are exposed to serious iliness by windows being 
raised and cold air blow!ng in directiy upon then. 

It can be reguleted according to the tem perature 80 


as to act fully or in part by raising or lowering the 
wirdow. 

During rainor thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear of dreuching. 

It is invalusble in the sick room. 

It is serviceable at all seasons when one cannot 
have windows cpen. 

it is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventilation. 

it is exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
best and cheapest ventilator ever before presented to 
the public and is within reach of all. 

The most perfect result is attained by equipping 
every window = aroom. A full season's trial of it 
will charm you 

send fer ifiustrated hs es ular. For all orders or cor- 
res te agencies or sale of state 
rig 


mdence in regard 
ts, addrers. 


THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


-B.&E.LSHAW, 


ow. 1 APPLIN co. 


pustits 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 








Established 1780 





Will be found eee for 
apt pigra t nfantu 
and all Summer Com its, 


1 itis nota 
bat willbe retain 


GES 
a Beustatalive when everything 


i 10 00 eases 
(arvtal beri so. Dodd S360 wast se: BOSTON 





For Sale by all Stationers. 


Sa ae TC 
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S. HOPKINS, hecitiens: 74 Monroe St., Pia Rapids, Mich. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


Beautiful House 
FOR $1,700. 


This is one of the $5 de- 
signs in the new work §°"'s:2 
*Houses and Cottages.” 
. The collection contains de- 


' $15,000; Seven under $1,000; 


Twenty-three under $3,000. 

A full description and 
price of material given that [=] 
estimates are made upon. 


Price $1.00, “Cottage Port- <=" 
folio” (12 designs). and | 

* Houses and Cottages” to- | 
ar « gether. ¢ $1.25, all post-paid. 
rr 
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KNOX? S 


Absolutel 
--Fall Shapes 


340 FULTON St., BROOKLYN. 


HATS. 


y Perfect. 
are Ready. 


212 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street. 
194 Fifth Avenue, Under Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


193 STATE St., CHICAGO, UNDER PALMER HOUSE. 








ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 


so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 


Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 


Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 
Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 


A Package of Stained Boards, with fall informa- 


tion, mailed to | to any address o on application. 


DEXTER 'BROS., = Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 









fully warran 


SPRINGFIELD ENG 


| KELLY'S DUPLEX 
BP, BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH.” 


pai For CORN and ome and all kinds of CRAIN 


CRINDING 
MIEIL..T, 


A ed Re 


INE & THRESHERCO. Springheld, Os 





CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES; and i Farnaces, 








The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 
thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO, TAUNTON MASS. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipveamene Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
M ~ the Society of Arts for 
“Nes Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 











JOHN RENEHAN. 


A . 35th St., N.¥. Branch 
Ave., between seth and 60tb 
roast attention in all cases. 


BARLOW INDIGO 


Its merits as a Wasn BLUE have been full —_ 
e = indersed by thousands of house Z 








er ought to have it on sole. Ax for i 


O81 /LTBERGER, Prop... 233 North 






The BEST on Wheels. “Handy” Wagon:, 
buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Bue kboards, Cor- 
cords, P heetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 32- eatalogue and circular, How 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers,’ ta FE. 


BRADLEY & C0, stesssee-qsce 
STEAM ENGINES 
bate Horizontal, 
Portable an Semi- Portable. 


8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8. New Yor’ 


HALF RATE EXCURSIONS. 


The Chi o & North- 
western Railway of- 
fers unusual opportu- 
nities for an inspec- 
tionof the cheap lands 
and growing business 
centers of lowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, North # South 
Dako a, Colorado and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a series 
of Harvest Excursions 
for which tickets will 
be sold at one fare for 
the round trip. Excur- 
sions leave ‘hicago, 
August 6th and 20th 
September 10th an 
24th and October Sth. 


For full particulars address E. P. WILSON, Gen’! 
Passenger Agent Chicege & North-Western Ry.. 
Chicago, Ti. 












































































IDEAL HOMES AT 
BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SKA, 
The choicest New York suburb, 


A settlement of ideal homes fo 
about one thousand cultivated 
families who desire to live in com 
fort and luxury without extrayy. 





gance. Perfectly developed and 
carefully restricted against nu: 
sances. 


35 minutes from Brooklyn Bri 
via Fifth Avenue Elevated and B. 
& W. E. R. R. on Long Island south 
of Bay Ridge. 

More convenient of access tha 
Harlem, yet desirably situated lots 
are now low enough for every ones 
means—from $200 upward. 
commodious dwellings com 
costing from $3,000 upward, includ 
ing land. Average houses cost $5,008), 
Purchasers are chiefly people of i 
telligence, respectability and taste, 
who appreciate the advantages of 
buying on growing property where 
improvements are rapid and certaip. 

Sewers are being introduced; 4 
pure water-supply from public mains 
Already fifty-five blocks are new 
fenced; eight miles of streets pe 
and lined with blue-stone sidewalks 
and shade trees. 

A picturesque park on the shore 
commands the whole Lower Bay 
with its varied panorama. Churches, 
shops and schools convenient. New 
York and Brooklyn stores deliver 
goods here daily. Depot on the 
premises. 

Send for large, handsomely illus 
trated pamphlet 


wae 













THE 
GPEATAMERICAN 







‘ea 
flet Set, renee 
For 





Go 
or Webster's ‘8 Dictionary 


EAT Rub aA a TEA Om | 
Ende cometh 


at Roofingin the World, Philadelphia. P& Pa. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 













Certright Metal Reofin 
‘etal Tiles and NSi«tes for all 












miIDDLETO® 
OONRK, 
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